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FORM AND/OR FUNCTION IN GRAMMAR 


Should form or function be the prime object of the gram- 
marian? My answer is—and I think most modern writers on the 
theory of grammar agree with me—that the grammarian should 
neglect neither side, for both form and function are necessary 
to give a full picture of the grammatical structure of any lan- 
guage. But though I have always held this view in theory, I 
must to my shame admit that in my practice I have neglected 
form, for in my Modern English Grammar after a volume on 
“Sounds and Spelling’ I have up to now written nothing but 
three volumes on function and never published the volume on 
Morphology that should according to the usual pattern have 
been inserted after Vol. 1.! 

But this equal consideration of the two sides is not the view 
of W. F. Leopold; to him? “Function is the proper realm of 
grammar” (p. 419), he takes “grammar to be the scientific 
analysis of functions” (p. 425); “‘neither form nor meaning are 
the primary domain of grammar, but syntactical function” (p. 
431). 

In order to bring out this radical view (which, fortunately, 
is not carried through quite consistently) Leopold wants a foil, 
and for that purpose he chooses me, whom he represents as a 
full-blooded formalist. This is the distinct impression which the 
reader who knows me only from Leopold’s paper must neces- 
sarily receive, though it is occasionally attenuated by sentences 
like these: “‘Jespersen is not under the illusion that he can dis- 
regard function. But I believe function enters into his system 
to a larger extent than he admits” (p. 431).* 

Now, how is it possible to give a picture that is to so great 
an extent out of drawing? On the very first page of his paper 
Leopold quotes from me: “‘Curme lays stress exclusively on 
function, Sonnenschein more on function than on form, and I 
myself more on form than on function.” This sentence is taken 
as the general starting-point, as if it was characteristic of the 
whole of my theory of grammar, though in the place where it 
stands it is immediately preceded by the statement: ‘Perhaps 


1 For the consolation of those who have missed this volume, I may say 
that it is now well under way. 


* See his paper in JEGPh., xxxiv, 414 ff. * Cf. also note 16, p. 418. 
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462 Jespersen 


the difference between our three attitudes towards the theory 
of case [italicized here] can be expressed as follows.” In other 
words, when the question is specially about how many, and 
what, cases we are to recognize in English, I differ from the two 
writers named, for instance in not speaking of a dative case, be- 
cause it is nowhere distinct in form from the accusative. In 
carrying through this principle I think I am in perfect agreement 
with all the best descriptive grammars of other languages: no one 
speaks of an ablative in French or Spanish, of an instrumental 
in German, etc.; Russian and Polish and Finnish and Eskimo 
grammars speak of such cases only as have distinct forms in 
those languages. But unfortunately some even prominent Eng- 
lish and American scholars offend against this fundamental 
principle, hence it has been necessary for me repeatedly to in- 
sist on it. 

In German the well-known four cases are universally recog- 
nized; why? Because there are forms distinguishing them. But 
that does not amount to saying that they are always distin- 
guished in the same way, by the same endings or forms. We 
even say that in Ich sehe die frau (das weib) we have an accusa- 
tive, though it is not distinguished in form from the nominative, 
as it is in Ich sehe den mann. I am careful enough in Philosophy 
of Grammar, pages 50-51, to hammer this elementary truth 
into the heads of my readers: “Sheep in many sheep is a plural, 
because in many lambs and hundreds of similar cases the English 
language recognizes a plural in its substantives; cut in one sen- 
tence is in the present and in the other in the past tense, because 
a difference at once arises if we substitute Ae for J (he cuts, 
he cut), or another verb for cut (I tear, I tore). . . . The question, 
how many and what grammatical categories a language distin- 
guishes, must be settled for the whole of that language, or at 
any rate for whole classes of words.” If Leopold had not over- 
looked this passage (and others to the same effect),‘ or if he had 
credited me with a little common sense, he would have penned 
neither his question (p. 419): ‘““‘The weak genitive in German 
differs in form from the strong: would Jespersen refuse to call it 
a genitive?’’ nor the sentence (p. 420): “‘Jespersen’s argument 
against recognizing certain cases in English could logically only 
lead to a rejection of the category of case in any language.” 


4 E.g. Philos. of Gr., p. 177 f. 
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Leopold in such places tilts against an imaginary ultra-for- 
malist. 

We get perhaps to the bottom of the matter by saying that 
though form and function have equal rights, they should not on 
any account be confounded together, and in terminology they 
should be as much as possible kept apart. Hence I have insisted 
on keeping sex and gender apart and on distinguishing sharply 
between time and tense, also in their subdivisions; that this is 
a merit has been expressly stated, e.g. by Grattan and Gurrey. 
I lay very much stress on a clear and precise terminology, and 
as the terms usually found in grammars are often execrably 
bad,® I have ventured here and there to create new ones which 
I think better. 

I call the son’s a genitive, but of the son a prepositional group 
(or phrase) and think clarity is best served in this way, but to 
Leopold (p. 421) they are descriptively ‘one and the same, 
they can be used interchangeably, they are functionally iden- 
tical.’’ Is that so? I turn up the Forsyte Saga at random and find 
on one page the following of-phrases, none of which could be 
replaced by genitives: in the afternoon of the 12th of May/the 
intention of visiting a collection of pictures/the custom of 
human nature/like all members of their class/a fortune of a 
quarter of a million/confiscation of war profits/the price of 
pictures. There happen to be no genitives on that page, but on 
other pages I find, alongside of some for which of-phrases might 
be substituted, others in which this is not possible: dine at 
Timothy’s/in a year’s time. As this is so, is it not preferable to 
have distinct names and to investigate the separate uses of each 
of these two phenomena? 

Similar considerations have led me to the theory of ranks: it 
is really useful to have distinctive terms for (a) the heathens, 
(b) the heathen, (c) the heathen ones: (a) substantive, (b) adjec- 
tive primary, (c) adjective secondary to the primary ones. 
Leopold half-heartedly admits that my term rank “would be 
quite useful if it were really applied to the functional distinction 
between subject, predicate, object, etc.”’ (top of p. 471—at the 
bottom of the same page it is ‘‘much less enlightening”’) and on 
the other hand (middle of same page) he considers the “rank 


5 “Tl n’y a pour ainsi dire pas de terme dont |’usage soit 4 la fois précis, 
aisément définissable et commun 4 la plupart des linguistes.”—A. Meillet. 
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464 Jespersen 


division within the word-group as useful, though hardly very 
important.” Almost the only instance, he says, where an ad- 
vantage accrues from my terminology is in cases like “the top 
one.” I have selected this example because it shows very clearly 
the jumble of the usual terms (substantive used as adjective, 
and then used again as substantive, or adjective equivalent 
made into noun, or else substantive first adjectivized and then 
substantivized), but I cannot agree with Leopold, when he 
thinks this an isolated syntactical phenomenon of no great im- 
portance, whereas in fact the use of the the different “parts of 
speech” now as primaries, now as secondaries, and now as 
tertiaries is one of the most characteristic traits of English and 
pervades the whole structure of the language. 

On page 416 Leopold makes the discovery that my distinc- 
tion of ranks “‘is a functional one, it has no basis in form.” Yes, 
that is exactly what I say expressly myself. But I do not “mix 
the old and the new terms” (p. 416) when I say that “the nexus 
itself may be an object or a tertiary”—that is a simple conse- 
quence of the system, for rank expressly applies not only to 
words, but also to word-groups (a nexus-group is an object, thus 
a primary, in “I saw him come,”’ a tertiary in “‘dimner over, we 
played,” just as the clauses in “I saw that he came/when dinner 
was over’’). Different ranks indicate grammatical subordination; 
this has nothing in itself to do with the importance of the idea ex- 
pressed: a tertiary may often be the word that the speaker wants 
especially to emphasize. Therefore it is possible to call barks in 
“the dog barks furiously” a secondary over against the primary 
dog and the tertiary furiously (just as barking in ‘‘a furiously 
barking dog’’), even though we recognize the supreme impor- 
tance of verbs in general. 

I do not, as Leopold says, “ignore definitions as a matter of 
principle.’”’ On the contrary, I welcome them, provided they are 
good. But I dislike definitions in which it is easy to pick holes, 
and which have to be explained away, as Leopold does in some 
cases, by means of his “bridges” —a clever name for what we 
used to call an extension of something outside its proper or 
original sphere. As I am not a formalist, I am able to give a 
definition of “sentence” which can be applied at once to 
“amorphous” sentences as well as to those comprised in the 
definitions of other scholars. 
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I have spoken in this reply, as Leopold did in his criticism, 
of the contrast between form and function. But Leopold in a few 
places mentions a tripartition: form, function, meaning. He 
does not enter very deeply into this, but the distinction is real, 
and is important. This is exactly what I said in Philosophy of 
Grammar, page 56.° I take there as example the English preterit 
and draw up a scheme in three columns, one for form, one for 
function, and one for notion (what Leopold calls meaning). In A 
(form) we have the endings -ed, -t, -d, -t with inner change 
(left), kernel unchanged (put), inner change (drank), and finally 
different kernel (was). To all these forms corresponds in column 
B one single function, preterit. If now we go to column C, 
notion, we find that this same function represents five notionally 
different meanings: past time; unreality in present time (if we 
knew; I wish we knew); future time (it is time you went to bed); 
shifted presented time (How did you know J was a Dane?), and 
all times (men were deceivers ever). It will be seen that these 
notionally different things are often called different functions 
of the preterit. The word function is taken over from the 
ordinary language, where it has a variety of meanings and ap- 
plications. 

I should therefore be very glad if it were possible to find an 
unambiguous term for what I place in column B, the meeting- 
ground of form and notion, thus grammatical phenomena that 
‘“‘Janus-like”’ face both ways. But the delimitation of B and C 
is not so simple as one might imagine; at any rate there are 
things in grammar which I find some difficulty in placing, as 
they seem to fall outside B and yet are not exactly notional in 
the sense that they are “‘purely logical” or extra-lingual (like 
sex). It would be highly meritorious if Leopold in a subsequent 
paper instead of negative criticism would give a positive, con- 
structive theory of the relation between “‘function”’ and “‘mean- 
ing.’’ If he succeeds in doing that, something good will come out 
of our little controversy, and he will find no warmer adherent 
than myself, for I am very far from recognizing, as he say (p. 
418) “only functions which have distinct formal expressions.” 

Otto JESPERSEN 
Helsingér, Denmark 


® See also p. 57 on the points of view of the speaker and hearer. 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF THE GERMANIC 
VERB-ADVERB LOCUTION 


In Indo-European the order of words was free. Some fixa- 
tions, to be sure, had long existed; for example, the periodic 
structure as in Vedic and Latin (subject at beginning, verb at 
end), the so-called normal order, and the pattern commencing 
with the verb, as in Middle Irish is rig mé, ‘am king I.’ These 
collocations, however, had no grammatical function; they were 
not essential to the understanding of the sentence; all they ex- 
pressed was emphasis. Emotion, not logic, governed the sequence 
of ideas in the parent speech. 

Among the residues of this ancient freedom there is non 
more significant than the verb-adverb locution, i.e. the associa- 
tion of a verb with an adverb which determines the spatial 
range of the predication. The free position of the adverb in 
Indo-European was inherited by some languages; in others, 
some particular order acquired grammatical meaning and led to 
the obsolescence of the remaining orders; for example, Latin 
ab-errare, ad-venire, de-ponere, ex-tre, inter-cludere, once locutions 
with variable order, have become compounds. 

The verb-adverb locution has entered into every Indo-Euro- 
pean language. It is well preserved in Germanic, where it to this 
day retains its original phrasal status and variable order. In 
English, one can come in, go out, fall down, rise up, march on, 
break through, pull together, bring forth, run about, stand by, walk 
off, turn around. In German, man kommt herein, geht hinaus, 
fallt nieder, steigt auf, schreitet fort, bricht durch, zieht zusammen, 
bringt hervor, liuft herum, steht bei, geht ab, wendet sich um. 
These phrases may be arranged in a number of different ways, 
as in Indo-European. 

The object of this study is to show that, among Indo-Euro- 
pean dialects, the Germanic has kept most fully the freedom 
and power of the verb-adverb idiom; and further to show that, 
among Germanic languages, Modern English, by commingling 
the resources of Anglo-Saxon and Danish, has brought together 
an incomparable wealth of these phrasal verbs. 


THE FOUR MAIN TYPES OF ORDER 


The following English sentences illustrate the four principal 
sorts of order used in manipulating the verb-adverb locution. 
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For lucidity of reference, the designations given below will be 
employed throughout this paper. 
The adverb, in relation to the verb, may be 


(1) pre-contiguous: 


[a. proclitic] The wind overturned the vase of flowers. 
{b. orthotonic] Over tumbled the vase of flowers in the wind. 


2. post-contiguous: 


The wind turned over the vase of flowers. 
The vase of flowers tumbled over in the wind. 


3. pre-removed: 


Over with disastrous effect did the wind turn the vase of flowers. 
Over the vase of flowers tumbled in the wind. 


4. post-removed: 


The wind turned the vase of flowers over. 
The vase of flowers, caught by the wind, tumbled suddenly over. 


These four cardinal orders, two putting the adverb in con- 
tact with the verb, and two putting the adverb out of contact, 
constitute in English, and probably constituted in Indo-Euro- 
pean, a rising scale of emphasis. 


THE VERB-ADVERB LOCUTION IN INDO-EUROPEAN 


Brugmann (Grundriss, 11, 764-767, §596) summarizes the 
matter: 


Das Adverbium, welches sich mit dem Verbum semantisch einte, konnte sowohl 
vor diesem als hinter diesem stehen. Schon in urindogermanischer Zeit, ging, 
wie es scheint, die Priposition meistens der Verbalform voraus: diese Stellung 
erscheint in den Einzelsprachen von Beginn ihrer Uberlieferung an entweder als 
die hiaufigere oder die allein noch itibliche, z.B. *pro bhereti ‘er bringt vor,’ ai. 
pré bharati, griech. rpo-pépa, lat. prd-fert (vgl. prd-ficiscor), got. fra-bafrip ‘er 
vertragt,’ aksl. pro- beret se ‘ingreditur’.... . / Nachstellung der Praposition 
findet sich zunichst im dltesten Indischen, im Avestischen, im altesten Griechi- 
schen und im Lateinischen als absterbende A ntiquitit. . . . Ging die Praposition 
voraus, so wirkte die Tendenz, zur Worteinung die Univerbierung zu gesellen. 
Ohnehin war von Anfang an die Stellung unmittelbar vor dem Verbum beliebt. 
Im Vedischen ist die Praposition, wenn sie orthoton ist, nicht univerbiert, die 
Verbalform lehnt sich enklitisch an, oft treten noch ein Wort oder mehrere 
Worter dazwischen. .. . / Aus dem Irischen gehért hierher die regelmassige Tren- 
nung durch das pronomen infixum nach Art des altlateinischen sub vos placo, 
Altir. fo-m-chain, ‘succinit mini,’ ma immi-m-thabarthar (wenn ich umgeben 
werde). . . . Dasselbe endlich im Litauischen, z.b. pa-mums-deék, ‘hilf uns,’ pa 












































468 Roberts 
mi-sakyk, ‘sag mir’ . . . Alle diese Tmesisercheinungen sind als urindogermanisches 
Erbe su betrachten. 


Tmesis is original. From the autonomous adverb can arise 
by change of stress the proclitic preverb; the opposite, however, 
is abnormal, if not altogether impossible. Once all instances of 
tmesis are lost, a language has no analogy after which the ad- 
verb might disengage itself and again assume the functions of 
an independent word. Compound comes from locution, not 
locution from compound. 


CONTRAST WITH NON-INDO-EUROPEAN FORMS 


In some languages there is neither compound verb nor verb- 
adverb locution; in others, the compound appears, but not the 
locution. 

In Hebrew, the compound verb is unknown. This fact is 

clearly brought out by Davison-McFayden, Introductory He- 
brew Grammar, Intro. 1: 
Another difficulty is that the roots are almost entirely triliteral, with the result 
that at first, the verbs at any rate all look painfully alike, e.g. malak, sakar, 
lamad, harag—thus imposing upon the memory a seemingly intolerable strain. 
Compound verbs are impossible; there is nothing in Hebrew to correspond to the 
great and agreeable variety presented by Latin, Greek, or German in such verbs 
as exire, inire, abire, redire, etc.; ’exBalveay, euBawer, avaSalvar, catraSalvear, 
etc., ausgehen, eingehen, aufgehen, untergehen. Every verb has to be learned 
separately; the verbs to go out, to go up, to go down, are all dissyllables of the 
type illustrated above, having nothing in common with each other or with the 
verb to go. 


In Finnish, the compound verb occurs but rarely, so rarely 
that it hardly figures at all in the expressive economy of that 
language. ‘““Zusammengesetzte Verba gibt es sehr wenig”’ is the 
comment of Rosenqvist (Lehr- und Lesebuch der Finnischen 
Sprache, 91). 

In Hungarian, the compound verb is well developed, but the 
locution is absent. The usage points to an Indo-European model, 
probably Latin, which was long the literary language of Hun- 
gary. Thus adni ‘to give,’ dllani ‘to stand,’ dmleni ‘to stream’ 
are combined with the prefix be ‘in’ to produce the compounds 
be-adni, ‘to give into, administer medicine,’ be-dllani ‘to stand 
into, go in,’ be-émleni ‘to stream in.’ Furthermore this syllable 
be occurs as a noun-suffix, e.g., Berlin-be ‘into, to Berlin’; and 
it forms an independent adverb belél, beliil ‘within.’ The verbs 
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mentioned above are combined with many other prefixes, e.g. 
ki- ‘out’; so ki-adni ‘to give out,’ ki-dllani ‘to stand out’; ki- 
dmleni ‘to stream out.’ These forms parallel the Latin, and, at 
least in the infinitive, the German; e.g., be-dmleni, ‘influere, ein- 
fleissen’; ki-dmleni, ‘exfluere, ausfliessen.’ 

It is to be observed that Hungarian uses inseparables only; 
the verb-adverb locution is not found. Tmesis, which seems to 
have been so natural to the Indo-Europeans, contravenes the 
genius of the Magyars. 


THE VERB-ADVERB LOCUTION IN THE EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 
INDO-EUROPEAN LANGUAGES 

Examples will now be given of the survival of the primordial 
phrasal verb in Indic, Iranian, Greek, and Latin. 

Indic.—The pre-contiguous form is usual. The adverb is 
orthotonic in a main clause, proclitic in a dependent clause: 
pra gacchati, yah pragdcchati. 

Other forms occur, however. From Delbriick, Altindische 
Syntax, Syntaktische Forschungen, v, 45, §28, are taken the 
examples which follow: 

1. Adverb post-contiguous, 


jdéyema sdm yudhi spfdhah, méchten wir in der Schlacht die Feinde besiegen, 
Rigveda 1, 8, 3; 
Grejanta pré mdanushah, es erzitterten die Menschen, RV 1, 38, 10; 
path& yamasya gdd spa, er gehe auf dem Pfade des. Yama, RV 1, 38, 5; 
2. Adverb pre-removed, 


apa tamah papamanam hate, sie treibt von sich weg Finsternis und Siinde, 
Taittiriya Samhita 2, 1, 10, 3; 


pré prajd4ya jdyeya, ich méchte mich in Nachkommenschaft fortpflanzen, TS 
2, 1, 2, 3 


gavam dpa vrajaém od_hi, éffne die Hiirde der K ithe, RV, 1, 10, 7. 
3. Adverb post-removed, 


gémad vajebhir a sé nah, er komme mit Beute zu uns, RV 1, 5, 3. 


Iranian.—The tmesis existed in Indo-Iranian, but was later 
lost in Persian. Meillet, Gram. Vieux Perse, 130, §245: 
Les préverbes étaient en indo-iranien des mots autonomes dont le rapproache- 


ment avec le verbe était facultatif. En Perse, la soudure du préverbe et du verbe 
est devenue complete; le signe de séparation n’intervient jamais. 
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Greek.—The adverb is normally pre-contiguous and joined 
to the verb, e.g. droriOnu, Extauvw, xataBaivw, cvvayw,‘put away, 
cut out, go down, gather together.’ 

Sometimes a post-contiguous is used: 

tav ab Ilpwrecidaos ‘apnios ‘nyeuoveve, 
fwds ew. tore 5’ bn "Exev Kara yata pédaiva. 


(Iliad, B 698-699) 


The effect of this order can be thus paraphrased: 


Them now the valorous Protesilaos commanded, 
Being alive. But him long since has held down the black earth. 


The odd position of xara ("exer xara instead of xarexev) draws 
intense attention to the descent of the hero to the nether world. 
The run of thought is arrested, while the mind dwells for an in- 
stant on this memorial theme; and the final yata pwéd\ava 
strengthens the somber tone begun by the adverb xara. When 
the verb is restored to the usual form xarexev,, most of this tragic 
effect vanishes; xara is no longer the paramount word: 


‘ws Paro, robs 5° "nbn xarexev dvolfoos ala (Iliad T 243) 
‘So she spoke; but them long since confined the grain-producing earth.’ 


Another example of post-contiguity, though far less impres- 
sive than ’éxe xara is found in Odyssey € 196: 


vipon be ride rapa racay ‘edwdrr. 


‘The nymph set near all kinds of food.’ 


In Homer, there are furthermore, many examples of pre-re- 
moved order with initial adverb reminiscent of our own usages 
in English: 

"ex O’ebvas EBadov, xara 5€ rpuprvjor’ "édnoayr. 
"ex 6€ kal avtoi Baitvoy emi ‘pnyuin Oadacons, 
"ex O‘exarouBnv Bnoav ‘exBdr\ur "AwddAAwr. 
"ex 6€ xpuvonis vnds Bn rovtomdpow. 


(Iliad, A 436-439) 


Endeavoring to keep the order, we can translate: 


Out the mooring-stones they threw, fast the hawsers of the stern 
they bound. 

Out they themselves then came into the breaking of the sea, 

Out the hecatombs they brought to far-shooting Apollo, 

Out at last Chryseis from the vessel came, which cleaves the sea. 
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The post-removed adverb occurs in the New Testament: 


"erecev ’amwd TOU TpioTéyou KaTw, Acts xx, 9. 


This resembles the Modern German ‘fiel vom dritten Stock 
hinunter.’ Luther translates ‘fiel hinunter vom dritten Séller.’ 

In Greek three stages of the verb-adverb combination are 
discernible: first, independence and separability of the adverb; 
second, predominance of the pre-contiguous proclitic adverb, i.e. 
pre-verb; third, exclusive prevalence of the pre-verb and, in con- 
sequence, disappearance of tmesis in normal prose, except in the 
case of special forms such as xarw. 

Latin.—In Latin the verb-adverb locution went through the 
same history as in Greek; but in Latin it went through the sev- 
eral stages more rapidly, and left behind very few examples of 
the ancient condition. Some remnants are found; for instance, 
in Plautus (Ritschel-Schoell ed.): 

I prae; iam ego te sequar, Cistellaria, 773. 
I tu prae, uirgo. Curculio, 487. 
Tu, Sosia, duc nos intro. Amphitruo, 854. 


In the poetical language, even in Vergil’s time, a free adverb 
was sometimes placed after a verb already compounded: 
Etiam sua Turnum 
Fata vocant, metasque dati pervenit ad aevi. Vergil, Aen. x, 471-472. 
Attempting an analogous order in English: 


Turnus, moreover, his destinies call; the limits he has arrived at of his allotted 
time. 


There are also unusual placements of the preposition, which, 
though not exactly constituting the verb-adverb locution, savor 
of it and may have sprung from it; for example: 


Haud aliter terras inter caelumque volabant 
litus harenosum ad Libyae. Vergil, Aen. tv, 256-257. 


Compare with German: flogen dem sandigen Strande zu. 


THE VERB-ADVERB LOCUTION IN GERMANIC 


Gothic.—In matters syntactical Ulfilas follows the Greek 
closely. Where he deviates from it, Germanic idiom may often 
be recognized, although Greek and Germanic constructions are 
frequently mingled in the most curious way. For example, Ulfilas 
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uses pre-removed adverbs where the Greek augment comes be- 
tween pre-verb and verb: 


in-uh-sandidedun, ’aréoreAay, John vii, 32; uz-up-pan-iddja, ‘avé8nv Gal. n, 2. 


Again he uses pre-removed adverb, where the Greek has aug- 
ment, but no pre-verb: 


at-uh-gaf, "éwxery, Eph. rv, 8; ub-uh-wopida, ’«8éncev, Luke xvm, 38. 


The prefixes b- and ga- (otherwise inseparable, as a rule), 
may appear in pre-removed order when the Greek has augment 
or reduplication: 


ga-h-melida, *éypayev, Luke 1, 63; ga-p-ban-mip-sandidedun, cvver&apayer, 2 
Cor. vim, 18; ga-p-pan-traua, réreopa, 2 Tim. 1, 5. 


Gothic sometimes uses both pre-verb and postverb where the 
Greek has pre-verb only: 


galaip ut, ’et#\er, John xvm, 30; atgaggands inn, ’eoeddv, Matt. rx, 25; 


Instances occur with pre-removed and post-contiguous ad- 
verbs in the same phrase: 


Jah rodjand razdom allai, at-up-pan gaggand inn, 1 Cor. xtv, 23. The Greek, 
in constrast, has éscé\Owowr. 


Post-removed order is rarest in Gothic. But it is occasionally 
used, sometimes in contrast with the Greek, sometimes in agree- 
ment: Contrast, Jabai gaquimip alla aikklesjo samana, cvvé\Op. 
‘n ’exxAnola ‘dn, 1 Cor. x1v, 23. Compare NHG if-clause with- 
out wenn: ‘Kommt die ganze Kirche zusammen, so. . . . ’ Agree- 
ment: Wairp puk papro dalap, Bare ceaurdv ’evredOev xatw. . Old 
English, Asend 8@ heonun nyder; Wyclif, send thiself from hen- 
nis down; Tyndale, Cast thy silfe down from hence, Luke, rv, 9. 

German.—Old High German is usually non-idiomatic. The 
translators follow the Latin verbatim. Typical is this passage 
from Tatian: 
inti nidarsteic regen inti quamun gusu inti bliesun winta inti anafielun thaz hus, 


43, 1 (Et descendit pluvia et venerunt flumina et flaverunt venti et inruerunt in 
domum illum.) 


It will be illuminating to compare this paraphrase with more 
idiomatic Germanic renderings. The Anglo-Saxon gospel, for 
instance, does a little better; it anglicizes descendit, but keeps 
a compound for inruerunt: 
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Da cdm Sér rén . . . and d4hruron Set his. Matt. vm, 25. 


Wyclif (1389) is still more idiomatic: 


And rain came down, and wyndis blewen and rusheden in to that hous. 


Luther avoids the verb-adverb locution: 


Da nun ein Platzregen fiel, und ein Gewasser kam, und weheten die Winde und 
stiessen an das Haus. 


Luther agrees with the Middle High German poetic practice 
of preferring the simple verb to the locution; he may also have 
been influenced by his studies in Hebrew, which, as has been 
mentioned, has no compound verbs at all. 

The Swedish Bible likewise avoids the locution: 


Och slagregnet féll, och floderna kommo, och widren bliste och slogo mot det 
huset. 


The locution, however, existed in idiomatic German, as it 
did in idiomatic Swedish. In Old High German, for instance, it 
appears in the Hildebrandslied: “gurtun sih iro suert ana,” 5. 

Compare German and English: giirteten sich ihre Schwerter 
an, girded their swords on. 

In Middle High German prose, the locution is common. For 
instance, Berthold von Regensburg (Pfeiffer-Strobl ed.): 

Post-removed: 


Dé liez der almehtige got sinen zorn ab, 2, 4, 27. 
S6 stét ir alle wider @f, 2, 73, 5. 

Buoze nim ich alle zit @z, 1, 101, 12. 

S6 rihtet er den rucke @f, 1, 85, 4. 


Er gét etewenne morgens @/, 1, 63, 19. 


Post-contiguous: 


gius az minen zorn uf den siinder, 2, 2, 10. (Cf. Eng. ‘pour out my scorn upon the 
sinner’). 


New High German, owing to the influence of Latin, uses 
more compound verbs and more verb-adverb locutions than the 
older stage of the language. The majority of verbs like dber- 
setzen, unterhalien, unternehmen, untersagen must have got their 
start from Latin. Moreover, the Germanization of Latin terms 
produced a multitude of instances of the locution: e.g. excludo, 
ich schliesse aus; includo, ich schliesse ein. The locution is con- 
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stantly growing in frequency; the exigencies of modern life favor 
this quick and native method of creating new verbs at will. 

In New High German the commonest order is the post- 
removed: Er ging aus dem Hause hinaus; der Besucher nahm 
den Hut ad und steckte seine Pfeife an; die Sonne geht im Osten 
auf und im Westen unter. 

In this order the adverb is accented heavily. This heavy 
accent also occurs in the post-removed position in English: The 
waves rolled tempestuously im; the knight took his sword up and 
put his helmet on; you must work your courage up and see the 
dismal business through; now came still evening on; the collision 
drove the cars together and hurtled the engine over. 

This order, optional in English, has become compulsory in 
German. The German preference for heavy stress at the end of 
the sentence is responsible. The adverb, accented strongly be- 
cause it is a distinguishing mark, is drawn to the end, just as 
are the participle, infinitive, and predicate adjective. For ex- 
ample, ‘die Sonne geht im Osten auf’ rests upon the same rhyth- 
mical principles as the sentences: Troja ist eine Stadt gewesen; 
das kann eines Tages werden; die Seele ist in jedem Menschen 
neu, Gott hat die Welt geschaffen. 

The incipient preposition in New High German.—The prepo- 
sition proper (adnominal preposition such as von dem Mann, 
auf dem Tisch, in dem Hause) arose in Indo-European through 
the detachment of an adverb, usually a post-contiguous adverb, 
from its associated verb and its attachment to the noun gov- 
erned by the verb. In early Greek and even today in German 
and English, this transition is not complete. The adverb is no 
longer a pure adverb, but is not yet a preposition; it is an 
incipient preposition or a transition adverb. 

Instances of the incipient preposition are as freqtent in 
Modern German as they are in Ancient Greek. Here are some 
examples: 


Der Bauer nahm den Stieren das Joch ab, (took from the stiers) ; 
Ich sah meinen Freund staunend an, (looked a¢ my friend); 

Wir fuhren die Stadt eilig durch, (drove through the city); 

Er jagte dem Diebe eine Kugel nach, (sent after the thief); 

Das rechne ich dem Wetter zu, (attribute ¢o the weather); 


Gott legt uns nicht mehr auf, als wir tragen kdnnen, (lays upon us). 
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Norse.—Icelandic possesses almost all the uses of Old Eng- 
lish and German. But the true compound (inseparable pre-verb) 
is conspicuous by its relative absence. It occurs sporadically, 
e.g. fortaka, ‘to deny,’ forvida, ‘to overcome in fight.’ It is found 
more often in nouns, as forlag, provision for living; forras, 
administration, guardianship. This prefix with nouns over 
against the independent adverb with verbs resembles the Eng- 
lish nouns ‘upkeep, outcome, intake, downfall, underpass’ be- 
side the verbs ‘keep up, come out, take in, fall down, pass under.’ 

Icelandic favors the post-contiguous and post-removed or- 
ders. The pre-removed adverb as in English ‘Jn with tumult 
went the people’ is not congenial to the Norse; it is inhibited by 
the postpositive trend of the language. 

The commonest position of the adverb in Norse is the post- 
contiguous, as in Modern English and Scandinavian. This form 
is used 

(a) with intransitives: 
hann st6d upp { mét Seim, Nord. Oldskriftselskab, Njdlssaga, 2, 25; 
skip kom dt, Njal, 28, 1. 

Ketilsson sigldi inn eptir firdinum (Alinord. Sagabibliotek, Laxdoela, m1, 4) 
(b) with transitives, preceding the object: 
SfSan féru Seir 4 skip ok drégu upp segl sin (Alinord. Sagabibliotek Flores, 1, 9) 
pa lét hann kalla saman all sina fylgdarmenn (Flores 11, 1). 
Hrollaugr konungr . . . 6k upp jarls rétt ok f6r sfSan . . . 
ok gaf upp riki sitt. (Egil. m1, 6) 
The post-removed order is used exactly as in German 
(a) following the object: 
Bolli ok Gudrun settu ba saman (Laxdoela, tut, 1). 
En hann sendi menn sina upp a heidina, (Egil, xiv, 5). 
(b) following the subject: 
P st6d Egil upp ok gekk til skipsins (Egil, xv, 5); 
Ok f6ru menn Gt (Njal, 33, 4); 
(c) following an adverbial expression: 
Eirikr .. . gekk stundum 4 skipit ad, stundum a land upp (Egil, xxxvi, 7). 


In contrast to German use, subordinating conjunctions have 
no effect in Norse: 
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Skallagrimr kom bar at landi, er nes mikit gekk { sae Gt (Egil, xxvmt, 1). 


Compare German: wo ein Vorgebirge in die See ausgeht. 


pat var einhverja nétt, at vardémenn Aljépu upp (Laxdoela, xx1, 20). 


German: dass die Wachter aufliefen. 
Hann sé, at fjallit laukst upp nordan, (Eyrbyggja, Garmonsway Reader, Sec. 11, 
78) 

German: dass der Berg sich auf der Nordseite aufschloss. 

Old English—Old English shows a variety of orders. Most 
of them appear in the simple prose of the Gospels and the 
Chronicle. The Gospels, of course, are affected by Latin and 
Greek, though to a less extent than are Ulfilas and Tatian. 
Examples follow: 

1. Precontiguous, 

(a) compounded, 
Her téd#lde se fores»recena here on ta (Chron. 885). 

(b) independent, 
Séo eorpe bifode, and stanas #6 burston (Matth. xxvn, 51). 
Sé uncléna gist him of éode (Mk. 1, 26). 


And eft him t6 cSm swa micel menigu (Mk. m1, 20). 


2. Post-contiguous, 
Se here . . . férde in to Myrcean (Chron. 1016). 
Cnut . . . cearf of heora handa ond heora nosa (Chron. 1014). 

3. Pre-removed: This order does not appear in Old English, 
so far as the writer can ascertain. The nearest approach to it is 
pre-contiguous initial order: Ut éode sé sédere (Mk. 4, 4). Were 
an element inserted between ut and eode the order would be pre- 
removed; but this tmesis does not occur, for these forms are 
Latinisms: ‘it éode’ parallels ‘exivit.’ 

4. Post-removed; after the subject, 

Ond py sumera fdr Aelfred cyning @ on s® (Chron. 875). 
Her cuom se here in td Escanceastre (Chron. 877). 


Da éode Pilatus ait ts him (John xvm, 29). 


After the object, 
And hie beoton hine . . . and spztton him on (Mk. xv, 19). 


Se H@lend dhdf his éagan up (John xt, 41). 
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After an adverbial phrase, 


Py ilcan geare fdr Aelfred cyning mid scipum # on s& (Chron. 882). 


In general, Old English, less flexible than Modern English, 
parallels idiomatic German closely. 

Modern English. Modern English brings together the gram- 
mar of Anglian and of Danish. Its relational words are West 
Germanic; its syntactical patterns are often North Germanic. 

The verb-adverb locution, drawn from both Old English and 
Scandinavian sources and possessing the full flexibility of the 
latter, flourishes in English as it does nowhere else. Its order is 
free; its uses are numberless; it can be coined at will. 

Its commonest prosaic form is the post-contiguous. Here the 
adverb has become a postverb, the counterpart to the Latin 
preverb. This postverb has evolved in ever-broadening compass, 
until it abounds in all realms of expression. We put on our hats, 
bring in a report, break up a meeting, write down our ideas, 
think out a solution, bring about improvement, look over a situa- 
tion, go through a crisis, break off negotiations, carry on business. 
These locutions occur in all styles, but they are commonest in 
colloquial style. In literary prose, the influence of the Latin 
preverb, as in revert, extend, convene, etc., has somewhat 
hampered the growth of the native postverb, which has often 
been considered a little less elegant than the corresponding Latin 
formation. 

The native preverb occurs, but is not frequent. It is usually 
differentiated in meaning from the postverb: undergo, overlook, 
uphold, outrun against go under, look over, hold up, run out. 
This sort of contrast has been extensively developed in Modern 
Danish, where the Latin preverb must be paraphrased with 
native resources; in English the Latin preverb was adopted as 
it stood, rendering the native preverb largely unnecessary. 

The post-removed adverb is used when special emphasis is 
needed. It is frequent in colloquial style; for instance, turn the 
water on, put the dog out, set the teapot down, invite th neigh- 
bors im. 

It remains to speak of two English constructions which merit 
special attention; one, the initial adverb, the other, the terminal 
adverb. 

The Initial Adverb.—This is an idiom used frequently in 
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Homer: e.g. awd 5¢ xXaivay Bare (B 183), off the mantle he threw. 
It does not occur, as far as the writer knows, in Gothic, Old 
High German, Norse, or Old English. It is found occasionally 
in Middle High German, more often in the folk-songs and in 
colloquial German. It is common in English: Jn the emperor 
went, out the hellish legion sallied, down from the mountains 
they came. 

This use is a remnant of Indo-European syntax. It reposes 
upon primordial laws of emphasis, which continue to operate in 
German and English. German can say: Gehen kénnen wir 
durchaus nicht, geblieben ist der Konig nur einen Augenblick. 
English can say: Go we certainly can not, remain we simply 
must, frightened I assuredly was! With similar stress the initial 
adverb can be substituted for the verb: Off went the gun, up 
shot the rocket, down came the rain. Furthermore, a phrase can 
be inserted between adverb and verb, producing pre-removed 
order: Off with a loud report went the sun, up into the heavens 
shot the rocket, down in torrents came the rain. German can do 
the same: Awf in die Luft stieg die Rakete, nieder in Stromen 
fiel der Regen, hinein mit bedichtigem Schritt trat der Léwe. 

The initial adverb evokes a striking effect in English; for 
instance, 


Round about the caldron go, 
In the poisoned entrails throw, Macbeth, tv, 1, 4-5. 


Still more vivid is the following stanza, in which R. L. 
Stevenson, Child’s Garden of Verses, Rainy Nights, describes the 
boisterous gallop of the wind: 


Whenever the trees are crying aloud, 
And ships are tossed at sea, 

By on the highway low and loud, 

By at the gallop goes he. 

By at the gallop he goes, and then 

By he comes back at the gallop again. 


The terminal adverb.—An English preposition reverts to its 
original adverbial status, whenever for any reason its object does 
not follow: Preposition: The people are looking at us. Adverb: 
It is embarrassing to be looked at (object missing). We are the 
people they are looking at (object preceding). What are you 
looking at? (object preceding). 
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It is used in exactly the same manner in Danish: Hvem har 
De faaet den Rose af? Whom did you get this rose from? 

The terminal adverb occurs in independent sentences in 
German, in Old English, and even in Shakespeare: German, 
Er kam dem Wasser zu, ich gebe es Ihnen zu; Old English, Him 
cdm micel éaca té, lit., ‘him came much reinforcement to.’ 
Shakespeare, 

This apish and unmannerly approach, 
This harnessed masque and unadvised revel, 


This unhaired sauciness and boyish troops, 
The king doth smile at; King John v, ii, 131-133. 


The terminal adverb has at times been condemned by Eng- 
lish grammarians who followed Latin and French models. Gram- 
matical condemnation, however, is altogether unwarranted; this 
idiom is native in English and it comes down from the parent 
speech. On rhetorical grounds it might be deemed objectionable 
as giving a too colloquial color to literary style. Yet even this 
reproach is not always justified; the Bible and the poets employ 
the terminal adverb without impairment of dignity. Much de- 
pends upon the associations which have come to be formed 
about the particular instance; the verse of Tennyson, ‘More 
things are wrought by prayer than this world dreams of,’ does 
not sound colloquial; on the contrary it has a highly elevated 
tone. 

A curious example of the displacement of the terminal ad- 
verb occurs in Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, 1, 790-792, Prologue: 


This is the poynt—to speken short and pleyn— 
That ech of yow, to shorte with oure weye 
In this viage, shal telle tales tweye— 


Chaucer has for the sake of rhyme moved the adverb ‘with’ to a 
place next to the verb. Later English, to secure a similar effect 
would use therewith: to shorten therewith our way. 

The antiquity of Germanic usage.—The verb-adverb locution 
is founded not merely upon Indo-European, but upon the 
earliest Indo-European to which our knowledge extends. In 
those remote times, say a thousand years before the Vedas were 
composed, the adverb was altogether independent of the verb. 
It was an autonomous member of the sentence, and its associa- 
tion with the verb was a matter of regular syntax. Its order was 
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entirely free. Semantic fusion, however, soon set in; and ulti- 
mately in some languages there supervened fixation of order and 
formal fusion. Thus arose the preverb, as used in Greek, Latin, 
and Slavonic. The Germanic languages kept the primordial 
severance of verb and adverb; even today they use the verb- 
adverb combination as a locution, precisely as did the Indo- 
European. It is a part of regular syntax and can at will be 
manipulated according to ancient laws of emphasis. In English, 
especially, the passage of time has improved rather than im- 
paired this heritage of antiquity. In no other language has it 
so well withstood the erosion of the centuries. 

Advantages and disadvantages of the locution——The verb 
adverb locution is one of the most effective instruments of 
thought ever evolved. It has provided a limitless reservoir of 
verbs. It continues to provide new verbs at the will of the 
speaker. It has created the preverb (inseparable prefix) and the 
prenoun (preposition proper). In English, both preverb and 
postverb can be used, the preverb from Latin, the postverb from 
Germanic. Using Latin we may say: avert, continue, convene, 
supervise, exclude, inhibit. Using Germanic, we may say: ward 
off, go on, come together, look over, shut out, hold in. 

It is pertinent to ask in conclusion whether the verb-adverb 
locution, as an instrument of thought, is inferior or superior to 
the type of expression prevailing in some other languages, He- 
brew for instance, where each verb is a distinct unit without 
formal resemblance to the other verbs of the same semantic 
group. The answer will be different as we consider economy of 
memory or economy of perception. The Indo-European system 
(e.g. Modern English system) burdens the memory less; but it 
makes the distinction between concepts depend upon an in- 
conspicuous prefix or a short, usually monosyllabic adverb, so 
that at times the sunderance of ideas is not effectively made. 
For example, the verbs hold in, hold on, hold out, hold to, hold up 
are inadequately differentiated; their functions are more differ- 
ent than their forms indicate. The Latin preverb has the same 
defect; the English verbs pro-duce, in-duce, ad-duce, con-duce, 
de-duce resemble one another too much. The sameness of the 
root syllable, which lessens the effort of memory in acquiring the 
words, makes their perception difficult. Despite its defects, how- 
ever, the verb-adverb locution comes nearer than does any other 
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system to satisfying the demands of logic and philosophy, which 

seek to bring specific concepts under more general ones; and 

there is good reason to maintain that this trend toward general- 

ization and mathematical permutation represents the cosmic 

outlook of the Indo-European peoples. From points of view 
other than the logical and philosophical, the opposite system, 
which presents a series of verbs altogether distinct from one 
another, has important advantages; it appeals more directly to 
the senses by prominently characterizing each particular idea, 
and it facilitates perception by providing a more decisive sever- 
ance of kindred concepts. 
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LAUTVERSCHIEBUNGSERKLARUNGEN 
DAS PROBLEM 


1. So alt wie die vergleichende Sprachwissenschaft selbst ist 
das Bemiihen, iiber die ledigliche Feststellung abweichender 
Laute und Formen hinweg die Ursachen aufzuspiiren, die den 
Verainderungen in den als verwandt erkannten Sprachen zu- 
grundeliegen. Ganz besonders hat die recht greifbare Er- 
scheinung, die wir seit J. Grimm als Lautverschiebung' be- 
zeichnen, jede Forschergeneration von neuem verlockt, sich an 
ihr mit neuen Erklarungen zu versuchen. Infolgedessen sieht 
es so aus, als ob das Problem der Lautverschiebungen? in iiberaus 
reichhaltiger Literatur von jedem irgend wie nur denkbaren 
Gesichtswinkel schon behandelt sei; und doch scheint es, als ob 
keine der vorgetragenen Anschauungen imstande gewesen wire, 
sich zur Annahme seitens einer auch nur kleinen Mehrheit von 
Forschern durchzusetzen und damit dem Bestande unseres Wis- 
sens als giiltige Erkenntnis beigegliedert zu werden. Zwar lisst 
sich ein Gleichlaufen von Lautverschiebungserklirungen und 
allgemeinen Richtungen wissenschaftlicher Anschauungsweisen 
leicht erkennen und erméglicht daher wohl auch eine beinahe 
chronologische Einteilung in Gruppen, jedoch stehen innerhalb 
dieser Gruppen die einzelnen Erklarungsversuche abgesondert 
da und weisen nur die eine Einheitlichkeit auf: das Grund- 
prinzip der entsprechenden Gruppe. 

Es soll die Aufgabe dieser Arbeit sein, das bisher Geleistete 
und Erkannte kurz zusammenzufassen und das bei dem heutigen 
Stande unsrer sprachwissenschaftlichen Kenntnis als wahr- 
scheinlich Erscheinende herauszuarbeiten. 

2. Das in Frage stehende Problem ist schnell umrissen. Die 
1. (urgermanische) Lautverschiebung (abgekiirzt: 1. LV), einer 
der einschneidendsten Unterschiede zwischen Indogermanisch 


1 Abgekiirzt LV fiir Lautverschiebung, LVV fiir Lautverschiebungen. 

? Der Zweifel an der Ursprachlichkeit der Mediae Aspiratae, den besonders 
Prokosch ausfiihrlich in MPh, xv, 621 ff., xv, 99 ff., 325 ff., 543 ff. ausge- 
sprochen hat, scheint sich immer mehr zu verbreiten, vgl. Walde, KZ, xxxiv, 
461 ff., Hermann, KZ, x1, 27 ff., Hirt, HU, 1, 80, Idg. Gr., 1, 218 f. Dann aber 
gehéren bh, dh, gh nicht ,,eigentlich“ in die Verschiebung. Innerhalb des Ger- 
manischen entwickelt sich diese Reihe jedoch nach dem gleichen phonetischen 
Prinzip (s.u.), das den LVV zugrundeliegt. 
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und Germanisch, bezeichnet folgende Verinderungen im Kon- 
sonantenbestande: 


Idg. [bh dh gh>Urgerm.6 d gj’ 


°F eee Fee 
° 6 4g > -* paaee 


Gleichzeitig mit der ersten Verschiebung setzt eine Weiter- 
entwicklung der urgerm. 6, d, g-Reihe ein, die sich aber nur 
verzégert ausbildet und selbst bis zum Abschluss der 2. LV 
noch nicht ganz durchgefiihrt ist. Diese gleichermassen zwischen 
die 1. und 2. LV eingeschaltete Verschiebung entwickelt die 
Laute 6, @, g allmahlich zu b d g.* 

Die 2. (hochdeutsche) LV weist der 1. LV iiberraschend 
iihnliche Ziige auf: 


Westgerm. -p- -t- -k- > Hochdeutsch -f(f)- -g(z)- -hh- 
* ,4 42> . p t k 

Allerdings sind hier Einschrankungen zu machen; denn die 
Verschiebung ist nicht einheitlich durchgefiihrt, weder geo- 
graphisch noch phonetisch. Von den Mundarten zeigt nur das 
bayrische Ahd. die Verschiebung b, d, g> >, t, k; p, t, k werden 
nicht—wie in der 1. LV—iiberall zu /, z, (x=) Ah (die 1. LV hat 
p fiir z), sondern nur unter bestimmten Verhialtnissen.* Jedoch 
ist die Gleichartigkeit beider Verschiebungen zu auffallend, als 
dass man sie nicht ernstlich in Betracht ziehen miisste. Es 
scheint nur, als ob sich ablenkende Einfliisse bemerkbar machen, 
bevor die Gleichmiassigkeit vollkommen durchgefiihrt ist. Wie 
nun kommen diese Verschiebungen zustande, was sind ihre 
Ursachen und haben sie beide itiberhaupt die gleichen Ursachen? 


AUFGESTELLTE ERKLARUNGEN 


3. Der jahrhundertlange Weg ist in seinen Teilstrecken oft 
skizziert worden, sodass eine kurze Darlegung des Wesentlich- 
sten hier geniigt. Grimm® sieht in den Verschiebungen Neue- 
rungen, die auf fortschrittliche Neigungen und Jugendstirke der 


*S.u., §9. Diese Entwicklung wird von Prokosch, Oudline, 38 f. (und friiher) 
intermediate shift genannt. 

* Fiir Einzelheiten (nach r, /, etc.) vgl. die einschlagigen ahd. Grammatiken. 

5 ZB. Giintert, Wérter und Sachen (WuS), x, 1 ff.; N. Otto Heinertz, Lunds 
Universitets Arsskrift, Ny Féljd Forsta Avdelningen, xx, 7; W. S. Russer, De 
Germaansche Klankverschuiving (Diss.), Haarlem, 1930. 
8 Gesch. d. d. Spr.2 292. 
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Germanen (und Deutschen) hindeuten. In dhnlicher Weise 
schliesst Curtius’ auf Tatkraft und Jugendstarke. Muellenhoff*® 
versucht sich ebenfalls in einer psychologischen Begriindung, 
wenn er meint, dass zwar die ,,Erweichung“ von ¢ zu p ein 
Zeichen von Erschlaffung sei, dass aber spiter sich die Sprecher 
zu neuer Tatenlust aufgerafft hitten, was sich in der ,,Ver- 
hirtung’ von d zu ¢ (media zu tenuis) zeige. Sie alle sind in 
ihren Anschauungen durch eine einfache, psychologische Be- 
trachtungsweise bedingt. 

Dagegen denkt sich Scherer® hinsichtlich der 1. LV, die 
Beriihrung der Germanen mit Slaven, Thrakern oder Skythen 
habe die Aussprache ihrer Konsonanten in der Weise beeinflusst, 
dass sie die andersartigen Laute und Artikulationsweise jener 
Sprecher als elegant empfanden und ihre eigene Sprechweise 
jenen anzugleichen versuchten, woraus schliesslich sich die 
LVserscheinungen ergaben. Als ausdriicklichsten Vertreter ahn- 
licher Anschauungen” ist hier Feist zu nennen, der wohl nicht 
so sehr an Nachahmung wegen Eleganz denkt, aber mit An- 
gleichung von Artikulationsdifferenzen, mit Rassenmischungen 
und mit Lautsubstitutionen arbeitet, deren Ergebnis eben die 
LVV seien. Gleicherweise sieht Hirt" im ethnischen Substrat die 
gegebene Erkliarung fiir die LVV, ja, er wendet das Prinzip noch 
weiter an und erklirt das Zustandekommen der verschiedenen 
Dialektgruppen des Idg. tiberhaupt durch Sprachiibertragungen 
auf unterworfene fremdsprachige, auch fremdrassische Volker. 
In ahnlichen Gedankengiingen bewegt sich v. Ginneken,™ der 
die 1. LV durch Unterwerfung der Germanen seitens der Kelten 
und daraus sich ergebenden Sprach- und Sprecheinfluss erklart. 
Schliesslich schafft Kauffmann™ aus diesen Gedankengingen 
heraus einen ganz neuen Begriff: simtliche germanischen Vd6l- 
kerwanderungsstamme sind einer Beeinflussung seitens der 
Volker ausgesetzt, auf die sie bei ihren Wanderungen stossen. 
Diese Beeinflussung spiegelt sich in Sprachverinderungen (nim- 
lich LVV) wider, und die unter diesen Umstinden sich heraus- 


7 KZ, un, 331. 8 Deutsche Altertumskunde, mm, 197. 

° Zur Gesch. d. d. Spr? 165. 

° ZB. Meillet, MSL, xtx, 164, 172, Caractéres 18 und sonst; Nérrenberg, 
Globus, Lxxvu, 388 ff.; Braun, Die Urbev. Eur. u. Herk. d. Germ. (1922). 

« PBB xxxvt, 307 ff., xxxvu, 112 ff., Neophil., u, 20 ff., Idg. u. Germ. 
(1924). 2 TF, tv, 36 ff., HU, 1, 103 f. 

8 Principes (1907), pp. 472 ff. M4 ZfdPh, xtv1, 333 ff. 
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bildende Eigenart der Sprache nennt er den “‘Vélkerwanderungs- 
stil.” Alle eben erwahnten Forscher werden in ihren Erklarungen 
von ethnischen Erwigungen geleitet. 

Der psychologischen und ethnologischen Betrachtiingsweise 
steht die physiologische gegeniiber. Rein physiologisch erkliren 
Meyer-Benfey, Collitz und Pokorny die LVV, wenn sie an geo- 
physische und klimatische Einwirkungen denken. So meinen 
Meyer-Benfey® und Collitz,’* dass der Gebirgsreichtum Siid- 
deutschlands zumindest eine Erklirung fiir die 2. LV abgeben 
kénnte, indem die Sprecher beim Steigen zu stirkerer Atmung 
veranlasst wurden, die dann ihrerseits die Verschiebung zur 
Folge gehabt habe; Pokorny" jedoch denkt an einen Klimaum- 
schlag, der um 500 v. Chr. die Germanen zu festerem Mund- 
verschluss zwang und somit zur 1. LV fiihrte. 

Suchen die eben genannten Gelehrten die Erklarung auf 
exogen-physiologischem Gebiete, so findet eine endogen-phy- 
siologische Betrachtungsweise ihre Vertreter in van Hamel, Boer 
und Prokosch. Prolepsis der Stimmbinder liefert van Hamel!*® 
die Erklarung fiir die Verschiebungserscheinungen, wahrend 
Boer'® annimmt, dass die Stimmbiinder einen weiten Abstand 
haben, demzufolge eine Verstarkung des Atemdruckes eintritt, 
die ihrerseits nun zu den Verschiebungen fiihrt. Gleichfalls auf 
verstarkten Atemdruck fiihrt Prokosch®® die Lautverschiebungs- 
erscheinungen zuriick, doch ist er geneigt, in dieser Artikula- 
tionsverstarkung eine dem Germanischen innewohnende Ten- 
denz zu sehen. 

KRITIK 


4. Die durch Grimm, Curtius und Muellenhoff vertretenen 
Anschauungen haben als Voraussetzung psychologische Erw4- 
gungen, deren Exaktheit bei dem heutigen Stande der Sprach- 
psychologie und wohl auch der Volkspsychologie noch nicht als 
gesichert gelten kann. Die arbeitsmethodisch sich fiihlbarma- 
chende Schwiche besteht in dem Mangel, den Nachweis fiir die 
Allgemeingiiltigkeit von Ursachen wie Jugendkraft, Tatenlust 
usw. fiir Sprachverinderungen, wie sie die LVV aufweisen, 
beizubringen. Denn nicht iiberall treten LVserscheinungen da 


 ZfdA, xiv, 101 ff. % AJ Ph, xxxtx, 413 f. 

17 WuS, x11, 303 ff. 18 Tijds. v. Ned. Taal- en Letterk., xtvmi, 19 ff. 
19 Neophil., 1, 103 ff. 

20S. Anm. 2; vgl. auch JEGPh, xvt, 1 ff., xx1, 119 ff. 
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auf, wo der Nachweis von Jugendkraft und Tatenlust wohl 
erbracht werden kénnte. Mit der Feststellung aber, dass solche 
psychologischen Anlagen eben bei den germanischen Stimmen 
die erwaihnten Resultate zeitigten, wird die Beschrinkung der 
Erklarung auf den Einzelfall zugegeben. 

5. Arbeitet die psychologische Richtung mit Methoden, 
deren Schwichen hauptsichlich in dem Mangel bestehen, ihre 
Voraussetzungen als wissenschaftlich arbeitsfihig und zuver- 
lassig erweisen zu kénnen, so liegt die Schwiiche der zweiten 
Gruppe, der ethnologischen Richtung, in den von ihr ver- 
wandten Voraussetzungen selbst. So zieht Feist, einer der 
Hauptfiirsprecher des keltischen Substrats als Erklarung der 
LVV, sich den ernsten Tadel des Keltologen Pokorny” zu, dass 
,,Forscher, die nicht die geniigende Kenntnis im Keltischen 
besitzen, sich mit wichtigen keltischen Problemen befassen.“ 
Aufs Entschiedendste ist auch der Annahme zu widersprechen, 
meint Pokorny, dass germ. LV und keltische Lenierung zusam- 
mengehéren (ein Protest, der schon von Prokosch*” gegen Lot- 
speich™* geaiussert worden war), denn der keltischen Lenierung 
liegt eine Lockerung der Muskelspannung zugrunde, wahrend 
die LV auf eine Verstarkung der Muskelspannung schliessen 
lasst. Und auf gleicherweise schwankendem Boden haben sich 
andere Substraterklirungen aufgebaut. Da ist Giintert,™ der fiir 
den Einfluss des Etruskisch-Ritischen plidiert. Da es ein 
iiberaus klarendes und grundsiitzliches Licht auf die Art, mit 
welcher Substraterklarungen gewéhnlich gewonnen werden, 
wirft, sei hier ausfiihrlich zitiert, was Menghin vom archiologi- 
schen Standpunkte zu Giinterts etruskisch-raitischen Gedanken- 
gingen zu sagen hat: “Wieso Giintert sagen kann, man diirfe 
als die gesicherte Ansicht der Prihistoriker ansehen, dass die 
Germanen aus einer Vermischung von Nordindogermanen und 
alteuropiischen Vélkerstimmen hervorgegangen seien, kann ich 
nicht recht begreifen. Denn wenn G. unter den Prihistorikern 
die prihistorischen Archéologen meinen sollte, dann trifft seine 
Behauptung ganz gewiss nicht zu. Die Fachprihistoriker sind 
vielmehr in einem ganz seltenen Masse dariiber einig, dass die 
Germanen der in der Urheimat zuriickgebliebene Teil der Indo- 
germanen bzw. Nordindogermanen sind. Warum wir Prahi- 


21 WuS., x11, 303 f. % JEGPh, xxt, 119 ff. 
% JEGPh, xvu, 157 ff. “« WuS, x, 1 fi. 
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storiker auf diesem Standpunkte stehen, das habe ich kurz und 
biindig in meinem Aufsatze im Korrespondenzblatte des Ge- 
samtvereins der deutschen Geschichts- und Altertumsvereine 
1926 dargelegt. Dort habe ich mich auch schon dariiber geiu- 
ssert, was von dem bei gewissen Philologen beliebten Heranziehen 
der Etrusker und Rater zur Erkliarung germanischer und indo- 
germanischer Spracheigentiimlichkeiten zu halten ist. Die Vor- 
stellung, als hatte es in Mitteleuropa bis in spathistorische 
Zeiten hinein eine den Etruskern verwandte Urbevélkerung 
gegeben, stammt aus einer Zeit, in der man an solche Probleme 
mit rein historischen Mitteln heranging oder im besten Falle 
mit untauglichem linguistischen Riistzeug. Sie sollte als end- 
giltig beseitigt gelten, seit Friedrich Stolz durch scharf ein- 
dringende historisch-philologische Untersuchung festgestellt 
hat, dass der Name Rater in geschichtlicher Zeit ein Sammel- 
name fiir ganz verschiedene Stimme war, unter denen sich 
Etrusker, Veneto-Illyrer, Kelten und vielleicht auch Ligurer 
befanden. Die etruskischen Riter sind, wie sich aus Inschriften, 
Ortsnamen und geschichtlichen Nachrichten klar ergibt, niemals 
iiber Siidtirol und Sondrio hinausgekommen und auch hier erst 
im 4. Jahrhundert aufgetreten, als sie von den Kelten aus 
Italien verdringt wurden. Nicht minder sicher lasst es sich 
beweisen, dass die hallstattzeitliche Bevélkerung des mittleren 
und nérdlichen Tirol sowie des iibrigen Teiles der Ostalpen 
veneto-illyrisch war. Alle diese historisch-linguistischen For- 
schungsergebnisse werden von der Archiaologie in glainzender 
Weise bestatigt.... Die etruskisch-ritische Urbevélkerung 
Mitteleuropas zerflattert also bei kritischem Zugriff in Nichts 
und hat aus allen Kombinationen auszuscheiden.’™ 

Auch vom rein linguistischen Standpunkte her kénnen 
starke Bedenken erhoben werden; aus Besprechungen, die ich 
mit Frau Dr. Fiesel (in Yale University) itiber die Rolle des 
Etruskischen im Zusammenhange mit Substraterklirungen 
habe fiihren kénnen, ergab sich, dass zB. die oft zitierte As- 
piration der etruskischen Tenues lautgeschichtlich noch gar 
nicht ausgewertet werden kann, da unsere Kenntnis des 
Etruskischen selbst noch viel zu diirftig ist. Das Bestreben, die 
etruskische Sprache nach dieser Richtung hin ausdeuten zu 


% Zitiert nach Pokorny, WuS, xm, 309 f., aus einem Schreiben Menghins 
an Pokorny. 
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wollen, muss als durchaus verfriiht bezeichnet werden. Aus 
ihnlichen Griinden ist die Erwaihnung des etruskischen An- 
fangsakzentes in diesen Zusammenhingen ganz problematisch. 

Im Prinzip eignet der Mangel wissenschaftlicher Exaktheit 
wohl allen bisher aufgestellten Subtraterklirungen. Solange wir 
die Verschiedenheit der Artikulationsweise der betreffenden 
Substratsprache nicht wissenschaftlich exakt und einwandfrei 
bestimmen kénnen, solange in den meisten Fillen die Sub- 
stratsprachen selbst noch der peinlichst genauen Erforschung 
harren—ganz abgesehen von dem dann zu fiihrenden Nachweis 
einer Vélkermischung solcher Art, dass wir auf sich klar doku- 
mentierende Substrateinfliisse mit grosser Wahrscheinlichkeit 
rechnen kénnten—solange hiingen simtliche Substraterkla- 
rungen in der Luft, und alles Argumentieren bleibt bestenfalls 
ein Austausch verschiedener Vermutungen. Doppelt zweifelhaft 
miissen alle Substraterklirungen dort erscheinen, wo man 
Sprachverainderungen ohne die Annahme ethnischen Einflusses 
beleuchten kann. 

6. Im Gegensatz zu den beiden eben behandelten Gruppen 
stellt sich die physiologische Richtung auf den Boden klar er- 
fassbarer Tatsachen. Grundlegende Erkenntnis ist fiir diese 
Gruppe die Auffassung, dass die Verschiebung der Konsonanten 
auf verstirkten Ateméruck zuriickzufiihren ist. Das Zustande- 
kommen dieses verstarkten Luftdruckes wird auf zwei Arten 
erklart. 

7. Wir haben einmal die Gelehrten, die mit Meyer-Benfey, 
Collitz und Pokorny die Verstirkung des Atemdruckes auf von 
aussen wirkende Ursachen zuriickleiten. Die von Meyer und 
Collitz vertretene Anschauung, dass das tagliche Bergsteigen 
und tiberhaupt die mit dem Leben in gebirgigen Gegenden ver- 
bundene physische Anstrengung in einer Erhéhung der Atem- 
tatigkeit resultiert hatte, die nun ihrerseits beispielsweise die 
Aspirierung einfacher Tenues zur Folge gehabt habe, hat so- 
gleich bei ihrem Auftreten lebhaften Widerspruch erfahren.* 
Denn wir miissten ja dann iiberall ahnliche Erscheinungen in 
den Sprachen beobachten kénnen, die unter ahnlichen Bedin- 
gungen existieren; wir miissten fernerhin einen sich stetig 
wiederholenden Vorgang auch noch heute beobachten kénnen. 
Man hat in diesem Zusammenhang den Forschungsreisenden 


% Vgl. hierzu Prokosch JEGPh, x1, 1 ff.; Behaghel, Gesch. d. d. Spr., p. 234. 
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Sven Hedin?’ gefragt, ob er bei seinen Expeditionsziigen ahnliche 
Beobachtungen gemacht habe, und man hat eine negative Ant- 
wort erhalten. Es ist ferner darauf hingewiesen worden, dass 
nur ein geringes Stiick Siiddeutschlands so beschaffen ist, dass 
tagtigliches Bergsteigen zu einer Erhéhung der Atemtatigkeit 
hatte fiihren kénnen. Vor allem aber muss betont. werden, dass 
unter dieser Erklirung die beiden LVV getrennt werden miissen. 
Das ist auch der Fall, wenn wir Pokornys** Ansicht unter- 
suchen, der einen um 500 v. Chr. stattgehabten Klimaumsturz” 
fiir die 1. LV verantwortlich machen will, und Pokorny sagt 
auch konsequent, dass die 2. LV nicht mit der 1. LV zu ver- 
binden sei; vielmehr folgt er hinsichtlich der 2. LV den von 
Heinertz*® aufgestellten Erklirungen. Nach Heinertz entsteht 
die 2. LV in Siiddeutschland durch Vermischung von germani- 
schen Stimmen mit Kelten, wobei der Wandel ¢>z und d>?# 
keltische Lautgebung der germanischen Aspiraten ist. Diese 
Theorie ist von van Hamel* mit guten Griinden angegriffen 
worden, denn es ist unméglich, das Vorhandensein einer be- 
trichtlichen keltischen Bevélkerung nachzuweisen. Wenn also 
Pokorny auch zugibt, dass seine Erklarung vom Klimaumsturz 
nur fiir die 1. LV hinreichend ist, so bedarf jedoch auch diese 
ihrerseits noch einer genauren Priifung. 

Pokornys Versuch ist richtig. Er will ein einheitliches Prinzip 
fiir die LVserscheinungen gewinnen, und zu diesem Zwecke 
nimmt er an, dass die Germanen, um sich vor dem Eindringen 
der kalten und feuchten Luft zu schiitzen, zu festerem Mund- 
verschluss verleitet wurden, womit naturgemiss eine Verengung 
der Reibungsflichen des Luftstromes und eine Verstirkung der 
Exspiration Hand in Hand ging. Wenn es jedoch wirklich darauf 
ankam, die Sprechorgane vor feuchter Luft zu schiitzen, dann 
sollte man annehmen, dass sich der Verschluss so oft und so 
bald wie méglich gebildet hatte, nimlich vor allem doch in der 
Glottis, sodann in den Lippen, sodass wir schliesslich eine 
Sprache hatten bekommen miissen, die vornehmlich aus Nasal- 
lauten bestanden haben wiirde; denn die Nasallaute haben 
Vibrationsverschluss im Kehlkopf und vollkommenen Ver- 
schluss in der Mundéffnung, und darum wiirde eine Nasal- 


27 Behaghel, loc. cit. % WuS, xm, 303 ff. 
2° Vgl. Sernander in Reallex. s.o. Eichenzeit und Klimaverschlechterung. 
#0 S. Anm. 5. 31 Neophil, x1, 297 ff. 
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sprache ganz besonders dem von Pokorny aufgestellten Prinzip 
entsprechen. 

Und doch ist Pokornys Erklirungsversuch in einer Hinsicht 
bedeutend; er will ein durchgehendes Prinzip aufstellen. Um 
es aber zu finden, verfallt er auf etwas so Aussergewéhnliches 
wie eine Verengung der Reibungsflichen durch kaltes und 
feuchtes Wetter. 

8. Die Schwiiche der eben vorgetragenen exogen-physio- 
logischen Theorien ist, dass die beiden LVV als getrennte 
Phainomene angesehen und erklirt werden miissen. Denn, wie 
bereits oben (§2) erwahnt, die beiden LVV weisen eine so iiber- 
raschende Ahnlichkeit auf, dass man sich ernstlich mit der 
Frage, ob sie in ihren Grundlagen zusammenhingen, befassen 
muss. Hier sind es vor allem drei Forscher, die mit endogen- 
physiologischen Argumenten die Einheitlichkeit der LVV nach- 
zuweisen versuchen: van Hamel, Boer und Prokosch. Der Aus- 
gangspunkt ist auch hier die Annahme einer Verstirkung des 
Atemdruckes, wodurch ein einheitliches Prinzip fiir die Ver- 
schiebungserscheinungen innerhalb jeder einzelnen LV sowie 
auch fiir die Verschiebungserscheinungen beider LVV zusammen 
gewonnen wird. 

Van Hamel* arbeitet mit einer proleptischen Stimmbiander- 
stellung: zwischen der Artikulation eines Konsonanten und 
eines Vokals stellt sich eine wenn auch kaum bemerkbare Pause 
ein, wahrend derer die Stimmbinder sich bereits zur Vokal- 
artikulation naihern, der Mund jedoch noch in der Konsonanten- 
stellung verharrt. Das artikulatorische Resultat dieses Intervalls 
ist ein dem Konsonanten folgender homorganer Spirant. Aber 
wie einleuchtend diese Erwaigungen auch sein mégen, so darf 
jedoch nicht itibersehen werden, dass die Medienverschiebungen 
unter diesem Gesichtspunkt unerklirt bleiben. Fiir jeden Ver- 
schiebungssatz von Konsonanten muss hier eine besondere 
Erklarung aufgestellt werden, und die LVV werden zwar nicht 
notwendigerweise von einander getrennt, aber in sich auf- 
gespaltet. 

Boer® stellt ebenfalls als einheitliches Prinzip eine Zunahme 
des Atemdruckes auf; Aspirierung der Tenues, Spirantisierung 
aller Aspiraten und Medienverschiebung als Verminderung des 
Stimmtons und damit Vermehrung des Atemdruckes sind auf 


2S. Anm. 18. 3S. Anm. 19. 
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verstirkten Luftdruck zuriickzufiihren. Das Zustandekommen 
dieser Vermehrung des Atemdruckes erklirt sich nach Boer 
durch die absolut hypothetische Feststellung, dass der weitere 
Abstand der Stimmbiinder, der fiir die Medienverschiebung 
angenommen wird, primir ist, und dass diese verminderte 
Spannung der Stimmbiander den starken exspiratorischen Ak- 
zent des Germanischen verursacht. Das Hauptargument Boers 
besteht in der Heranziehung der heutigen Aussprache des ¢ im 
Dinischen als Affrikata, in der er eine Fortsetzung der LVV 
sieht. Wir sollten dann jedoch erwarten, dass bei dem gleichen 
zugrundeliegenden Lautwandel der Laut p entstehen wiirde. 
Wie mir aber Lektor Viggo Forchhammer liebenswiirdigerweise 
in einem Schreiben™ mitteilt, ist “der Laut, der so sehr haufig 
in Danisch und vor allem im Kopenhagenschen Dialekt nach ¢ 
folgt, ein reines s, also ein Rillenlaut” und kein Spaltiaut ()). 
Selbst wenn bei einzelnen Sprechern ein ) dem ¢# folgen sollte, 
“‘wird es immer als ein Sprachfehler (Lispeln) aufgefasst.”” Dass 
diese Beblasungserscheinung gar nichts mit den LVserschei- 
nungen zu tun hat, ergibt sich weiterhin aus der Tatsache, dass 
sie auch bei anderen Lauten sich vorfindet, wo sie—streng 
genommen—den LVserscheinungen entsprechend gar nicht zu 
erwarten wire. “Ein ahnliches Finomen wie das ¢s haben wir 
auch und zwar ebenfalls hauptsichlich im Kopenhagenschen 
mit Os: gud wird zu guds. Auch hier haben wir ein s und kein 
thorn... .” 

Wiahrend also somit Boers Heranziehen der dianischen Af- 
frizierung im Zusammenhang mit den LVV als unzutreffend zu 
bezeichnen ist, besteht doch seine Verkniipfung der 1. LV und 
2. LV in ihrer Gesamtheit zu recht und hat zu gelten, da sie auf 
klar erfassbaren lautphysiologischen Erwiaigungen ruht und 
daher jeder Substrat-, Berg- oder Klimatheorie vorzuziehen ist. 
Man fragt sich nur wieder: warum haben sich, selbst bei pri- 
mirem Stimmbianderabstand, die betreffenden Lautgruppen in 
Bewegung gesetzt? 

9. In einem Aufsatz iiber die Idg. Media Aspirata® hatte 
Prokosch die Konsonantenverschiebungserscheinungen des Ger- 
manischen auf ein einheitliches, sich mit Boers Gedanken- 
gingen beriihrendes phonetisches Prinzip zuriickgefiihrt. Atem- 
druck und Muskelspannung in ihrem Widerspiel geniigen, die 


* Datiert Kgbenhavn, 25, 7, 1935. %S. Anm. 2. 
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Verschiebungserscheinungen hinreichend zu beleuchten und er- 
kliren. Unter der Voraussetzung einer mehr oder weniger kon- 
stanten Muskelspannungsgrisse lisst sich die Annahme iiber- 
wiegenden Atemdruckes als zureichender Erklirung der LVV 
rechtfertigen. Ein ¢ (pater) wird infolge des Atemdruckes as- 
piriert (th), bis schliesslich der Verschluss durch die standig 
wirksame Exspirationskraft gesprengt wird (#h>t>) und sich 
endlich ein ) ergibt (*fapar). Ebenso werden bei einem d (duo) 
durch tiberwiegenden Atemdruck die Stimmbander auseinander- 
getrieben, bis sie sich nicht mehr beriihren und d iiber ¢ zu ¢ 
(two) wird. Unter m. E. ausserhalb der LVV liegenden Be- 
dingungen wird ein ) zu 6 (got. fadar), d.h. es wird stimmhaft 
(Verners Gesetz). Aber der Reibelautcharakter des jetzigen 3 
war durch iiberwiegenden Atemdruck entstanden, der also fiir 
die Dauer der Verschiebung von ¢ zu ) die bei der Artikulation 
des fiir ¢ nétigen Verschlusses anwesende Muskelspannung iiber- 
winden musste. Nachdem ein Reibelaut sich ergeben hatte, 
nachdem also der Atemdruck keine Angriffsfliche mehr hatte, 
stellte sich die langsam zum Normal zuriickschwingende Mus- 
kelspannung ein. Inzwischen aber war unter bestimmten Be- 
dingungen bei diesem ) ein Verschluss der Stimmbinder ein- 
getreten (b>), sodass, wihrend der stets arbeitende Atem- 
druck nun eine neue Angriffsfliche an den geschlossenen 
(strenggenommen natiirlich: vibrierenden) Stimmbiindern des 
6 hatte, die Muskelspannung mitderweile ungestért re-agierte, 
d.h. die durch den Atemdruck auseinandergezwungenen Mus- 
keln wieder zusammenzog und den urspriinglichen Verschluss- 
zustand wieder herstellte. Somit entwickelt sich aus 3 ein d 
(got. fadar>ags. fader). Der stindig arbeitende Atemdruck 
zwang die Stimmbinder von neuem auseinander, sodass d iiber 
d zu ¢ wird (ahd. fater) und die Reihe t>p)>d3>d>q>+¢ sich 
damit schliesst.* 

Wir kommen somit mit anderen zu dem Schluss, dass die 
den LVV zugrundeliegende Ursache ein dem Germanischen 
eigener, ausgesprochener Atemdruck ist. Wir stellen weiterhin 
fest, dass dieser Atemdruck eine dem Germanischen innewohn- 
ende Tendenz zu sein scheint, da er sich in fortlaufender Weise 
auswirkt. Mit dieser Feststellung aber kénnen wir uns begniigen. 
Jede Sprache hat eine inhirente Entwicklungstendenz, von 


% Vgl. Prokosch, AJ Ph, xxxim, 195 ff.; MPh, x1, 71 ff. 
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Sapir drifi®’ genannt. Hier miissen wir die bis jetzt mégliche 
Lésung des Ritsels haben. Da Sprache etwas Lebendiges ist, 
teilt sie auch die Eigenschaft bestindiger Entwicklung und 
Verinderung alles Lebendigen. Und wie wir immer nur bis zur 
Darstellung der wirkenden Ursache der allem Lebendigen in- 
newohnenden Entwicklungsgesetze vorstossen kénnen, miissen 
wir uns auch bei Spracherklirungen damit begniigen. Denn 
hierbei nach dem Ursprung der Ursache zu fragen, hiesse nach 
dem Ursprung alles Lebens selbst zu fragen. 

Somit findet die mit sprachwissenschaftlichem Riistzeug 
gefundene und mit sprachwissenschaftlichen Mitteln zu prii- 
fende Lésung des Ritsels der LVV ihren Ausdruck in dem 
Satze, dass der zu einer gewissen Zeit der Sprache eigene und 
ihr innewohnende iiberwiegende Atemdruck als eine Drifter- 
scheinung in seiner Auswirkung die Verschiebungserscheinungen 
zur Folge hat. 

ERGEBNIS 


10. Somit ergibt sich, dass innere Griinde die LVV bedingen. 
Damit erledigt sich auch der Erzeinwand, dass das Auftreten 
des Atemdruckes als Neuerung seitens der germanischen Spra- 
chen auf eine von den Indogermanen verschiedene Bevélkerung 
zuriickgehen muss. Denn die Anfainge der LVV kénnen als 
Drifterscheinungen, als Sprechgewohnheiten durchaus schon im 
Idg. vorhanden gewesen sein,** und natiirlich fiihrte die Auf- 
spaltung des Idg. zu Dialekten mit andersgerichtetem Einzel- 
leben, andersartigem Drift. Jedoch kénnen dussere Griinde sehr 
wohl die Erklarung dafiir liefern, dass die beiden LVV sich nicht 
in absoluter Parallelitat manifestieren. Eine Untersuchung der 
2. LV daraufhin fiihrt zu folgenden Erwaigungen. 

11. Der Drift einer Sprache ist gerichtet. ,,The drift of a 
language is constituted by the unconscious selection on the part 
of its speakers of those individual variations that are cumulative 
in some special direction. ... In the long run any new feature 
of the drift becomes part and parcel of the common, accepted 


37 Vgl. zu allem Folgenden Sapir, Language (1921), Kap. 7. Da es unméglich 
zu sein scheint, ein deutsches Wort zu finden, das zufillig alle in dem englischen 
Worte drift enthaltenen Bedeutungsassoziationen in sich trigt, habe ich in 
diesem Aufsatz das Wort als der Drift (: der Lift) ins Deutsche tibernommen. 

* In ein paar idg. Sprachen (zB. Avestisch) manifestieren sich Lautver- 
ainderungen, die méglicherweise auf die gleiche Pridisposition zuriickgehen. 
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speech, but for a long time it may exist as a mere tendency in 
the speech of a few. . . .““*® Davon leitet sich ein anderer Satz 
ab, der auf die 2. LV ein erklarendes Licht werfen muss: Bei 
Abwanderung von Sprachgruppen wird der alte Drift ganz oder 
teilweise aufgegeben, und unter Umstianden treten dafiir neue, 
andersgeartete Tendenzen ein. Wie Prokosch ausfihrlich dar- 
legt,*° ist die Annahme, dass sich die 2. LV von Norden nach 
Siiden ausbreitete (d.i. scheinbar ausbreitete), ausserordentlich 
wahrscheinlich. Wir nehmen danach ein Sprach- und Bevélker- 
ungszentrum an, das etwa zwischen Elbe und Oder gelegen 
haben kénnte. Als der Drift des Atemdruckes. gerade zur As- 
piration der Tenues gefiihrt hatte, wanderten etwa um 200 v. 
Chr." die friesischen und sachsischen Stimme ab, um bis an die 
Nordseekiiste vorzudringen. Sie verloren somit den Kontakt mit 
der ‘““Muttergruppe” und ihren Sprachgewohnheiten. Zuhause 
jedoch setzte sich der Drift fort, und als etwa um das Jahr- 
hundert vor Christi Geburt sich Mitteldeutschland mit den 
nachmaligen (thiiringischen und) frinkischen Stimmen anfiillte, 
hatten diese wohl den Atemdruckdrift zuhause bis zur Ver- 
schiebung der inlautenden und bis zu einer sehr ausgebildeten 
Aspirierung bez. schon Affrizierung der anlautenden Tenues 
mitgemacht. Wahrscheinlich zwischen 100 v. Chr. und 50 v. 
Chr. lésen sich die spiteren Markomannen vom Zentrum, be- 
setzen Béhmen und bringen die Driftanlagen der Verschiebung 
aller inlautenden Tenues zu Spiranten und aller anlautenden 
Tenues bis zur Affrikation mit. Als dann die bis zuletzt im 
Zentrum sitzengebliebenen Langobarden abziehen, fiillt sich das 
Urgebiet mit Slaven, und wenn das Licht der Geschichte auf die 
Langobarden fallt, haben sie auch die 2. LV prompt durchge- 
fiihrt. 

Analog liasst sich die dialektgeographisch ahnlich geordnete 
Medienverschiebung erfassen. Diese Auffassung legt die 2. 
LV durchaus nicht in die zwei vorchristlichen Jahrhunderte.* 
Wir sprechen nur von den Entwicklungstendenzen, die “cumu- 


89 Sapir, op. cit., p. 165 f. 

“ In seinem gerade im Erscheinen begriffenen Buche, A Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Germanic Languages, das ich teilweise im MS einsehen konnte. 

“ Die im Folgenden aufgestellten Daten sind natiirlich relativ, vgl. auch 
Prokosch, JEGPh, xvt, 20. 
 Vgl. Bremer, Etknographie d. germ. Stimme, p. 926 f. 
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lative in some special direction” sind. Die ausziehenden Stamme 
nahmen diese Tendenz mit sich, und es ist nur zu erwarten, dass 
sich diese Entwicklungsrichtung eine Reihe von Generationen 
hindurch auch in der neuen Heimat forsetzte. Andrerseits stellt 
sich nun hier bald ein abweichender Einfluss ein, der den bis 
zu einer gewissen Stufe durchgefiihrten Drift unterbindet und 
durch neue Entwicklungstendenzen ersetzt. Somit erklart sich 
die am weitesten durchgefiihrte Verschiebung des d zu ¢ (Den- 
tale werden zuerst von der LV erfasst), die etwas beschrinkter 
durchgefiihrte des 6 zu p, usw. 

Die hauptsichlichste Abweichung der 2. LV von der 1. LV 
besteht innerhalb der Tenues in dem zz-Laute, der sich aus 
einem -/- entwickelt und, in Parallelismus zur 1. LV, ein p hatte 
ergeben sollen. Es ist natiirlich schwer, den genauen Unterschied 
zwischen ahd. s und g zu fixieren; immerhin scheint ein fiihlbarer 
Unterschied bestanden zu haben (mhd. Dichter bilden keinen 
reinen Reim -s-: -z-), und der z-Laut kann seinem artikulatori- 
schen Charakter nach dem zu erwartenden )-Laut recht nahe 
gestanden haben. Beziiglich der spaiteren Entwicklung des z 
zum Rillenlaut s vgl. Prokosch, JF, xxx, 377-394. 

12. Somit ergibt sich, dass beide LVV durch ein einheitliches 
phonetisches Prinzip erklart werden kénnen. Daher sind auch 
dieselben Ausnahmen (sp, st, usw.) beiden Verschiebungen 
eigen. Wir haben als Grund fiir die LVV einen wohl iiber ein 
Jahrtausend sich erstreckenden Drift (iiberwiegenden Atem- 
druck) zu erschliessen, der durchaus die gleichen Resultate 
zeitigt; nur ist deren Erscheinungsform in der 2. LV durch 
Bedingungen beeintrichtigt, fiir die sich recht wahrscheinliche 
Erklarungen finden lassen kénnen. Und ohne uns in prahis- 
torische ethnologische Spekulationen zu ergehen, die bis jetzt in 
fast jedem einzelnen Falle auf schwankendem Boden standen, 
kénnen wir jetzt den gesamten Erscheinungskomplex der LVV 
aus der Sprache selbst heraus erkliaren. 

GEORGE NORDMEYER 
West Virginia University 








“LAY” AND “LAW” 


Many years ago Professor Charles M. Hathaway queried in 
Englische Studien (xtvu, 475) whether the thieves’ term /ay of 
the nineteenth century is not the same as the thieves’ term law 
found in the writings of Greene and Dekker. In the process of 
editing Lay for the Early Modern English Dictionary pertinent 
evidence has appeared, but since most of the evidence is too late 
(post 1700) for inclusion in the dictionary, this note seems to be 
called for. 

The Oxford English Dictionary defines this sense of law (sb. 
14b) as “A particular branch of the art of thieving,’ and has 
supporting quotations of c1550 and 1591. The EMnED will 
have additional quotations from Dekker (1608) and from A De- 
scription of Love (ed. 2, 1620), sig. E3, but nothing has come 
to light after 1620. 

The first recorded appearance of lay as thieves’ cant is in the 
compound kidlay in A Dictionary of the Canting Crew by B. E. 
(a1700), as follows: ““Kidlay, one who meeting a Prentice with 
a Bundle or Parcel of Goods, wheedles him by fair Words, and 
whipping Sixpence into his Hand, to step on a short and sham 
Errand for him, in the mean time Runs away with the Goods.” 
If only this evidence were available, the meaning of /ay here 
would seem to be “‘a person engaged in some branch of thievery,” 
rather than “a particular branch of the art of thieving.”’ Yet we 
should probably infer either that B. E. did not accurately under- 
stand the term, or, more likely, that he was somewhat inexpert 
in the art of lexicography, for in 1718 Charles Hitchin, the City 
Marshal of London, compiled An Account of all Flash Words 
now in vogue among the thieves, etc., in which is the following 
definition: ‘“Kidlay, is when you see a Boy or a Porter with a 
Bundle, to desire him to go on an Errand for you, telling him 
you'll take Care of his goods the while; but as soon as he’s out 
of Sight, you make off with the Booty.” 

That Hitchin clearly used Jay as Greene had used Jaw is 
shown further in Hitchin’s list by such definitions as “The 
Waggon Lay. Stealing Goods out of Waggons at an Inn or on 
the Road,” “‘The Service Lay. Hiring themselves for Servants 
in order to rob the House,” and “The Dub Lay. Picking 
Pockets.” 

Contrary to B. E., it appears that the person engaged in a 
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lay was known not as /ay but as a /ayer. Evidence for this asser- 
tion is found in Memoirs of the Right Villainous John Hall, the 
late Famous and Notorious Robber (1714). The Memoirs contain 
An Interpretation of the Several Qualities of Rogues, written by 
Hall when under sentence of death in 1707, and are valuable 
as a classification of thieves. Here we find, for instance, “‘Chiev- 
ing-Layers, such as cut the Leathers which bear up Coaches 
behind, and whilst the Coachmen come off their Boxes to see 
what’s the Matter, they take a Box or Trunk from under his 
Seat’’; and ‘‘Mill Layers, such as break into Houses by forcing 
Doors or Shutters open with Betties or Chizels.”” Also defined 
are Waggon-Layers, Prad Layers, and Fam Layers, all as persons. 

It would thus seem that Professor Hathaway’s query is safely 
answered in the affirmative, for clearly at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century /ay was used in that sense of Jaw which was 
used by thieves a century earlier. And this use of Jay, as later 
evidence reveals, continues through the nineteenth century, 
when Dickens, for one, brought it to the attention of the reading 
public by employing kinchin-lay (=kidlay) in Oliver Twist. 
Whether in the eighteenth century /aw was in actual use con- 
temporaneously with Jay is not certain, for the single recorded 
instance, figging law in Grose’s Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue 
in 1785, conceivably may have been a dictionary survival. The 
fact that Greene, in his Notable Discovery of Coosnage (1591), 
had used almost the same words in defining figging Jaw suggests 
that Grose was simply lifting the term from Greene. But regard- 
less of the length of that period when both lay and Jaw were in 
common use among thieves, it is certain that ultimately Jaw in 
this sense disappeared and Jay took its place. 

Whence came this sense, and why this substitution? In our 
present state of knowledge the answer may only be guessed at, 
but certainly very plausible speculations can be made. We can- 
not, however, accept the conjectural assertion of Greene himself 
that thieves deliberately adopted the word /aw and perversely 
gave it to their arts as “an honest and godly title.”” Probably 
a more likely clue can be found in the fact that the sense-history 
of the English word Jaw has been materially influenced by the 
similar but not cognate French Jot, Old French /ei. During the 
years corresponding to the Middle English period, according to 
Godefroy’s Dictionnaire de l’Ancienne Langue Francaise, one 
sense of Joi was “coutume, usage, mode.” The phrase A loi de 
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was defined by Godefroy as “A la maniére de’’; and the phrase, 
de la loi as “selon la maniére, |’usage.’’ Now it is significant, 
I think, that in Middle English there developed, surely as a 
borrowing from the French, that sense of Jaw which the Middle 
English Dictionary will define as “‘A manner or style of doing,”’ 
and which was generally found in the locution “in the best law.” 
It is true that this particular sense seems not to have survived 
the Middle English period, but it is only the slightest of transi- 
tions from the general signification of ‘“‘manner of doing”’ to the 
specific signification, “‘a manner or mode of thieving.” That is, 
it is not at all improbable that a vulgarized colloquial sense in a 
special application should have existed for many years without 
being recorded in the written language, especially since during 
the putative period of its submergence the jargon of the under- 
world did not really attain the dignity of print. In short, it is 
my theory that Greene’s word /aw is simply the first recording 
of an old but hitherto unnoticed special development of Middle 
English Jaw= manner of style of doing. 

Nor, I think, was /ay any more a linguistic sport than was 
law. For Old French /oi or /ei not only affected the sense-history 
of English Jaw but also led through direct borrowing to the 
Middle English Jai, Modern English Jay, which the OED lists 
as LAY sb.* and defines as “Law; esp. religious law; hence, a 
religion, a faith.” The word is illustrated by quotations covering 
the period from a1225 to 1599, and the EMnED will have a later 
quotation from an edition of an English translation of Pliny in 
1634. Other quotations available in the EMnE period point to 
a more embracing definition than that of the OED, to one such 
as “‘a way of life.” From such a general sense it is not impossible 
that there could develop a special sense cognate to that of law, 
the two words existing side by side for some time. A more plaus- 
ible solution, however, probably would be that just as lay= 
religion was taken directly from Old French /ei= religion (listed 
as the primary sense by Godefroy), so Jay=manner or mode 
was taken directly from Old French Jei=“‘coutume” or “ma- 
niére.”’ If either of these theories is valid, then /ay existed con- 
currently with Jaw, perhaps being considered by users simply as 
a variant pronunciation, even when Greene used the term Jaw. 
Such a situation is not improbable. The accidents of usage then 
might have helped /ay gain the ascendancy over the other form 
(or word) and thus gradually /aw in this sense fell into disuse. 
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But regardless of the"validity of these speculations, there is 
little doubt that, once in use, Jay in this cant sense underwent 
at two points a process of fusion with associated senses of that 
lay sb. which had developed from lay vb. The element of daring 
and risk involved in the meaning of our word led, for example, 
to confusion with that sense which appears in the OED as sense 
1 of tay sb.,’ “A wager, ... hence=chance, hazard.” In 1725 
the New Canting Dictionary s.v. lay defined the word thus: “An 
Enterprise or Attempt; To be sick of the Lay, To be tir’d in 
waiting for an opportunity to effect their Purposes. Also an 
Hazard or Chance; as, He stands a queer Lay; He stands an odd 
Chance, or is in great Danger.” The OED quoted the last half 
of this definition to illustrate sense 1, but ignored the significant 
first half, where the admixture of senses is suggested. 

The second point of fusion is, as Professor Hathaway sug- 
gested, with sense 6 of this Lay sb.,’ “A line or plan of business, 
occupation, adventure, etc.’’ Apparently this sense developed 
at the end of the EMnE period, for no quotations have been 
found antedating the one from Farquhar in 1707. But its use 
from then on is clearly shown by the several OED quotations 
up to 1876. Just when confusion first occurred is not known, 
but the resemblance of the meanings of the two words would 
probably lead to an early merging, and surely the quotation of 
1858 (as well as, possibly, that from Dickens in 1852) shows 
that such a confusion had developed by the middle of the nine- 
teenth century: “It is a sad thing for a great country... to 
have taken to the filibustering lay. If the word is from the vo- 
cabulary of thieves, to the conduct of thieves it is appropriate,” 

An evident possibility of a third influence from the OED 
LAY sb.” appears in the existence of the word layer in the various 
compounds defined by Hitchin in the quotations given above. 
The fact that the agent noun suffix -er, characteristically added 
to verbs, could be added to Jay here hints at the likelihood that 
users of our word Jay had at least some vague feeling of a rela- 
tionship between it and the verb Jay, that, in other words, it 
was derived from the verb. 

Any further evidence concerning Jay and law, especially if 
it is before 1700, will be appreciated by the editors of the Early 
Modern English Dictionary. 

HAROLD B. ALLEN 
University of Michigan 





ON THE INTERPRETATION OF KLEIST’S 
PRINZ FRIEDRICH VON HOMBURG 


Nothing proves more strikingly the poetic vitality and hu- 
man significance of Kleist’s Prinz Friedrich von Homburg than 
the variety of interpretations to which it has been subjected. 
Already Hebbel, writing in 1850, speaks of ‘“‘schreiendste 
Meinungsverschiedenheiten” in regard to the play,' and there 
seems as yet no end to the strident diversity of opinion. A mere 
enumeration of those writings in which previous interpretations 
are reviewed or summarized bids fair to constitute a formidable 
bibliography.’ 

Some writers have seen in the play a vindication of military 
and civic discipline, with the Elector unconditionally victorious’; 
others have seen in it free heroism, represented by the Prince, 
completely triumphant over the dead letter of the law‘; while 
still others have discerned a compromise or reconciliation be- 
tween these two extremes; but even the adherents of the “Ver- 
sdhnungstheorie,’”’ though on the whole more perspicacious than 
their predecessors, have underrated the complexity of the 
solution. 

Kleist called his play a ‘“Schauspiel,” Hebbel saw it as a 
tragedy,’ and some modern writers have termed it outright a 


1 Hebbel’s Sdm#liche Werke, historisch-kritische Ausgabe besorgt von R. M. 
Werner, Berlin (Behr), 1901 ff., 1. Abteilung, vol. x1, p. 334, 3. Hereafter cited 
as Sémil. Wke. 

2 Cf. Hermann Gilow in Jahrbuch der Kleist-Gesellschaft 1921, pp. 22 ff.; 
Horst Engert in Jahrbuch der Kleist-Gesellschaft 1925-26, pp. 1 ff.; Josef Korner, 
Recht und Pflicht. Eine Kleist-Studie, (Leipzig: Teubner, 1926), p. 31; Gerhard 
Fricke, Gefiihl und Schicksal bei Heinrich von Kleist (Berlin: Junker u. Diinn- 
haupt, 1929), pp. 171 ff.; Gerhart Gleissberg, Kleists Prinz Friedrich von Hom- 
burg und seine Stellung in der Romantik (Breslau: Priebatsch, 1929), pp. 8 ff. 

* Tieck, in his Vorrede to the first edition of Kleist’s play (Heinrich von 
Kleists hinterlassene Schriften, herausg. v. Ludwig Tieck [Berlin: Reimer, 1821], 
p. lxiv) was the earliest, Gilow (in Jahrbuch d. Kleist-Gesellsch., 1921) is the most 
emphatic recent, adherent of the “‘subordination-theory.” 

* Julian Schmidt seems to have been the first to justify the Prince’s action 
as the revolt of free heroism against the traditional order; see his Gesch. d. deut. 
Lit. seit Lessings Tod, e.g. 4. Aufl. (Leipzig: Herbig, 1858), 1, 281, and his intro- 
duction to his and Tieck’s edition of Kleist’s Gesammelte Schriften, (Berlin: 
Reimer, 1859), 1, p. cix. 

§ Sémil. Wke., I. Abtlg., vol. x1, p. 323, 9. 
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comedy* or a semi-tragic comedy in the manner of Shakespeare.’ 
The two leading characters have given rise to a bewildering 
array of interpretations. The Elector especially has baffled the 
critics by his sovereign inscrutability and his versatile human- 
ity; he has been likened to Shakespeare’s enigmatical figures.*® 
The Prince too has been many things to many people. Kleist’s 
prodigious power of creating, in brief space, real living persons 
with natures and motives of modern complexity is most bril- 
liantly demonstrated in his last play, and it has not made 
“explanation” easy. 

In view of these facts, the following remarks purpose, not to 
offer a solution which will explain everything, but to point out, 
at the risk of one-sidedness, some aspects of the problem which 
have not received the attention they deserve. 

Tieck’s over-simple exegesis: the Prince recognizes his guilt, 
subordinates himself to fatherland and law, and is pardoned by 
a benevolent but impregnable sovereign,’ unfortunately set an 
example for many who followed him. The same over-schema- 
tized simplicity of explanation mars young Hebbel’s otherwise 
clairvoyant essay on Kleist. For Hebbel, the Prince represents 
the “idea’”’ that strength is superior to law, and courage recog- 
nizes only self-imposed restrictions; the solution is brought 
about by the Prince’s giving up this “idea” and realizing, as 
Hebbel later formulated it, that the state rests upon the prin- 
ciple of subordination.'° 

Here, for all their remarkable correspondences, the essential 
difference between Kleist’s and Hebbel’s poetic personalities 
stands revealed. Hebbel, the rational idealist of Schillerian an- 
cestry, imposes on Kleist’s play a rigid moralistic formula which 
does injustice to its manifold reality. Hebbel himself was too 

6 E.g. Fritz Schwiefert in Die Schaubiihne (1914), pp. 178 ff. (“eine der 
herrlichsten deutschen Komédien”’) ; Helene Herrmann in Zeitschrift fiir A sthetik 
(1924), p. 295. 

7 Meta Corssen, Kleist und Shakespeare (Weimar: Duncker, 1930), pp. 37 f. 

5 Corssen, op. cit., p. 108. 

® Cf. Footnote 3, and also Tieck’s Kritische Schriften (Leipzig: Brockhaus, 
1848-52), m, 49. 

10 Sdmil. Wke., 1. Abtlg., vol. rx, pp. 40, 1-2; 48, 3 ff.; vol. x1, p. 331, 3-4. 
Kleist, on the contrary, seems to confirm Grillparzer’s dictum: “Kein Dichter 
in der Welt ist wohl je bei Schépfung eines Meisterwerkes von einer allgemeinen 


Idee ausgegangen” (Werke, im Auftrage d. Stadt Wien, etc., m. Abtlg., vol. viz, 
p. 89). 
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rational a nature, and his own plays are too rigorously excogi- 
tated, for him to admit the element of irrationality, chance, and 
strangeness which produces the encircling atmosphere of Kleist’s 
stage scene. Hebbel’s poetic world, by contrast, is as sharp-cut 
and atmosphereless as the mountains of the moon. 

The Prince’s inattention during the assignment of orders 
(Act 1, Se. 5) is dismissed by Hebbel as an accident without 
bearing on the plot, since the Prince does not advance it as an 
argument in his own defense." We shall see presently, however, 
that this inattention has a decisive effect on the outcome, and 
is by no means accidental, but firmly interwoven with the cen- 
tral motivation. It does not need to be pleaded by the Prince 
himself to be proved important in the mind of the author, who 
expressly confirms and interprets it for us in a significant passage 
(1632 ff.).” 

Prinz Friedrich von Homburg is not the demonstration of an 
idea, but the vivid dramatic representation of life; its characters 
are not calculable types, but many-sided human beings.” Had it 
been Kleist’s intention to personify in the Elector simply “‘Ge- 
setz’”’ and in the Prince simply arbitrary “Kraft” and ‘“‘Mut,”’ he 
would have omitted all the scenes preceding the Prince’s charge; 
that would have left the unqualified “Willkiir” which Hebbel’s 
formula demands. But these opening scenes, impressively re- 
capitulated by the poet, are indispensable: they emphasize that 
conditionedness and complexity of human motive and behavior 
which seems to me the most neglected aspect of Kleist’s play. 

Hebbel’s rationalistic blinders and his anti-Romantic “Ten- 
denz’”’ make him miss the meaning of these opening scenes alto- 
gether. He sees here only ““Wucherpflanzen der Romantik” and 
“‘iiberfliissige Arabesken.’’"’ Luckily, he opines, nothing depends 

1 Sdmil. Wke., 1. Abtlg., vol. rx, p. 40, 2-12. 

12 T follow the line-numbering of Muncker’s edition (Cotta), from which 
Erich Schmidt’s standard edition (Bibliog. Institut) differs by one line from 
259 on, because Schmidt counts the words “Graf Truchss! Hier! Und mit dem 
Grafen Truchss vereint—” as two lines. It seems best, however (as Nollen does 


in the Ginn edition), to regard “Hier” as falling out of a pentameter, the more 
so as Schmidt without cavil admits a similar and even longer unit (253) as one 


verse. 
Wke. when used henceforth refers to the Bibliog. Inst. edition. 
3 Cf. J. C. Blankenagel, The Dramas of Heinrich von Kleist (Chapel Hill: 
Univ. of No. Carolina Press, 1931), pp. 214 f. 
M Sdmil. Wke., 1. Abtlg., vol. x1, p. 323, 30 f. 
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on the Prince’s wreath-twining and glove-snatching in 1, 1; and 
in his own summary of the plot, he omits all mention of the first 
four scenes, persuading himself that nothing is lost thereby.” 

Hebbel’s interpretation, which made of the play primarily a 
process of education in which a self-centered, undisciplined 
young rebel is reformed by a royal pedagogue, has been so often 
echoed and elaborated by patriotic German schoolmasters that 
the subtler implications of the action have been largely lost 
from view. Superficially formulated, Kleist’s play furnished too 
neat a “Schulbeispiel patriotischer Erziehung”’ to be resisted. 
Such uncompronrising ““Tendenz’” speaks, occasionally with 
vehemence, from Gilow’s writings,’® and it is manifest in the 
work of Kleist’s most recent German biographer.'? Thus Kleist’s 
availability for patriotic propaganda has obscured. and still ob- 
scures, his deeper values to many of his own countrymen. There 
is a tragic irony in the fact that just that part of his work for 
which he could not gain a hearing during his lifetime has had 
too good a hearing since. 

Such dogmatic interpreters have been prone to ascribe to 
Kleist’s work the simple morality of Schiller’s. Detailed com- 
parisons have been drawn, for example, between Prinz Friedrich 
von Homburg and Der Kampf mit dem Drachen,'* but they serve 
only to confirm the greater complexity and modernity of Kleist’s 
poetic world. Schiller’s ballad presents a clear-cut case of trans- 
gression, condemnation, contrition, and forgiveness. Here is 
nothing of the “Problematik” of passion, of confusion of soul, 
of an irrational and fortuitous universe. Kleist’s problems are, 
by contrast, amoral, supra-moral.'® Tragedy comes to his heroes 
and heroines not because they deviate from an ideal of moral 
perfection, but because they encounter a world of imperfection; 
in being true to their “innerstes Gefiihl,” they collide with a 

4% Tbid., pp. 324-325. For Heinrich von Treitschke, too, in 1858, 1, 1 is 
merely “phantastisches Beiwerk” (A usgewdhlte Schriften (Leipzig: Hirzel, 1907], 
m, 252). 

6 ¢ Programm des Kénigstidt. Gymnasiums (Berlin: Gaertner, 1893), and 
in Jahrbuch d. Kleist-Gesellschaft 1921, pp. 22 ff. 

17 See Walther Linden, Heinrich von Kleist, der Dichter der vilkischen 
Gemeinschaft (Leipzig: Reclam, [1935]), p. 68. 

18 Cf. Friedrich Seiler, Die Behandlung des sittlichen Problems in Schillers 
,,Kampf mit dem Drachen,“ etc., Eisenberg (Programm), 1890. 

19 Cf. the writer’s H. v. Kleist’s Conception of the Tragic (Gottingen and 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1923), pp. 45 f. 
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defective world-order which tragically “confuses” and distorts 
their natures.*° Kleist removed tragedy from the confine of 
general moral principles to the psychological realm of the mod- 
ern problematical personality; this makes him, though he died 
only six years after Schiller, appear to us almost a contempo- 
rary. 

With a deeper insight into the involvedness and relativity of 
things in this imperfect world, Kleist distributes error and re- 
sponsibility among all the leading persons of his play. There is 
no villain; neither is there a blameless character, like Max or 
Thekla; no one is proved wholly right, nor wholly wrong. Such 
a solution requires finer dramatic skill than does the operation 
with fixed and simple characters, and it gives to the play a per- 
suasive lifelikeness that is often missed in the conventional 
classical drama. 

In all Kleist’s tragedies, not only plays but stories, one can 
observe this striking distribution of responsibility and error. All 
his persons suffer more or less from the impact of an alien and 
enigmatical world. In Amphitryon, for instance, Alcmene’s ex- 
perience is especially tragic, but Amphitryon’s and even Jupi- 
ter’s is only less so; they all are deceived and frustrated. With 
the impartiality of the true creator, Kleist bestows his sympathy 
on all his characters. His solutions are complicated, eminently 
human adjustments, not the impersonal working-out of ex- 
amples in dramatic algebra. 

The Prince is the chief, but by no means the only, wrong- 
doer in the play. All the principal persons, without exception, 
make serious mistakes. They authenticate their humanity, as 
W. G. Howard has pointed out,” by betraying that most human 
of weaknesses, the tendency to err. The Prince’s own trans- 
gressions are so generally recognized that we may dispense with 
discussing them here. From his case, however, that of Natalie 
is not so far removed. In summoning Kottwitz’s regiment at 
the pretended behest of the ruler (1264 ff.) Natalie is guilty 
technically of forgery and certainly of insubordination. Her 
action is the same in kind as that which brings her lover a sen- 


2° Tt should be recognized that “Gefiihl” in Kleist’s characters is not mere 
emotion or impulse, but an essential ““Lebensgefiihl,” the guiding principle of 


their lives. 
*1 The President’s Address, in PMLA, xxxvmt (1922), p. xxvii. 
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tence of death, though it brings her not even a reprimand; 
virtually the same motif is used in the one instance for tragic, 
in the other for comic effect. 

Furthermore, Natalie plays a dubious réle in rv, 4, where 
she exhausts her feminine wiles” to influence the Prince’s de- 
cision. Her conduct here is censurable, because it would mislead 
the Prince into disgraceful action; it is unintelligent, because 
she fails to see that the Elector wants the Prince’s admission of 
guilt as a ground for setting him free; it is unreasonable, because 
it tends to defeat her own dearest wish—and the Elector’s— 
namely, to see the Prince rehabilitate himself as a hero. She is 
subject to Kleist’s characteristic ‘‘Verwirrung”’: her love upsets 
her reason. Her position toward the Prince is as illogical and 
risky as the Elector’s: they both do not really want the Prince 
to act as they tempt him to act; if he took them at their word 
he would break their hearts. 

Kottwitz, in spite of his age and experience, lets himself be 
swept off his feet by a childish taunt of cowardice (477 ff.). He 
is as impulsive and hot-headed in a crisis as the earlier Prince, 
but unlike him, and like Natalie, Kottwitz continues unregener- 
ate to the end of the play. In his argument before the Elector 
(1569-1607) he stands where the Prince stood in the beginning: 
unquestionably brave and loyal, but insisting on his liberty to 
obey his impulses; only in his willingness to pay for that liberty 
with his head does he show an advance over the Prince’s original 
position (1602-1607). 

Hohenzollern’s action in exhibiting his sleeping friend as a 
curiosity to the court company (1, 1) is somewhat indelicate and 
disloyal, and makes him the prime mover in an unhappy series 
of events. It is he who insinuates into the Prince’s excited and 
suggestible mind the base suspicion of personal malice on the 
Elector’s part (910 ff.), a suspicion which does no credit to 
Hohenzollern’s intelligence nor to his generosity. It is he again 
who suggests the supplication before the Electress (932) which 
leads to the disgraceful ‘“‘Todesfurchtszene.” He suggests, 
furthermore, the abandonment of Natalie (935-938) which is 
the most disgraceful thing in that much-criticized scene. His 
whole counsel here is ill-advised, and unhappily corroborates the 


* Feigning (1312 +-), amorous appeal (1314 +), terrifying (1324 ff., 1363 
ff.), petulance and tears (1328 +, 1329), confusing the issue (1345 ff.). 
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Prince in his immature and emotional interpretation of his 
situation. 

Similarly, it is the Electress who suggests to Natalie that she 
intercede with the Elector (1m, 3).% Not the Prince alone, but 
everyone else, even the Electress, commits the grave error of 
imputing personal motives to the ruler and considering him 
open to emotional appeal, failing to see that he acts, or means 
to act, on principle. 

But the principles of his action are themselves subjected to 
development and modification. To the older interpreters, the 
Elector seemed, to use his grandson’s famous phrase, a “rocher 
von bronce,’”’ a monumental and immutable representative of 
law and order who disciplines and reclaims an errant youth. 
That he is not such an abstraction, but a fallible human being, 
is perhaps the greatest triumph of Kleist’s creative art. 

The Elector is no more ready-made than the Prince is; he 
undergoes, though less obviously than the younger man, a real 
change in the course of the play, and his theory of government 
is correspondingly modified. This change is not avowed, as is 
that in the Prince, by self-revealing speeches, but only through 
action and an occasional significant stage-direction, and the 
poet contrives to sustain the sovereign’s prestige throughout, 
even when things are going against him; but his apparent act 
of clemency at the close masks a transformation comparable 
to that which the Prince has undergone openly and painfully. 
The Prince of course is enlightened; but ere all the play is 
played, the Elector himself has gained a new insight into the 
nature and limitations both of states and of human beings. Far 
from being transcendent, the is deeply involved in the extra- 
ordinarily vivid action and interaction of the drama. 

On a momentary whim, with no higher motive than curiosity 
(40 f., 64, 1715) and a desire to substantiate his own opinion 
(54 f.), the Elector tampers, publicly and irresponsibly, with one 
of his foremost officers. Far from censuring this officer for sleep- 
walking in a garden when he should be leading his troops to 
battle, the ruler condones the officer’s negligence by taking ad- 
vantage of his presence for his own amusement. He gets, how- 
ever, more than he bargained for; he is soon in retreat, his ears 


% There is a suggestion of furtiveness in “schleich dich zu ihm” (955) like 
that in “kam geschlichen” (1163). 
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burning, and the extreme sharpness of his retort to the sleeper 
(74-77) betrays his own embarrassment and dissatisfaction with 
himself.“ Almost immediately, he orders that the Prince be not 
informed of the “jest”? which he has “allowed himself” at his 
expense (81-84). 

It is important to note that the Prince, at the start, is dream- 
ing only of military glory to be won in the next day’s battle; the 
laurel wreath in his hands symbolizes this, Hohenzollern, who 
knows him best, avers it (56-58), and Kleist himself later con- 
firms it (1635). The deeply disturbing element of love, personi- 
fied by Natalie, is deliberately injected into the dream and, one 
may say, into the Prince’s unguarded subconsciousness, by the 
Elector. In fact, the intrusion staged by Hohenzollern and the 
Elector has introduced into the dream all the persons of whom 
the Prince is fond (144 ff.) and thus suffused with emotion a 
vision that was, to begin with, purely and professionally mili- 
tary. By his intrusion the Elector has given the Prince what 
must needs seem to him supernatural assurances of his success 
in battle, in love, and in his ruler’s favor (1662-1668). On this 
revelation he acts, a few hours later, with a fervid conviction 
akin to that with which Schiller’s Johanna enters upon her 
divinely revealed mission.* 

The introduction of Natalie makes possible the glove, one of 
Kleist’s eloquent objects, an indubitable link between dream 
and waking, amazing enough to cause anyone’s mind to wander. 
The Elector himself is spellbound by it when it comes to be the 
symbol of his own complicity (1651, 1667, 1691). His inter- 
vention has subjected the Prince to an experience so extra- 
ordinary, so strangely compact of feality and unreality, that 
the young officer may well be abstracted from military routine 
in 1, 5, especially since all the participants in that incredible yet 
indelible vision, “der ganze Reigen der Menschen, die mein 
Busen liebt” (144 f.), are again on the stage, and that most 
puzzling of dramatis personae, the glove, with all its implications, 
leaps into dramatic life. The Prince is here, indeed, “encom- 
passed with miracles” (1689). . 

* His bluster to Hohenzollern (1713) shows him similarly “touched.” 

* The effect of 1, 1 on the Prince is clearly evident in 1, 6: his whole state 
of mind is predisposed for intervention in the coming battle, to gain the full 


measure of success of which Fortune has already given him one clear pledge, 
the now validated glove. 
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That initial scene in the garden, now freighted with addi- 
tional meaning, continues so to engross the Prince that he fails 
to hear Hohenzollern’s succinct résumé of his orders (421-426). 
Again, as twice before (426 +, 204 +, 331 +), he lapses into a 
revery which has been amply motivated. That such a gifted 
critic as Hebbel could have considered this marvellously inte- 
grated and profoundly human motivation a dispensable ex- 
crescence, seems incredible. The Prince’s tendency to absent- 
mindedness (1702, incidentally a trait of Kleist’s) is, to be sure, 
a weakness in his character; but the Elector has provided an 
irresistible occasion for its manifestation. 

One may seriously question the military judgment of a com- 
mander-in-chief who has permitted two previous cases of dis- 
obedience leading to defeat (348 f.) to pass unpunished, and has 
put the wrong-doer, apparently unreformed—unless reform can 
be expected from a brief oral admonition (347—351)—a third 
time into a position of command, in a battle of crucial impor- 
tance (351). When the predictable happens, this time with far 
more reason than the Elector yet realizes, he incontinently con- 
demns the culprit before a court-martial has even assembled 
(719, 735). He expects everyone, the Prince included (1309), to 
assent to this condemnation, and again he miscalculates: his 
family, his officers from the Field-Marshal down (1465), dis- 
agree with him; the regiment that has suffered most from the 
Prince’s premature charge (530 ff.) is the first to petition unani- 
mously for his release (1214 f.), and the whole army is of the 
same mind (1255-1257, 1736 f.).*® 

On closer view, the Elector’s conduct on the battlefield is 
not vastly different from that of the man he condemns. He takes 
risks which are, if anything, more reprehensible, since he is the 
responsible head of a state that is in a very precarious situation. 
As deaf to warning (640) as ever the Prince was, he again (640) 
insists on riding a white horse, which makes him, as usual (643), 
a conspicuous target for the enemy’s fire, to the great anxiety 
of his own officers (542 f.). With a reckless daring that makes 
even the Prince shudder (653), he undertakes a feat practically 


26 The court-martial, one may construe, finds the Prince technically guilty, 
but recommends clemency (882 f.; the Prince’s own diagnosis, 818 ff., is there- 
fore not unreasonable), and everyone seems to expect the Elector to exercise 
his right of pardon. 
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identical with the Prince’s: he charges right up to a Swedish 
battery that is sending forth a murderous fire (640-652; cf. 
524 ff.). Only the sacrificial intervention of one of his subordi- 
nates saves him from death and Brandenburg from disaster. 

One may raise the question: what would have been the result 
had the Elector met the fate which Froben suffers vicariously 
(672 ff.)? No one, certainly, would have called the Prince to 
account for his disobedience, for, as soon appears, the Elector 
is unsupported in this course. What now seems presumptuous 
on the Prince’s part, his stepping into the sovereign’s place 
(580-585), would then have been natural and necessary; instead 
of an abject criminal, he would then have been the savior of his 
country! In other words, the whole ensuing action, with all its 
agony and collapse for the Prince, depends on the accident that 
Froben, and not the Elector, was the one to fall.27 What right 
then has the Elector to preach of “principles”? Far from being 
the antithesis of the Prince, he is fundamentally his kin, a more 
experienced and maturer Prince; and they are both true children 
of Kleist. 

The Elector has often been made out the personification of 
reason and restraint. But he is in truth an emotional person, 
though he usually has his emotions under control. Natalie testi- 
fies to his qualities of heart (1110, 1318 f.), and it is to them 
that she appeals (1v, 1). His “heart” is with the officers as- 
sembled to interfere on the prisoner’s behalf (1441). When he 
says that he has the utmost respect for the Prince’s feeling 
(1182 f.), he is not speaking ironically, as some critics have 
thought; he is genuinely upset by the recognition that his pro- 
cedure can seem so wrong and heart-breaking (1154) to a man 
for whose feeling he has this respect.?* He relies as intuitively 

27 It was sheer accident, in the shape of the Elector’s apparent fall, that 
saved the Prince’s charge from outright disaster and lent it a new, victorious 
impetus (cf. 530-534, 549 ff.). It was an accident, again, that Kottwitz missed 
connection with Dérfling (389-398) and therefore acted on imperfectly conveyed 
orders; as late as v, 5, he has an inadequate idea of the Elector’s battle-plan. 
Had it not been for the accident that he saw his open grave, the Prince would 
not have been so unnerved before the Electress a moment later (cf. 980 ff., 1002), 
Natalie could not have reported such a complete breakdown, and the Elector’s 
reaction might well have been different. This element of “‘Zufall”’ is part of the 
fortuitousness of life with which Kleist is tragically impressed, and a real factor 
in the motivation. 

* The characteristic Kleistian “Verwirrung” in the Elector (1173 +), 
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on his opponent’s feeling as the Prince does (867). On this in- 
tuitive, emotional basis, and nothing else, he takes a great risk, 
and makes the state take a great risk, by his impulsive answer 
to Natalie and his letter to the Prince. 

Rationally speaking, he should pardon the Prince only if the 
latter is contrite. But his expectation of the young man’s re- 
action once again (as on the battlefield) has proved wrong; and, 
“confused” (1173 +) by Natalie’s account of the Prince’s abjec 
state, he illogically faces about and declares, in effect, that thet 
Prince is to be pardoned if he is mot contrite. If the Prince ad- 
mits his guilt, the Elector, to be consistent with the terms of his 
letter and his whole antecedent attitude, must have him exe- 
cuted. If the culprit ignobly begs for release, he is to have it; 
if he nobly accepts death, he is to have it—this is the position 
into which the Elector has maneuvered himself in tv, 1! What 
becomes then of the picture of the rational, infallible, immutable 
representative of ‘‘Staatsraison’’? 

On impulse, this ruler has tampered with one of his officers 
(1, 1); on impulse, he condemns him without due process of law 
(719, 735); on impulse, he declares him unconditionally free 
(1174 f.), a broken but unregenerate mutineer.”® Surely the 
Elector is guilty of that tyranny which he is at pains to disavow 
(1111 ff., 1411 ff., 1469 f.), and justifies those who, imputing 
to him despotic designs, assail him with emotional argumenta 
ad hominem. 

The arguments with which Natalie, Dérfling, and Kottwitz 
successively assail the Elector (1094 ff., 1459 ff., 1569 ff.) all 
seek to establish the validity of emotion in a civic and military 
organization. Kottwitz’s reasoning is most vulnerable: his 
speech actually culminates in a justification of the Elector. Yet 
the Elector does not, as a rationalist would, exploit the illogical- 
ness of the speech; on the contrary, he acknowledges its emo- 
tional force; he has in fact no answer to it, but resorts to his 
trump card, calling the Prince to his aid (1608 ff.). 





though brief, is essentially the same as that produced in Kohlhaas by Luther’s 
proclamation (Wke. m1, p. 181, 21 ff.): a man whose “Rechtgefiihl” he greatly 
honors challenges the justice of his action, and this makes him doubt himself 
and confuses his “innerstes Gefiihl.”’ 

*® He acts before he has any assurance of the Prince’s contrition, for, as 
Schéntag has pointed out (Zeitschr. f. deut. Unterricht, xm, 581), he gets no 
answer to his repeated question: “Er fleht um Gnade?” (1156, 1158). 
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Natalie trusts in her feeling where her reason fails (1200 f.); 
she obeys her heart when the Prince has obeyed his (1388 f.) ; for 
the Prince’s reply to the Elector’s letter is dictated by emotion, 
not reason; it is, after all, his pride that rises to the challenge of 
the Elector’s “great-heartedness” (1342 f., 1379 ff.). And from 
now on these two men fairly compete with each other in gen- 
erous vindication of the feelings of their hearts. The word 
“Herz” is on everyone’s lips throughout the play; all these 
people, even when they seem antithetical, are reducible to the 
common denominator of “‘Gefiihl.” It is absurd to say that in 
Prinz Friedrich von Homburg feeling is disqualified and the law 
upheld. 

The outcome is, instead, an interpenetration of these two 
elements. Restriction is seen to be only half of that polarity of 
forces which is necessary to ethical progress. Restriction alone 
can never give birth to significant law; it is—to use a different 
figure—the lignified portion of the tree, whereas the vital pith, 
from which growth comes, is in that power which Natalie, Kott- 
witz, and Prinz Friedrich represent with sometimes inconse- 
quent eloquence. In a magnificent surge of emotion (v, 7) the 
Prince rises above mere passive subjection to a negative law; he 
creates a new law in his heart. There is an immense difference 
in emotional connotation between ‘‘das Gesetz”’ of line 870 and 
“das heilige Gesetz” of line 1749; the first is an injunction 
against which the Prince rebelled, the second is an ideal which 
he posits in ultimate freedom (1751) and embraces with exultant 
love. 

Near the end of the play (1632 ff.), Hohenzollern summarizes 
for us the entire action up to the Prince’s transgression. This is 
by no means a gratuitous repetition, but may be taken as the 
poet’s own interpretation, a highly important “‘Wegweiser.” 
We should not be misled, as some interpreters have been,*® by 
the Elector’s jocular sophistry (1713-1718). Hohenzollern does 
not doubt (1720 f.), nor should we, that his argument has told.* 
The very testiness of the ruler’s retort (1713) betrays his feeling 


8° E.g. Gleissberg, op. cit., p. 19. 

31 Note the significant and favorite figure of the ““Wage des Gefiihls” (1721; 
again 637, 1232; cf. Wke. m1, p. 147, 26). It is astounding that anyone should 
have considered the Elector unaffected by Hohenzollern’s argument, as well as 
by Kottwitz’s: e.g. Gleissberg, op. cit., pp. 17, 30. 
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of guilt; his rebuttal is even weaker than that to Kottwitz, and 
again he falls back on the Prince as his advocate. 

Under the compulsion of his kinsman’s recital, reinforced by 
that impressive corpus delicti, the glove, the Elector ‘‘fallt in 
Gedanken” (1691 +)—a stage-direction quite as significant as 
those that culminate in “‘verwirrt’”’ in the scene with Natalie 
(1145 +, 1154 +, 1173 +). At this point, we may say, he fully 
realizes for the first time his own implication in the web of cir- 
cumstances and misunderstandings which have brought dis- 
aster to the Prince. He learns that his rigid principles are in- 
compatible with the conditionedness of earthly things,* and that 
one who is himself so censurable may not sit in judgment. 

His knowledge of the situation has been inadequate,® and 
his diagnosis unduly simple. He deemed that in condemning the 
Prince for an apparently unqualified act of insubordination, he 
was merely doing his duty, and there could be no different 
opinion (1308 f.). He sees no ground for exercising the right of 
pardon with which the court has tempered its verdict (882 f.), 
but proceeds with preparations for the execution, even to the 
digging of the grave, the sight of which so unnerves the Prince. 
At the beginning of his interview with Natalie, the Elector still 
holds this morally simple and seemingly unshakeable position. 
He thinks Natalie cannot possibly disagree with him (1091 f.). 
He sees simply a clash between “Willkiir’ and “Satzung” 
(1143). 

There is no real evidence for the traditional assumption that 
the Elector meant from the beginning merely to educate the 
Prince; on the contrary, as Max Herrmann has said,™ he ap- 
pears, through four acts, bent on being a stern judge, and only 
in the fifth does he fully recognize that he has overstrained a 
principle in itself admirable. He might conceivably have been 
made to exemplify, like Kohlhaas, an excess in virtue that turns 


* So Kérner, op. cit., p. 35. 

*% The Elector is in danger of acting wrongfully because of inadequate 
knowledge. So the Prince and Kottwitz (see Footnote 27) err, in part, because 
of incomplete understanding. Homburg contains a large residue of the tragedy 
of errors illustrated by Kleist’s earliest play (a fuller discussion in H. v. Kleist’s 
Conception of the Tragic, pp. 13 ff.). 

* Cf. his lecture as reported in the Mitteilungen des V ereins fiir die Geschichte 
Berlins (1916), No. 6, pp. 39 f. 
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into vice; of him it might have been written: “sein Pflichtgefiihl 
aber machte ihn zum Tyrannen und Mérder.’® 

In the fifth scene of the last act, the Elector, previously 
supreme, is isolated and put on the defensive. His outward au- 
thority, however, remains unquestioned. He even performs what 
seems an act of sovereign mercy at the end. But this magnani- 
mous “Begnadigung,” which has impressed so many inter- 
preters, is more apparent than real. If the Prince were the sole 
culprit, it would suffice to spare his life and set him free. And 
this is all that the Elector, in his crucial “‘Verwirrung,”’ under- 
takes to do (1175 f.). Even after he has thought of the saving 
proviso (1184), he is ready only to free the prisoner (1312). As 
late as the close of the fourth scene of Act v, when he has the 
Prince’s satisfactory answer in hand, he intends, we must infer, 
nothing beyond sparing the Prince’s life and resuming hos- 
tilities (1478-1480). 

But now there come, in the speeches of Kottwitz and, es- 
pecially, of Hohenzollern, revelations which change the entire 
aspect of the case, and compel the ruler to grant not merely 
life, but in addition all the things that make life for the Prince 
happy and desirable, a typically Kleistian triad of “héchste 
Lebensgiiter.’** The Prince gets these prizes of his initial dream 
as a matter of justice, not of charity. The patriotic and peda- 
gogic commentators have made too much of the Prince’s punish- 
ments and too little of his rewards. Up to v, 5, the Elector was 
ready for mere “‘Begnadigung,”’ at the end of the play he grants 
much more; and the extent of his own “education” may be 
measured by the difference between these adjudications. 

The Prince has been modified by the Elector, but the Elector 
has also been modified by the Prince. Indeed, they go so far to 
meet each other that they virtually exchange réles: the Elector 
resigns his right to severe judgment, the Prince is more severe 
with himself than the Elector thought of being. He unintention- 
ally puts the Elector to shame by an apotheosis of that absolute 
discipline which the ruler himself has long since lost the ethical 


% Cf. Wke., m1, p. 141, 17. Natalie warns the Elector of the danger of his 
becoming a tyrant (1108 f., 1138 f.). 

% “Ruhm,” “Fiirstengunst,” and “Liebesgliick,’’ represented respectively 
by the laurel wreath, the golden chain, and Natalie’s hand. For similar triads, 
see Whke., v, pp. 217, 33 f.; 250, 1 f.; 262, 8 f.; 287, 21 f. 
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right to exact. It is, significantly, not the Elector, but the almost 
transfigured Prince who rebukes, in v, 7 and 8, the champions 
of his own earlier cause. Kottwitz, Hohenzollern, and Natalie 
take up the Prince’s cudgels, while he takes up the Elector’s. 
But the latter’s own original contention, which the Prince now 
represents in his insistence on death, does not prevail; an 
Elector modified and educated in the course of the action now 
repudiates his erstwhile severity by crossing the Prince’s will 
once more, but in the opposite direction: to the young man’s 
consternation, he sets him free and rewards him to boot. One 
may, if one chooses, see in this interchange of réles a refined 
irony; at all events, it brings into sharp relief the modification 
which both men have undergone, not to the detriment but to 
the enhancement of their human value. 

The strongest force in Hohenzollern’s argument is its revela- 
tion—more implicitly than explicitly*“—of the infinite intricacy 
of life. It brings home to the Elector not merely his own com- 
plicity in this case, but, beyond that, the questionable nature 
of the world in which we live. He is made to see, for a moment, 
through the eyes of the distracted seeker after truth who cried 
out: “O wie unbegreiflich ist der Wille, der tiber uns waltet!” 
“Was ist bése, absolut biése? Tausendfaltig verkniipft und ver- 
schlungen sind die Dinge der Welt, jede Handlung ist die 
Mutter von Millionen andern.’’** 

The mental experience which came upon the young student 
of Kantian philosophy with such annihilating force in the spring 
of 1801 was the determinative experience of his life. The tragic 
recognition of the relativity, the incomprehensible mysterious- 
ness, the inherent “frailty”? of our human world underlies all 
Kleist’s subsequent work; it is, to use one of his own terms, the 
“algebraic formula” of all that he wrote. Their reason disabled, 
their guiding feeling subject to disastrous “‘Verwirrung” in a 
world of deceptive appearances, his persons are caught in a 
network of incalculable causes and effects. They all grope in the 
dark, and it behooves them to be charitable with one another. 
Like the older Heine, Kleist evinces a marked interest in suffer- 

*7 Hohenzollern, arguing with the bias of a friend, over-simplifies the case, 
and the Elector is quite right in rejecting the extreme formulation (1622-1627) 
which would make him the sole culprit. Hohenzollern’s argument ends some- 


what beside the point (in this respect it is not unlike Kottwitz’s), but in the 
body of it there is much truth. * Whke., v, pp. 244, 32 f.; 249, 18-20. 
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ers; not the great conquerors or the impregnably happy, but the 
pitiable victims of an inscrutable world-order are his tragic 
heroes. In various formulations, the idea of the “‘Gebrechlichkeit 
der Welt” recurs throughout his works.*® 

In this “frail” and complex world, man’s ethical responsi- 
bility is limited: “Kann Gott von solchen Wesen Verantwort- 
lichkeit fordern?’’*® An extraordinarily just man becomes, in his 
pursuit of justice, a monster; exquisitely pure women are un- 
wittingly defiled; an exemplary gentleman turns out to be a 
fiend; lovers destroy each other; and parents slaughter their 
children. In a world where such things occur, the simple moral 
issues and solutions of Schiller no longer suffice; traditional 
heroism and villainy, conventional “guilt” and “‘atonement”’ 
become meaningless. The solution finally reached in Prinz 
Friedrich von Homburg is not in terms of any set moralistic 
formula, but in the spirit of compassionate recognition of the 
“frailty” of all mundane things. This is for Kleist “der Weisheit 
letzter Schluss,” and one can only marvel at the creative genius 
which evolved, from a philosophical theory of the limitations 
of the human intellect, a dramatic world of such rich import 
and convincing realness. 

This convincingly real world is, however, surrounded with 
a fringe of the miraculous and dreamlike. The nocturnal open- 
ing and closing scenes emphasize and re-emphasize the extra- 
rational background of existence. The play re-enters, at its 
close, the magical night in which it began, and in its absolving 
moonlight wide-awake rationality and somnambulant emotion- 
alism make their peace. It is not simply that an absent-minded 
dreamer came to grief because he did not attend to reality, but 
the poet suggests that this vaunted “reality” itself is such stuff 
as dreams are made of. The Prince, awaking from his swoon, 
asks: “Ist es ein Traum?” and the answer is: “Ein Traum, 
was sonst?” (1855). 

But the play does not end on this note. The Prince’s be- 
wildered query is lost in the battle-cry, martial music, and can- 
nonading on which the curtain falls. One may ask: has the basic 

%° See the instances given in the writer’s Early German Romanticism. Its 
Founders and Heinrich v. Kleist (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1929), pp. 
149 f., to which add: Wke., tv, p. 145, 12-14. Cf. in the present play Natalie’s 


pathetic realization of man’s “frailty” (1173). 
© Wke., v, p. 249, 10 f. 
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problem been solved, or has debate on it been cut off by a 
patriotic exigency? 

It seems to me that the latter is the case, and that Kleist’s 
patriotism here veils or deflects one of his characteristic trage- 
dies. The voice of the patriot is more and more audible as the 
play progresses, and it speaks now through the Elector, now 
through the Prince. The latter’s ecstatic lines from 1748 to 1761 
seem out of character, and they overshoot even the Elector’s 
mark; here the patriotic poet glorifies devotion to the state in 
an unconditional manner which his play has not justified nor 
demonstrated, but which his own Prussia, in 1810, sorely 
needed. In his following words, too, the young hero speaks for 
Kleist. By any other interpretation, his attitude is absurd: a 
man who is conscious, first and last, of no greater crime than 
excessive zeal in his sovereign’s service (847-850, 1768; cf. also 
1101-1103) should not insist on being shot; but a figure through 
whose prophetic lips a thwarted publicist pours out his plea for 
self-sacrifice to country, may well exult in the prospect of 
patriotic martyrdom to clinch his point. 

One has the feeling that the Prince’s course, set for infinity, 
is forcibly turned back earthward, that the main question is 
begged by a national emergency. Can one expect a man with 
such an avidity for the “Jenseits” as the Prince voices in his 
last monologue (1829 ff.) to be happy in this world henceforth?*! 
Can he ever again trust himself to the guidance of his “‘Gefiihl’’? 
And if not that, what can he trust? 

To be sure, Kleist’s patriotic convictions, embraced by the 
Prince with self-immolating fervor, seem to produce a satis- 
factory solution; they bring order out of chaos, they furnish a 
rock to which the shipwrecked individual can cling. But this 
solution, I venture to say, is external and inorganic; it lacks 
universal validity. In the outer darkness beyond the brave 
radiance of the patriot’s fire there still lurks, unsolved, the 
metaphysical problem of an incomprehensible universe with 
which man must come to terms. One fears that the Prince, in some 
future crisis, will find the present solution inadequate, and will 
see no refuge but in death. And that is what Kleist himself did. 

WALTER SILz 
Washington University 
*! Cf. the writer’s Early German Romanticism, pp. 159 f. 





WILLIAM MASON AND SIR WILLIAM CHAMBERS’ 
DISSERTATION ON ORIENTAL GARDENING 


John Draper, in his William Mason, A Study in Eighteenth 
Century Culture, designates the Dissertation on Oriental Garden- 
ing, by Sir William Chambers, as “an epitome of decadent 
Romanticism, tugging at its bootstraps to raise itself to an 
artificial elevation.’ He avows that “‘artifice is its keynote, not 
the dignified formality of the Italian or French garden, but a 
phantasmagoria supposed to appeal to every sense and to raise 
every emotion.’” His criticism of Sir William Chambers’ essay 
merely reflects the opinion held ever since William Mason pub- 
lished anonymously the satire, Am Heroic Epistle to Sir William 
Chambers, ostensibly attacking Chambers’ ideas concerning 
gardening. The popularity of An Heroic Epistle obscured the 
real value of Chambers’ essay, and it is high time that an at- 
tempt be made to study Chambers’ actual meaning. It is true, 
as Draper says, that “the taste which it recommends is in 
avowed reaction against the ‘natural’ school, exemplified in the 
works of Brown, and praised by Mason in his English Garden.’” 
He did not, however, advocate artificiality; indeed, he con- 
sidered the “confusion of curves’ desired by Brown and Mason 
to be fully as remote from nature as the stereotyped plan of the 
Restoration formal garden. He did not attack the principle that 
the gardener should “imitate nature,” the keynote of the 
“natural school,” but did attack the extremes to which Brown 
and his followers carried this theory. Chambers believed that a 
faithful imitation of the beauties of nature constituted a sound 
basis for landscape gardening and that the Chinese excelled in 
this imitation. He had no desire to fill English gardens with 
dragons and other Chinese “horrors.’’ He himself writes that 
he is “far from desiring to be numbered among the exaggerators 
of Chinese excellence.’*® He gives as one of the reasons for pub- 
lishing the Designs of Chinese Buildings (which includes a de- 
scription of Chinese gardens), sketched while in China, that 
these drawings “might be of use in putting a stop to the ex- 
travagancies that daily appear under the name of Chinese, 


1 John Draper, William Mason (New York, 1924), p. 243. 
2 Ibid., pp. 241-242. 8 Tbid., p. 241. ‘ Tbid., p. 318. 
5 Sir William Chambers, Designs of Chinese Buildings (London, 1757), p. a. 
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though most of them are mere inventions, the rest copies from 
the lame representations found on porcelain, and paper-hang- 
ings.’”* 

Chambers’ essay, aside from being an excellent treatise on 
landscape gardening, has also claim to importance as part of 
the Romantic movement in English literature, though one 
would hardly call it, as Draper did, an illustration of “decadent 
Romanticism.”’ Those imaginative accounts’ which caused so 
much criticism and which inspired William Mason to write The 
Heroic Epistle, and Walpole to resort to ridicule, are as much a 
part of the late eighteenth-century love of the strange and 
marvelous as such a work as Beckford’s Vathek, and are fully 
as effective. The eighteenth-century readers were willing to 
believe almost anything of a far-off, unknown land. It seems 
not illogical to suppose that Sir William intended these vagaries 
of his imagination as a definite appeal to the love of the un- 
known and the marvelous in the minds of his readers. He may 
even have been enough of a Romantic to enjoy letting his 
creative power run away with him for a moment. His descrip- 
tion of the “Halls of the Moon,” his portrayal of the Chinese 
gardens of terror and surprise seem to have been his form of 
Kubla Khan, his adventure with the supernatural, rather than 
part of his practical landscape theory. Like Sterne in Tristram 
Shandy, he had his own peculiar moments of intellectual play- 
fulness, or perhaps he was tormenting his critics. He was too 
successful a man, both in money matters and in prestige, to 
have cared much what anyone thought of him. To let these 
imaginative accounts, mere sugar coating to a lecture which 
might have bored the unthinking, obscure the soundness of his 
criticism of English foibles, to fail to appreciate the charm and 
vividness of his imaginary Chinese gardens, would be as narrow- 
minded as to say that Coleridge, because he wrote Kubla Khan, 
could not be a penetrating philosopher and an excellent critic of 
Shakespeare. Chambers’ most vivid accounts are of royal gar- 
dens, and he at no time suggests that they be attempted on small 


8 Tbid., p. a. 

7A. Trystan Edwards (Sir William Chambers, (London, 1924), p. 17, in 
his study of Chambers as an architect, praises his theory of gardening. He sug- 
gests that objections to Chambers’ flights of fancy came largely from the 
Puritans. 
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English estates. What he says here was grossly misrepresented 
by his enemies. He describes the Halls of the Moon as build- 
ings of 

a pridigious size; composed each of one single vaulted room, made in the shape 
of a hemisphere; the concave of which is artfully painted, in imitation of a noc- 
turnal sky, and pierced with an infinite number of little windows, made to repre- 
sent the moon and stars, being filled with tinged glass, that admits the light in 
the quantities necessary to spread over the whole interior fabric the pleasing 
gloom of a fine summer’s night. 

The pavements of these rooms are sometimes laid out in parterres of flowers; 
amongst which are placed many rural seats, made of fine formed branches, 
varnished red to represent coral: but oftenest their bottom is full of a clear run- 
ning water, which falls in rills from the sides of a rock in the center; many little 
islands float upon its surface, and move around as the current directs; some of 
them covered with tables for the banquet; others with seats for musicians; and 
others with arbors, containing beds of repose, with sophas, seats, and other 
furniture, for various uses. 

[The rooms were]... of various forms; as triangles, squares, hexagons, 
octagons, circles, ovals, and irregular whimsical shapes; all of them elegantly 
finished with incrustations of marble, inlaid precious woods, ivory, silver, gold, 
and mother of pearl; with a profusion of antient porcelain, mirrors, carving, 
gilding, painting and lacquering of all colours.* 


His-Ma Kuang, Emperor of China in 1026 and regarded as a 
benefactor to his age because of his philanthropy and the mild- 
ness of his rule, described his own gardens; the description forms 
an interesting parallel with Chambers’ dissertation on the gar- 
dens of Oriental despots and shows the essential accuracy of 
his accounts. There are some striking similarities, both in gen- 
eral tone and in minor features. The same quality of elaboration, 
the same gorgeous exuberance of detail and endless variety of 
scene are apparent throughout. Each garden contains extensive 
pavilions, the halls of which are decorated with arches and 
pillars; rockwork, streams.of water filled with little islands, cas- 
cades, and small grottos abound in both descriptions. A pro- 
fusion of color gained by the use of masses of flowers and decora- 
tions of brilliant stones, pebbles, and shells, and the delight 
shown in the variety of birds and animals, exotic and familiar, 
are important elements of both accounts. 

Draper writes slightingly of “the fantastic ideas that Cham- 
bers had brought to England from China or picked up in books 


8 Sir William Chambers, Dissertation on Oriental Gardening (London, 1772), 
pp. 30-31, 29. 
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that purported to be travel or history.” His words suggest that 
he considered the fact that Chambers borrowed from travel 
accounts to be somewhat discreditable. Chambers is, however, 
merely doing what his predecessors and contemporaries did. 
Sir William Temple, in his U pon the Gardens of Epicurus, written 
in 1685, was the first Englishman to contrast Chinese gardening 
with English gardening and to attempt to formulate a general 
aesthetic conception of beauty based on irregularity.'® To ex- 
press this quality of Chinese gardens, which he feels is lacking 
in English gardens, he borrows the Chinese term “Sharwadgi.” 
Temple derived his ideas on Chinese gardening, at least partly, 
from a careful perusal of travel accounts which he carried on 
extensively in connection with the comparative study of civi- 
lization." His essay gave impetus to a new trend in English 
gardening, “‘Sharwadgi” became a word familiar to eighteenth- 
century connoisseurs,” and essays on chinese gardening became 
increasingly frequent in the periodicals of the day. Oliver Gold- 
smith includes Chinese gardening among the wide variety of 
subjects in A Citizen of the World, published in 1762. Interest 
aroused by reading travel accounts may be regarded not only 
as one of the causes of the Chinese vogue in eighteenth-century 


England, but also as a stimulus to the writers of the Romantic 
period. Coleridge, for instance, used Purchas’ account of the 
Chinese Emperor’s garden in Kubla Khan." Both Coleridge and 
Wordsworth used William Bartram, the former in The Ancient 
Mariner, and the latter in Ruth.“ John Livingston Lowes graphi- 
cally depicts for us the influence of travel material upon 
Coleridge. He also finds evidence that Chaucer, Milton, and 


® Draper, pp. 240-241. 

1° Y. Z. Chang, “A Note on ‘Sharwadgi’,” Modern Language Notes, xiv 
(1930), 22. 

11 Clara Marburg, A Seventeenth Century “Libertin’’ (New Haven, 1932), 
pp. 33-37. 

2 Horace Walpole, “The History of the Modern Taste in Gardening,” in 
Anecdotes of Painting in England, ed. by Ralph Wornum, London, 1849.— 
Alexander Pope, Works of Alexander Pope, ed. by William Durell, New York 
(1805), v, 314. 

18 Samuel Purchas, Purchas His Pilgrimage (London, 1613), chap. 2. 

“ William Bartram, Travels through North and South Carolina, Georgia, East 
and West Florida, the Muscogulges, or Creek Confederacy, and the Country of the 
Choctaws, Containing an Account of the Soil and the Natural Production, Philadel- 
phia, 1791. 
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Keats were influenced by descriptions of the Desert of Gobi." 
What Lowe has done for Coleridge in The Road to Xanadu 
should be done for the whole Romantic period. Sir William 
Chambers’ use of travel accounts was in accordance with the 
customs of the day; he is as little to be criticized for borrowing 
from them as Shakespeare for reworking old plots. 

Before attempting to understand Chambers’ enthusiasm for 
Chinese garden theory and his reasons for considering it ap- 
plicable to English gardening, a brief discussion of his career 
will aid in establishing the value of his work as a landscape 
gardener. He is best known as Royal Architect to George III, 
and the designer of Somerset House. He led a varied life before 
entering upon his profession—one calculated to form an ex- 
cellent background for his artistic pursuits. At the age of sixteen 
he voyaged to Canton as supercargo to the Swedish East India 
Company. At Canton he made drawings of Chinese architec- 
ture, furniture, and costumes, which drawings later became the 
basis for Designs of Chinese Buildings, published in 1757. After 
leaving the Swedish East India Company he studied under 
Clerisseau in Paris. Later, in 1744, he continued his architec- 
tural studies in Italy, living with Clerisseau and Wilton, the 
sculptor, at Rome, returning to England in 1755. From 1757 
until 1762 he laid out the grounds and designed the buildings 
at Kew for Augusta, Princess Dowager of Wales. His famous 
pagoda at Kew greatly pleased the royal family, gave a tre- 
mendous impetus to the growing Chinese vogue, and gained 
him a great reputation. In 1759 he published a Treatise on Civil 
Architecture which became the authoritative textbook for many 
years to come. In 1771 he was knighted by George III for some 
highly finished drawings of Kew Gardens. His great popularity 
at court aroused the jealousy of his rivals; to his popularity 
with the king his enemies attributed his receiving the office of 
Comptroller of His Majesty’s Works and later of Surveyor 
General; but the great number of buildings and gardens that 
he designed would lead us to believe that he was both able and 
versatile. His visit to China, his training as an artist, architect, 
and gardener, and his reputation as a man of accomplishment,”® 


% John Livingston Lowes, The Road to Xanadu (Boston and New York, 
1927), p. 490. 
‘6 Thomas Hardwick, who studied architecture under Chambers writes: 
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should dispose us to consider his estimate of Chinese gardening 
more fair-minded and accurate than that of either Walpole or 
Mason, both of whom we recognize as dilettantes, dabblers in 
many fields, rather than as scholars in any one profession. 

Study of the preface of Chambers’ essay convinces us that 
he was a man who had not only a deep comprehension of the 
true problems of gardening, but also a reverence for it as a fine 
art, and an intense sincerity of purpose in trying to put English 
gardening on a sound basis of aesthetics. He defines the scope 
of gardening: 


Amongst the decorative arts, there is none of which the influence is so ex- 
tensive as that of Gardening. . . . Most other arts, men must learn before they 
can admire; their pleasure keeps pace with their judgement; and it is only by 
knowing much, that they can be highly delighted. 

But Gardening is of a different nature: its dominion is general; its effects 
upon the human mind certain and invariable; without any previous information, 
without being taught, all men are delighted with the gay luxuriant scenery of 
summer, and depressed at the dismal aspect of autumnal prospects; the charms 
of cultivation are equally sensible to the ignorant and the learned, and they are 
equally disgusted at the rudeness of neglected nature; lawns, woods, shrubberies, 
rivers and mountains, affect them both in the same manner; and every com- 
bination of these will excite similar sensations in the minds of both. 

Nor are the productions of this Art less permanent than general in their 
effects. Pictures, statues, buildings, soon glut the sight, and become indifferent 
to the spectator: but in gardens there is a continual state of fluctuation, that 
leaves no room for satiety; the progress of vegetation, the vicissitudes of seasons, 
the changes of the weather, the different directions of the sun, the passage of 
clouds, the agitation and sounds produced by winds, together with the acci- 
dental intervention of living or moving objects, vary the appearances so often, 
and so considerably, that it is almost impossible to be cloyed, even with the same 


prospects.!” 


He stresses the importance of a background of cultivation in the 
arts for the landscape gardener. His sarcastic remarks about 
mere kitchen gardeners, it has been suggested, were due to 





“ .. the natural endowments of his mind, accompanied by industry and per- 
severance, and above all by integrity and honorable conduct through life, raised 
him to the head of his profession, and gained him the esteem and veneration 
of the scholar, the admiration of the artist, and the love and respect of those 
who looked up to him for protection and support.” Thomas Hardwick, “A 
Memoir of the Life of Sir William Chambers,” in Sir William Chambers’ A 
Treatise of the Decorative Part of Civil Architecture (London, 1862), 1, 10. 
17 Chambers, pp. i-ii. 
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jealousy of Brown,'* because Brown’s design for Lord Clive’s 
villa at Claremont had been preferred to Chambers’, but the 
following criticism by Chambers is none the less to the point: 


Is it not singular then, that an art with which a considerable part of our enjoy- 
ments is so universally connected, should have no regular professors in our 
quarter of the world? Upon the continent it is a collateral branch of the archi- 
tect’s employment, who, immersed in the study and avocations of his own pro- 
fession, finds no leisure for other disquisitions; and, in this island, it is abandoned 
to kitchen gardeners, well skilled in the culture of sallads, but little acquainted 
with the principles of Ornamental Gardening. It cannot be expected that men 
uneducated, and doomed by their condition to waste the vigor of life in hard 
labour, should ever go far in so refined, so difficult a pursuit.” 


Perhaps Sir William overemphasized the architectural side and 
Brown the horticultural. Chambers, however, was not in sym- 
pathy with conventional formal gardening, but believed that 
in their zeal the reformers had gone too far in the other direc- 
tion—that English gardens had become insipid, monotonous, 
and uninteresting. He comments on the poverty of imagination 
displayed in contriving a garden that is little more than a green 
field: 


Such is the favourite plan of all our smaller gardens: and our larger works 
are only a repetition of the small ones; more green fields, more shrubberies, more 
serpentine walks, and more seats; like the honest batchelor’s feast, which con- 
sisted in nothing but a multiplication of his own dinner; three legs of mutton 
and turneps, three roasted geese, and three buttered apple-pies. 

It is I think obvious that neither the artful nor the simple style of Gardening 
here mentioned, is right: the one being too extravagant a deviation from nature; 
the other too scrupulous an adherence to her. One manner is absurd; the other 
insipid and vulgar: a judicious mixture of both would certainly be more perfect 
than either.?° 


Sir William Chambers’ theory of landscape design, when 
divested of its Chinese coating, is strikingly practical and mod- 
ern. He believes that nature should be imitated and that a 
study of local topography should be the first consideration. By 
following nature he does not mean mere slavish imitation, but 
rather that the garden artist should select the best features of 
the landscape. He is particularly indignant at the wholesale 

18 Hardwick, p. 5: “Mr. Chambers [considered] Mr. Brown an intruder on 
an art in which neither his talents nor his education could entitle him to any 
respect... . In the introduction [to The Dissertation on Oriental Gardening), 


{he] severely satirised the taste of Mr. Brown.” 
19 Tbid., p. iii. 2 Tbid., pp. vi-vii. 
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destruction of ancient beauties carried on by Brown and his 
followers. He felt that all such landmarks as fully grown trees 
and historically important buildings and gardens should be 
woven into the design, regardless of the style followed. In his 
handling of the problem of the transition from the house to the 
grounds he urges that areas close to buildings or other artificial 
structures require a treatment in keeping with the formality of 
the architecture. Land adjoining fields and woods requires a 
more naturalistic type of design than that near the house. He 
emphasizes the need for variety and contrast in the garden 
design, but guards against losing the essential unity. He shows 
how the Chinese achieve coherence of plan by having a focal 
point of interest to which everything else is related or subordi- 
nated. Although Chambers stresses the need for underlying 
design in a garden, no matter how irregular or informal the 
type, he at no time loses sight of practical considerations of 
horticulture. He realizes that a thorough knowledge of plant 
habits is required to produce a successful garden, that plants 
must be chosen both for their immediate and for their future 
effect, and that their seasonal changes must be considered in 
designing plantations. He urges the use of native and hardy 
plants instead of the exotics so popular in his day. His objection 
to exotics is based upon the difficulty of growing them and their 
natural unsuitability to the surroundings. He considers that the 
effect should depend upon the mass rather than upon the in- 
dividual plant, and warns against a too-excessive variety of 
specimens in plantations, using as his example the fact that 
whole forests are frequently of the same kind of tree. Chambers’ 
Dissertation reflects a wide understanding of the problems of 
landscape gardening and of the defects of the English gardening 
of his day. 

This analysis of Sir William Chambers’ garden theories has 
been made to prepare the way for a more intelligent evaluation 
of Mason’s Heroic Epistle. By his contemporaries the satire was 
regarded as being not only clever, but humorous as well. Today, 
aside from its historical importance, it is hard to find anything 
clever or humorous, or even especially interesting, in The Heroic 
Epistle. In the preface to the poem Mason deliberately mis- 
represents Chambers’ purpose in writing the Dissertation. Al- 
though the distorts the meaning, the words are close enough to 
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those of the preface to the Dissertation on Oriental Gardening 
to deceive the careless reader: 


Let these then, be reminded, that it is the author’s [Chambers’] profest aim in 
extolling the taste of the Chinese, to condemn that mean and paltry manner 
which Kent introduced; which Southcote, Hamilton, and Brown followed, and 
which, to our national disgrace, is called the English style of gardening. He shews 
the poverty of this taste, by aptly comparing it to a dinner, which consisted of 
three gross pieces, three times repeated; and proves to a demonstration, that 
Nature herself is incapable of pleasing, without the assistance of Art, and that 
too of the most luxuriant kind. In short such art as is displayed in the Em- 
peror’s garden of Yven-Ming-Yven, near Pekin; where fine lizards, and fine 
women, human giants, and giant baboons, make but a small part of the superb 
scenery. He teaches us, that a perfect garden must contain within itself all the 
amusements of a great city; that urbs in rure not rus in urbe, is the thing which 
an improver of true taste ought to aim at.” 


Mason’s statement of Sir William’s aim is directly contrary to 
the actual purpose of the Dissertation. The Heroic Epistle begins 
with an invocation to the ‘‘Cynosure of British Taste:” 


Knight of the Polar Star! by Fortune plac’d, 

To shine the Cynosure of British taste, 

Whose orb collects in one refulgent view, 

The scatter’d glories of Chinese Virti.. 

And spread their lustre in so broad a blaze, 

That Kings themselves are dazzled, while they gaze.” 


Mason then continues to shake his head at that “mistaken 
bard”’ born too late fully to appreciate the beauties of Kent and 
Pope. He becomes incensed with Chambers’ criticism of the 
lack of variety in the new English garden. 


There was a time, “in Esher’s peaceful grove, 
“When Kent and Nature vy’d for Pelham’s love,” 
That Pope beheld them with auspicious smile, 
And own’d that beauty blest their mutual toil. 
Mistaken Bard! could such a pair design 

Scenes fit to live in thy immortal line? 

Hadst thou been born in this enlighten’d day, 
Felt, as we feel, Taste’s oriental ray, 

Thy satire sure had given them both a stab, 
Call’d Kent a Driveller, and the Nymph a Drab. 
For what is Nature? Ring her changes round, 

Her three flat notes are water, plants, and ground; 


*! William Mason, “The Heroic Epistle,” in Satirical Poems, ed. by Paget 
Toynbee (Oxford, 1926), p. 36. 
2 The Heroic Epistle, il. 1-6. 
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Prolong the peal, yet spite of all your clatter, 

The tedious chime is still ground, plants, and water. 
So, when some John his dull invention racks 

To rival Boodle’s dinners, or Almack’s, 

Three uncouth legs of mutton schock our eyes, 
Three roasted geese, three butter’d apple-pies.* 


He then depicts for us what he considers Sir William’s ideal 
garden according to the rules set forth in the Dissertation. 
Nor rest we here; but, at our magic call, 
Monkies shall climb our trees, and lizards crawl; 
Huge dogs of Tibet bark in yonder grove, 
Here parrots prate, there cats make cruel love. 
In some fair island will we turn to grass 
(With the Queen’s leave) her elephant and ass; 
Giants from Africa shall guard the glades, 
Where hiss our snakes, where sport our Tartar maids; 
Or, wanting these, from Charlotte Hayes we bring 
Damsels alike adroit to sport and sting. 
Now to our lawns of dalliance and delight, 
Join we the groves of horror and affright: 
This to atchieve no foreign aids we try, 
Thy gibbets, Bagshot! shall our wants supply; 
Hounslow, whose heath sublimer terror fills, 
Shall with her gibbets lend her powder mills.™ 


The Heroic Epistle is undoubtedly clever in its way. By choosing 
certain superficial elements, and by exaggerating them, Mason 
gives us a distorted view of Sir William’s theories. Equally easy 
would it have been for Chambers to develop some of the pseudo- 
Gothic fantasies in The English Garden, which sets forth Mason’s 
garden theories, into a merry answer to The Heroic Epistle. In 
The English Garden Alcander’s huge barn, guarded by a mock 
portcullis, would have been quite as out of place in an English 
farmyard as the monkeys and elephants which Mason asserted 
that Chambers wished to put among the usual assortment of 
cows and chickens. The dairy in Mason’s English Garden was 
to be built of “old disjointed moss grown stone,” and look like 
a “‘time struck abbey.”’ Every structure on Alcander’s farm was 
to “rise in Gothic-semblance,” and every part, “though turned 
to rural use,” was to deceive the eye with “old feudal forms.” 
The artificial lake which Alcander builds for his ladylove is quite 
as elaborate as any suggested by Sir William. The description 
of Nerina’s woodbine bower in The English Garden is surprisingly 


%3 Tbid., ll. 35-52. ™ Tbid., ll. 71-86. 
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similar in its extravagance to parallel accounts in Chambers’ 
Dissertation, which are ridiculed by Mason in The Heroic Epistle, 
Mason, in The English Garden, used neo-classical imagery and 
diction as well as embellishments borrowed from Rousseau’s 
ideal garden in La Nouvelle Héloise to make his lecture on land- 
scape gardening appeal to popular taste; Chambers, on the 
other hand, combined ideas gained from his visit to China and 
from travel literature with original imagery in order to make 
his own theories about gardening more forceful. Both men were 
trying to achieve the same end through different means. Mason 
criticized Chambers for doing essentially the same thing that 
he himself was attempting to do. Mason chose a setting too 
reminiscent of the neo-classic to achieve unusual success, though 
The English Garden was well thought of in its day. Chambers 
used a Chinese setting too late to make a very wide appeal. In 
spite of the decline of the Chinese vogue, however, Chambers 
might possibly have attained favorable notice, or at least have 
been given the credit due him for his sound criticism of extremes 
and his formulation of excellent landscape theory, if it had not 
been for Mason’s and Walpole’s political prejudice against him. 
At any rate, the circumstances surrounding the publication of 
the Dissertation are unfortunate, and it is to be regretted that 
much of value was lost because disproportionate attention was 
directed toward passages of fantastic imagery put in solely for 
embellishment. 

As was the custom in these literary quarrels, The Heroic 
Epistle, first published in 1773, and An Heroic Postscript to the 
Public, published in 1774, both originally appeared anony- 
mously. Each was, however, openly addressed to Sir William 
Chambers. Great excitement was created, and many were the 
conjectures as to the possible authorship. Warton guessed the 
identity of the collaborators and said that The Heroic Epistle 
“may have been written by Walpole, and buckram’d by Ma- 
son.’ But it was not until 1851, with the publication of Mit- 
ford’s Correspondence of Walpole and Mason, that the proof of 
the authorship was definitely established. From Strawberry 
Hill, March 27, 1773, came a letter proving beyond a doubt 
Walpole’s part of encourager of the scheme. 


% James Boswell, Life of Johnson, ed. by G. Birkbeck Hill (Oxford, 1887), 
rv, 315. 
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But having so safe a conveyance for my thoughts, I must begin with the 
uppermost of them, the Heroic Epistle. I have read it so very often, that I have 
got it by heart; and now I am master of all its beauties, I confess I like it in- 
finitely better than I did, though I liked it infinitely before. There is more wit, 
ten times more delicacy of irony, as much poetry, and greater facility than and 
as in the Dunciad. But what signifies what I think? All the world thinks the 
same. No soul has, I have heard, guessed within an hundred miles. I catched at 
Anstey’s name, and have, I believe, contributed to spread that notion. It has 
since been called Temple Luttrell’s, and, to my infinite honour, mine; Lord—— 
swears he should think so, if I did not praise it so excessively. But now, my dear, 
Sir, that you have tapped this mine of talent, and it runs so richly and easily, 
for Heaven’s sake, and for England’s sake, do not let it rest! You have a vein 
of irony, and satire, etc. 

I am extremely pleased with the easy unaffected simplicity of your manu- 
script (Memoirs of Gray), and have found scarcely any thing I could wish added, 
much less retrenched, unless the paragraph on Lord Bute, which I don’t think 
quite clearly expressed; and yet perhaps too clearly, while you wish to remain 
unknown as the author of the Heroic Epistle, since it might lead to suspicion.* 


The political criticism in the satire is more important than 
the criticism of gardening which veils the indirect attack on the 
king and the Tory party. The title and the first part of the poem 
deal chiefly with Oriental gardening, but from line 81 on, the 
satire becomes almost purely political. As Mason was not only 
a confirmed Whig, but also desired further preferment, he had 
ample motives for attacking the extreme Tory government of 
the 1770’s. Since he did not dare to attack George III directly, 
Sir William Chambers, as the favorite of the Tory court, bore 
the brunt of Mason’s jealousy and disappointment. An attack 
by Mason, the ardent follower of Kent and Brown, upon 
Chambers’ garden theories would seem perfectly natural, and 
thus provided an apt occasion for launching shafts at the govern- 
ment. The political background is too complex to discuss here, 
however; nor is it particularly relevant.*’ It is sufficient to say 
that to Mason, who advocated reform of the Tory government, 
the popularity of Chambers’ Chinese innovations among the 
British royalty was merely another manifestation of what he 
considered an extravagant court. Walpole, an ardent supporter 
of the Whigs, was naturally the power behind Mason’s plans. 
Thus we may logically contend that, although it was politically 


% Horace Walpole, Leiters, ed. by Mrs. Paget Toynbee (Oxford, 1915), 
p. 257. 

7 For political relations between Walpole, Chambers, and Mason, see 
Draper, op. cit., pp. 83-85, 240-246. 
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significant, The Heroic Epistle is not of great value as a criticism 
of landscape architecture. Mason thought neither very long nor 
very deeply upon Chinese garden theory, nor upon Sir William’s 
ideals of good gardening. The satire should take its place as 
another one of those literary effusions with The Dunciad, the 
Isaac Bickerstaff Papers and ihe Memoirs of Martinus Scrib- 
lerus, as an illustration of that form of tour de force in which 
those who regarded themselves as connoisseurs of literature and 
taste so delighted. 

Indeed, Mason himself seems to have felt some compunction 
for having criticized Sir William so pointedly, for An Heroic 
Postscript is practically an apology. In it Mason retracts all 
remarks which could have been construed as reflecting upon 
Chambers’ character as a loyal British citizen: 

What e’er his fame, or fate, on this depend; 
He is, and means to be his country’s friend. 
‘Tis but to try his strength that now he sports 
With Chinese gardens and with Chinese courts: 
But if that country claim a graver strain, 

If real danger threat fair Freedom’s reign, 

If hireling Peers, in prostitution bold, 

Sell her as cheaply as themselves they sold; 

Or they, who honour’d by the People’s choice, 
Against that People lift their rebel voice, 


If this they dare; the thunder of his song, 
Rolling in deep-ton’d energy along, 
Shall strike, with Truth’s dread bolt, each miscreant’s name, 


Who, dead to duty, senseless e’en to shame 
Betray’d his country.** 


Disregarding Mason’s attack, Chambers’ Dissertation on 
Oriental Gardening, which is the last of the so-called essays on 
Chinese gardening, is the culmination of a long series of at- 
tempts on the part of English writers to formulate the illusive 
“Sharwadgi” first discussed by Sir William Temple. Chambers 
has not only given us a clear formulation of Chinese garden 
theory, but has expressed for the first time many ideals of 
modern landscape architecture. 

ISABEL W. CHASE 
University of Cincinnati 

%8 William Mason, “An Heroic Postscript to the Public,” in Satirical 

Poems, ed. by Paget Toynbee (Oxford, 1926), p. 78, ll. 87-96, 103-107. 














ALASTOR: THE SPIRIT OF SOLITUDE 


Queen Mab was published in 1813. It is a youthful work, 
distinguished only by the exuberant sincerity of its author and 
by a few powerful lines. Alastor was published in 1816. Artisti- 
cally it is a vast improvement upon Queen Mab. It is less local. 
The poetical faculty has grown more intense in Shelley. And 
consequently Alastor is not only better unified than Queen Mab, 
but also more concentrated emotionally and more pointed 
ideationally. Shelley had taught himself a first principle in 
aesthetics, that it is necessary to clothe bare ideas in colored 
realities before they can be made artistic. Fully to appreciate 
Alastor, hence, it is first necessary to watch this dressing-up 
process, without the working of which a literature of knowledge, 
rather than a literature of power, compels the reader to “‘ad- 
vert” to a “moral aim.’" Then, by reading Alastor itself and by 
sympathizing with Shelley at the time of its composition, one 
will be ready to try to define the truth which Shelley embodied 
in fiction in Alastor, his first great poem. 

This truth is essentially that if one has faith in some eternity 
for man, one can live an eternity on earth in a short while, so 
that death, when it comes, will not matter. Illustrating this 
belief, Alastor is not exceptional in Shelley’s complete works, 
and the poem and its Preface are not contradictory. Difficulties 
in reading Alastor have issued from two sources primarily, a 
non-realization that irony naturally surrounds the poem and a 
non-realization that its method is fundamentally expressionistic. 

Concerning the genesis of Alastor there is the following se- 
quence: Shelley’s preoccupations and ambitions before its com- 
position; the circumstances of its composition, described by 
Mrs. Shelley in a “‘Note on Alastor” ; the poem itself; its preface; 
Peacock’s account of the naming of the poem. But since we are 
more concerned with its unity than with its genesis, we need 
not be precisely chronological. It is significant that before he 
began to write Alastor, Shelley considered himself a learned 
man? and a missionary genius. It is significant also that Alastor 

1 “Defence of Poetry,” in The Prase Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, edit. 
Richard Herne Shepherd, in 2 vols. (London: Chatto and Windus, 1912), 1, 12. 

? Shelley had a passion for ideas and, like the Poet in Alastor, was apt to 


look for them in far-away places and to boast of his learning. Shelley was “up” 
particularly in esoteric lore concerning ‘‘Rosicrucianism” and other strange re- 
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is a moody poem,* and that the mood out of which it grew, a 
prospect of sudden death, was antagonistic to Shelley’s ideal 
of himself as a missionary genius.‘ It is significant, finally, that 
Shelley was uncompromisingly optimistic. And since generally 
pessimisms are implicit in optimisms, and optimisms in pessi- 
misms, Shelley’s optimism is peculiarly significant because in it 
centers the irony which surrounds Alastor, which observes a 





bellions of men like the Wandering Jews against the ordinary. He had had more 
than a glimpse of that philosophy which makes this-world a shadow of that- 
world. What seems to be light here is dark there. Birth is a passing from light 
to dark as God sees it, from dark to light as men see it. Earthly shadows are 
elsewhere realities; earthly realities are elsewhere shadows: life is like a dome of 
many colored glass staining the white radiance of eternity. This kind of neo- 
platonism, as with the alchemists often involving some sort of fire-worship, 
made the Templars originally suspected of devil-worship and has a considerable 
bearing upon Prometheus Unbound. It is in the background of Alastor as ll. 31, 
681-684, or even 672 show. 

* The poem is not inclusive enough, therefore, to be called a tragedy. Cen- 
tering in the quest of the Poet on earth, it has only tragic motifs. Even within 
this limitation, the death of the Poet is more tragic for those he leaves behind 
than for the Poet himself, who triumphs over death. And beyond this particular 
human drama, there may be a sequel in a social comedy like Prometheus Un- 
bound or in a divine comedy, so to speak, like the Daemon of the World. 

‘In Mrs. Shelley’s note, it4s significant that she contrasts the mood of 
Alastor with that of Queen Mab, pointing out that the latter poem contains “All 
the irrepressible emotions of sympathy, censure, and hope, to which the present 
suffering and what he considered the proper destiny of his fellow-creatures, 
gave birth.” According to Mrs. Shelley, Shelley was doomed to early death of 
consumption by a doctor. Alastor, then, was written in the midst of contempla- 
tions of death by Shelley, confident of his genius, sure that he had a mission to 
perform, by young Shelley, his mission unperformed, his pursuit of truth rudely 
broken up. About him were fools with no genius, no mission, no generous ambi- 
tion to alleviate man’s sufferings, no unrevealed knowledge of the mysteries of 
life and death. Why should Shelley, why later should Keats, why should 
Prometheus, why should a “youth of uncorrupted feelings and adventurous 
genius led forth by an imagination inflamed and purified with all that is excel- 
lent and majestic, to the contemplation of the universe,”” why should the Poet 
be doomed to death while clodhoppers were allowed to live? This is the burn- 
ing question which immediately called forth Alastor and, as Mrs. Shelley ob- 
served, caused him to turn his eyes inward. It resulted in a preoccupation with 
death which was not new to Shelley, being noticeable in parts of Queen Mab, 
which reappears in “On Death” and “A Summer Evening Churchyard,” short 
poems published with Alastor, but which is somewhat maturer and healthier 
than the ordinary lyricist’s youthful lucubrations, in the like of which Shelley 
himself had indulged pseudononymously. 
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non-reconciliation between the ideal and the real, and which 
therefore involves a degree of pessimism. 

There were at least eight essential tenets in Shelley’s creed 
of hopefulness, which was primarily platonic and which sep- 
arated a world of ideality from a world of reality but insisted 
that one was implicit in the other, the real in the ideal and the 
ideal in the real, so that one might be fixed upon the other, not 
immediately perhaps, as in Keats, but ultimately, at the end 
of an evolution in a “‘vale of soul-making,” not for the in- 
dividual, as in Keats, but for the race. (1) Domineered by ty- 
rants and inhabited chiefly by dolts, in a state of perpetual flux, 
this real world is not what it should be.’ (2) It is, however, in 
a process of becoming, and the end of this progress is a heaven- 
upon-earth.® (3) There must consequently be some sort of cosmic 
direction in the scheme of things and therefore, presumably, also 
a cosmic director or creator or Controlling Idea, some Urizen 
or Setebos.’ (4) Since the dénouement has of course not yet been 
reached, the human drama becomes a struggle between (a) the 
common man, dolt, tyrant, a beastly Ozymandias or Cenci or 


5 Good and bad are necessities in the scheme of things (Queen Mab, rv, 
139-150). The real world is ina state of flux according to “Mutability”; only the 
ideal is permanent and must somehow be imposed upon the real (Queen Mab, 
Iv, 88-89; vit, 1-5, 16-22). But for the present any sentience for the ideal must 
serve chiefly to make one lonelier than usual, to increase one’s dissatisfaction 
with the real. .. . “A dream has power to poison sleep.” There can yet be no 
earthly prototype for the Vision. Hence, too, for the artist, embodying ideas in 
realities is like staining the white radiance of eternity , clothing the ideal in the 
vices of one’s time (Defence, 1, 10—11). 

® Hence, Prometheus. Shelley’s Defence is strongly evolutions ry. See Queen 
Mab, tv, 88-89; v1, 1-5, 16-22. 

7 Shelley announced therefore in the Preface of The Revolt of Islam that 
“the erroneous and degrading idea which men have conceived of a Supreme Be- 
ing, for instance, is spoken against, but not the Supreme Being itself.’”’ For 
Shelley the Supreme Being was almost literally a Controlling Idea, who might 
at different times for different occasions bear the name of Alastor, Daemon of the 
World, or Fairy Queen. This Idea gave order or congruity to the universe, a 
perception of which was a vision of “Intellectual Beauty” to make one shriek 
and clasp one’s hands in ecstasy or, from a more individualistic, timely point 
of view, the Vision in Alastor. Since it was an idea, since it must pass to mortal 
minds, there always was danger of kataleptike phantasia. The Vision, therefore, 
according to Shelley’s Preface to Alastor, may be a “generous error,” “doubt- 
ful knowledge,”’ or “‘illustrious superstition.” It is none the less ideal and serves 
its proper function. 
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the rabble, (b) destiny, the cosmic director, Jove, Alastor, the 
daemon of the world, or God, and (c) the sensitive earthling who 
has glimpses of things-as-they-are-to-become and who there- 
fore succumbs speedily to cosmic necessity, conquers his fear of 
death, and brings man a stage nearer the last act—the Poet, 
Prometheus, Satan, or Shelley himself. It is a consequence of 
this struggle that many evils on earth are not cosmically neces- 
sary. It is a consequence of the incompleteness of the drama that 
all men suffer loneliness to death, since they cannot be content 
only with the real and since they cannot yet attain the ideal.*® 
(5) Embodying the cosmic necessity of becoming only slowly 
what one would wish to be immediately, being therefore an- 
tagonistic to the sensitive genius, and embodying the cosmic 
necessity of such evils as death, the Creator is evil. Embodying 


8 Dividing mankind into three groups, Shelley’s Preface, among other serv- 
ices, shows that man must now live in solitude, the necessity for which is em- 
bodied in the person of Alastor. The first type of solitary comprises the lumi- 
naries of the world, those who are perhaps deluded by a generous error, insti- 
gated by a sacred thirst for doubtful knowledge, duped by an illustrious super- 
stition, in love with something human on earth, hopeful for something beyond, 
joyous with human joy and mournful with human grief. These are the pure and 
tender-hearted, who have visions. They are struck with “sudden darkness and 
extinction” because their vision of the ideal is before-hand and must be offensive 
to presiding deities prescribing slow evolutions. These visions are good, filling 
any “‘vacancy of spirit suddenly felt,’’ coming as a reward for having loved in 
the spirit of human love, and bringing the sentient to speedy, unfeared death 
which contrasts with the “slow and poisonous decay” of meaner spirits. But the 
vision, comprehending the ideal, must make one lonely, since it leaves one dis- 
satisfied with the real and therefore deprives one of human sympathy; “a 
vacancy of spirit”” must suddenly be felt, since the sentient being is between the 
ideal and the real, belonging finally to neither. The Alastorian Poet belongs in 
this group. And, for example, since he envisions the id-21, he can be a friend to 
no maidens taught only by real, mutable nature. The second type of person 
who lives inescapably in solitude is he who abjures the influences of the world, 
with whom none (like maidens taught by nature) can feel a “common nature.” 
Such an unGodwinian person is morally dead, never a friend, never a lover, 
father, citizen of the world, or benefactor of his country. And his mean spirit is 
doomed to a slow and poisonous decay. Perhaps not altogether indistinguishable 
from the second, the third type comprises all others: “All else, selfish, blind, 
and torpid, are these unforeseeing multitudes who constitute, together with 
their own, the lasting misery and loneliness of the world.” After the Poet dies 
in Alastor, members of only the last two types are left (Il. 690-692). Everyone, 
then, lives in solitude, and the Poet, faithful to his Vision, but chooses the best 
mode of enduring it. 
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the thing earthlings are to become and the necessity therefore 
for that evolution, the Creator or Controlling Idea is good.® 
(6) It follows that it behooves earthlings to cherish sensitive 
geniuses because like Moses they see the Promised Land, are 
therefore nearest to it, and may lead one to it. It behooves the 
sensitive genius to be loyal in his quests. And it behooves every- 
one to acquiesce like the Poet to the immediate cosmic necessity 
of death, the fear of which makes quests hard. For it follows 
that only by cherishing the ideal and, since an evolution must 
embrace the entire race, like a missionary genius bringing others 
to cherish it, only by thus defeating tyrant God and tyrant man 
in the very face of death—only by this fidelity can the ideal be 
soon imposed upon the real, and Prometheus be unbound. Moral 
suicides are therefore unfaithful Wordsworths or Coleridges.'® 


® As Peacock pointed out, Alastor is an evil spirit; but in the same volume 
with Alastor, in “The Daemon of the World,” a similar jovial “‘spirit of solitude” 
is good. Alastor is viewed only with human eyes, whereas the “daemon” is 
looked at from outside the phantasmal world, as from Lucian’s orb of the moon, 
the other-side of the outside edge. The two poems are, nevertheless, notably 
similar, and the ““daemon”’ is significantly a re-created fairy from Mab. 

10 Since the multitude must be encouraged to grow, in his Defence logically 
Shelley champions the drama, which requires a co-operating audience. Two 
poems published with Alastor, ‘‘To Wordsworth” and ““To ——,” show how 
important Shelley considered loyalty to an ideal. The second poem is difficult 
to read, but peculiarly important for its bearing upon parts of Alastor. In this 
poem Shelley takes Coleridge to task for having given up a faith in “night’s 
ghosts and dreams,” replacing it on the “false earth’s inconstancy.” The result 
has been, says Shelley, that Coleridge’s soul (cf. Mab, rv, 139-143), though still 
true to him, has been turned to a “foul fiend in misery.”” Since momentarily 
Coleridge has not trusted the promptings of his soul, since he has believed in- 
stead in the false show of things, the mutability of nature and of man rather 
than in “‘night’s ghosts and dreams,” his soul has become a foul fiend to torture 
him with despair, with the glory of the moon that’s dead. Coleridge should not 
pursue the fiend, but rather follow his soul, for while the glory of the moon was 
believed in, it existed. Obviously Coleridge is comparable to the Alastorian 
Poet who had a Vision. And if Shelley spoke out against those who seemed to 
him like Wordsworth and Coleridge to forsake an ideal, certainly he would be 
apt to favor those who pursued the ideal even to the death like Prometheus or 
the Poet, not turned aside by the show of things, natural scenes or human smiles, 
or by momentary advantage. It is observable that according to Shelley Cole- 
ridge’s original faith in night’s ghosts and dreams came to him from com- 
munion with nature, mountain winds, babbling springs, moonlit seas, “the voice 
of . . . inexplicable things,’’ just as the Poet’s Vision came to him only after a 
traffic with nature and men: the ideal is implicit in the real, a kind of “inner 
core,”’ to be sought with “inward eye.”’ 
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(7) Since life is a process of becoming, since the end of that 
becoming is embodied in the “person” of a Controlling Idea, a 
Creator who will have the double aspect of resisting and ne- 
cessitating change, as in ““The Daemon of the World,” at least 
figuratively one may speak of an unearthly, already-existing 
heaven, presided over by a demon which, though none the less 
evil, cherishes men’s noblest aspirations, toward beauty, truth, 
and liberty.“ Finally (8), since this process of becoming is in 
effect an evolutionary one, engulfing the entire human race, 
since it involves resisting heavenly and human tyrants, to 
further it “the spirit of sweet human love’’ becomes part of the 
process, and partakes of the malicious goodness of the whole 
scheme of things.” Accordingly, on the stream like his life the 
Poet cannot tell by whom he is led surely, by (I. 428) “love, or 
dream, or God, or mightier Death.” 

It is significant that there is nothing unsocial or antisocial 
in Shelley’s creed of hope, particularly significant since Alastor 
will prove to be an exemplification of this optimism. And since 
irony surrounds and even permeates Al/astor, it is still more sig- 
nificant that this optimism must have been productive of irony, 
obviously already implicit. For example, Shelley was an op- 
timist on both an earthly or real and a heavenly or ideal plane. 
Not perfect by any means, man is ultimately and, since many 
evils are the result of the self-seekings of priests and tyrants 
rather than of cosmic necessity, immediately perfectible. If one 
talks of man, hence, one talks of men as they are (selfish, lonely, 
enslaved), as they might be (spiritually and politically free), and 
as they are to become (good and true and beautiful, free from 


1 See “The Daemon.” Since Alastor ultimately rewards the Poet with his 
Vision, as will become clear, even evil Alastor is made to cherish all that Shelley 
considered good. 

12 See below. This principle is important in interpreting Alastor, in which 
human love is an important motif. It is significant that “solitude” is a necessity, 
as Shelley’s Preface has shown, not an unsocial attitude likely to encourage 
suicide. Published with Alastor, ‘The Solitary” shows, not only that Shelley 
was thinking about solitude outside the moody Alastor, but also that there was 
nothing annihilistic in his thinking. It is observable that like Wordsworth in the 
Excursion, Shelley does not consider the Solitary to be either unsocial or anti- 
social in this “dull life” . . . “He acts like others, drains the genial bowl.” But 
being sentient, acquiring “mystic sympathy with nature’s ebb and flow,” the 
genius necessarily spends an unusual amount of time in “self-centered”’ intro- 
spection and in “exclusive’’ contemplation of nature, man, and their history. 
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the bondage of death and solitude). Embodying this scheme of 
things, men as they are, might be, and are to become, the di- 
rector of the universe is jovial, malevolent in his earthly aspect, 
but benevolent in his universal." The essence of cosmic irony, 
in fact, is want of complete sympathy or knowledge in one plane 
and a consequent apparent irreconciliation between contin- 
gencies. 

This irony permeates Alastor, as one would expect since it 
is a moody poem, written only from the point of view of the 
earth-plane mow. Though the Spirit of Solitude, for example, 
seen only in its earthly aspect, necessitating loneliness and 
death, is thoroughly evil, that same Spirit, nevertheless, em- 
bodying also the necessity of becoming and therefore the ne- 
cessity of love, rewards the Poet with a vision of man free, true, 
good, and beautiful.“ The “sweet spirit of human love,” more- 
over, partakes of this irony because it is part of the scheme of 
things embodied in the jovial Spirit of Solitude. This spirit of 
human love generates a vision of men-as-they-are-to-become as 
a reward to the Poet for loving men rightly, but this vision 
naturally destroys the best gifts of the sweet spirit because love 
of the vision naturally displaces love of men-as-they-are.” 

8 Under the conditions of such implied behavicrisms, the individual has 
rather to submit to his destiny than to take it in his own grasp, committing 
sucicide. The Alastorian Poet but submits to his destiny when he embarks in 
the shallop. And Shelley himself becomes passive, waiting for occasional illumi- 
nations, when he becomes lyre to the West Wind. Even when the individual can 
reconcile himself to a heaven for only future generations, the prospect of suffer- 
ing neighbors is still hard to view: hence, the pessimisms of optimists 

“4 The Vision, that is to say, is sent by the spirit of sweet human love, which 
is part of the universal scheme of things, embodied in Alastor. See ll. 469-492, 
interpreted below. 

One notices first what appears to be a carelessness of diction resulting 
in what seems to be an inconsistency but in what is actually a legitimate paradox 
(Il. 203-205): 

The spirit of sweet human love has sent 

A vision to the sleep of him who spurned 

Her choicest gifts. 
Since the Vision embodies all that the Poet and Shelley prized most, why should 
the Poet be thus rewarded by the spirit of human love after he had spurned the 
choicest gifts of such love? The answer, the paradox, is valid because it is part 
of the irony which surrounds and permeates Alastor. The spirit of human love 
and its choicest gifts are not only different, but also indifferent on earth. Un- 
less one is a very non-Godwinian annihilist, one must love human beings, this 
love being the choicest gift of the spirit of human love. One must love actual 
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Concerning the unity of Alastor, there are the following con- 
siderations: the theme of the poem; the realities or actors in 
whom ideas are embodied; Alastor and his associates, the Poet, 
the Vision, and common men; the outline of the poem; and, 
finally, its harmony with the spirit of the rest of Shelley’s work."® 

The theme of Alastor is the triumph of an individual genius 
over the fear of death. Death is yet a cosmic necessity. But 
Shelley’s theory was, that if one accepts this necessity, and so 
conquers one’s fear of death, though one dies young, through 
acquiescence one is sure to live an eternity before death, so that 
death itself, when it comes, will not matter. This notion of 
death comforted Shelley when he thought he was dying.” And 





human beings before one can love human being and envision men as better than 
they are, before one can, in short, materialize a Vision. But such a dream de- 
stroys rest, and the Vision, being nearly perfect, must destroy satisfaction in 
actual, imperfect beings. Not to have had this Vision is not to have loved in the 
spirit of human love which is the spirit, not of acceptance or rejection, but of 
both and, above all, of aspiration. At the same time, springing from a love of 
human beings and embodying a love of human being, satisfying, not human love, 
but the spirit of human love, the Vision is a reward given to luminaries of the 
world as a matter of course in the cosmic scheme of things. Like all things seen 
merely from the earth-plane—human love, the Vision, the Controlling Idea— 
even the spirit of human love has its malevolent and benevolent aspect. Taught 
by nature, in which the ideal is implicit but which is itself inconstant, mountain 
maidens understand part of this mystery, half the woe which wastes the Poet. 
They understand that the spirit of human love must be a spirit of aspiration 
beyond them. And therefore they call the Poet, not “lover” like the Arab 
Maiden, but falsely “brother” and “friend.’’ They understand well enough that 
he is really their “lover,’”’ loving beyond them, not really their brother or friend. 
They interpret half his woe because they can know only that the real is not last- 
ing, not that the ideal is unattainable on earth, the pursuit of which must there- 
destroy him with speedy ruin (rather than slow and poisonous decay). They 
know the solitudes of real love, which are inconstant, not the solitude of ideal 
love, which is constant. 

1 See Raymond D. Havens, “Shelley’s Alastor,” PMLA, xtv (1930), 1098- 
1115. Professor Havens suggests that the Poet of Alastor is a moral suicide, that 
the poem is consequently non-Godwinian and badly thought out, and that there- 
fore it is not only self-contradictory and contradictory to its Preface, but also 
anomalous in Shelley’s works. I believe that these contradictions are more ap- 
parent than real and that, as a work of optimistic Shelley caught in a peculiar 
mood by being sentenced to death, Alastor is in every way part of the unity which 
is Shelley-hood, and quite self-contained. 

17 It is a dominant theme in Queen Mab, ‘“The Daemon of the World,” 
and other poems. See particularly Queen Mab, rx, 171-175, 57-61; and Shelley’s 
Notes on vit, 203-207. 
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in the poem, through the Vision, the Poet accepts his destiny, 
ceases to fear death, lives an eternity described impressionisti- 
cally in the latter portions of Alastor, and dies speedily, un- 
afraid. In the Vision he glimpses the end of becoming, not for 
him on earth, and so clings less to earth and the fear of death, 
which binds one to earth. By and by men should go to their 
graves like flowers or creeping worms (]. 622), leaves, fringed 
gentians or bobolinks, or (1. 275) swans, having fulfilled them- 
selves. 

The main actors are Alastor and his associates, Ruin and 
Death; the sentient Poet; his real Vision; and ordinary mortals 
including the rabble, the Arab maiden, or mountain maidens. 
Nominally Alastor does not appear in the poem, but he per- 
vades it, and his presence is actual in one passage.'* Seen merely 
from an earthly point of view according to the Alastorian mood 
Alastor is thoroughly evil, an ugly spirit of solitude, embracing 
the sorry scheme of things which dooms men, even genius, to 
loneliness and death. But Shelley’s conception is not therefore 
unsocial or anti-social, and in the same volume with Alastor 
this malevolent Spirit becomes a benevolent Daemon. 

The Poet is a terribly sentient missionary genius. Belonging 
to the first and best type of mortal described in the Preface, he 
is Genius, Man becoming, not men being. He is ultimately Pro- 
metheus, bound still to the Rocks.'® The vision is a material- 


‘8 After Peacock suggested “‘Alastor’” as a name for the poem, evidently 
Shelley did not re-write it, and the poem is perhaps weak because the titular 
hero plays no nominal part. “The Spirit of Solitude,” nevertheless, materializes 
in ll. 469-492. And without body or name, so to speak, he pervades the whole 
poem as a Controlling Idea, best known through his associates, Ruin and Death, 
necessitating solitude for all mortals, as the Preface makes clear, and driving 
geniuses to speedy destruction as part of the scheme of things. Hence, even if 
Alastor got its name only after the poem was written, the “spirit of solitude” 
is none the less a Controlling Idea and the poem none the less unified—‘‘the 
daemon”’ finally received no other name than “daemon.” 

19 Since through the Vision he transcends men immediately, the Poet will 
be able to find no earthly prototype for the Vision and, anticipating eternity 
through the Vision, must prove offensive like Prometheus to the Controlling 
Idea which provides only for slow evolutions. In the Preface, Shelley says of the 
Poet that his ‘“‘self-centered seclusion was avenged by the furies of an irresistible 
passion pursuing him to speedy ruin.” Shelley hastens to explain, not that the 
Poet committed suicide, but that solitude is inescapable for all mortals and that 
the Poet’s “speedy ruin” is an indication that the Poet was one of the “lumi- 
naries” of the world. Since Shelley praises the Poet unreservedly in both the 
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ization of an ideal of man, free, true, beautiful, loving poetry. 
The Vision may not presently be materialized on earth, for as 
a Vision it transcends reality, out of which men must aspire to 
the Vision. Gift of the spirit of human love, comprehending all 
virtues loved most by the Poet and Shelley, the existence of 
this Vision is dependent on the existence of the Poet.” The 
death of the Poet and the consequent dissipation of the Vision 
leave on earth only the squabbling, babbling multitude, en- 
slaved still by Alastor.” 





poem and Preface, since his solitude was not voluntary but inevitable, and since 
the Poet’s death is to be preferred before a “‘slow and poisonous decay,” by 
“self-centered seclusion” Shelley must have meant that the Poet as Genius, 
Man, human Ego, Titan, was uncompromising in aspiration, being first ex- 
traordinary among mortals as geniuses are, and being therefore extraordinarily 
solitary. The Poet’s doom is therefore the very doom of a Titan or of Milton’s 
Devil (Defence, 1, 25). “‘A self-centered seclusion,” hence, comes to be, not a 
fault, but a characteristic of all sentient, aspiring men. Resulting evidently from 
extreme concentration, often in unexpected critical places, due perhaps to a 
youthful study of Milton, a peculiar cryptic quality often appears in Shelley’s 
diction, both in prose and poetry. It is evident in the phrase “‘now thou art not 
(1. 699). It shows itself in Queen Mab; for example, in the intransitive use of 
“gift”? (vir, 206). And it appears in the Preface to Alastor again in the use of 
the word “communities,” concerning which see Professor Havens’s note. 
Through the Vision, the Poet, Titanic Man, transcends men, and his consequent 
“self-centered seclusion” will be “avenged by the furies of an irresistible passion 
pursuing him to speedy ruin,”’ a very Titan, an “elemental God.”’ 
20 This fact accounts for difficult lines toward the end of the poem. The Poet 

dies, and (ll. 696-699) 

Thou [the Poet] canst no longer know or love the shapes 

Of this phantasmal scene, who have to thee 

Been purest ministers, who are, alas! 

Now thou art not! 
Now that the dream, the ideality which has become the only reality, the Poet, 
the Vision is gone, only the world, the phantasm, the appearance of reality is 
left. The shapes of this phantasmal world were purest ministers to the Poet 
because, through the spirit of sweet human love for example, they inspired the 
Vision which, while it lasted, gave permanent reality, meaning or congruity, to 
the appearances of things (cf. ““To ———”’). With the death of the Poet and the 
Vision, of course, this congruity is lost, and only the false show of things re- 
mains, only the shapes of the phantasmal scene, false human smiles, and (ll. 713- 
720; 720) “Birth and the grave, that are not as they were” while the Vision and 
the Poet lived idealizing them. After the Poet’s death, in short, everything re- 
verts to its mutable natura! state, changed through the Vision, unless the Poet 
has somehow, as Shelley had not, articulated the joy or meaning of the Vision. 

% Alastor, ll. 690-695, passim. The Vision exists only in what Keats might 

have called a state of “sleep and poetry,’’ and there is much therefore of “sleep’’ 
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The poem Alastor is a moody vision, fulfilling Arnold’s re- 
quirements for a moody poem, lifting the Poet and Shelley from 
a fear of death, in which mood the poem was begun. According 
to its Invocation, it contains a mystery which the Preface 
naturally does not aim to dissipate.” Knowledge of this mystery 
is intuitive, somewhat Wordsworthian, born of sympathy with 
“murmurs of the air, motions of the forests and the seas, the 
voice of living beings, woven hymns of night and day, and the 
deep heart of man.”’ 

Like Shelley himself, described in the Invocation, and like 
young Coleridge described in ““To ——,”’ the Alastorian Poet is 
rewarded with a faith, a Vision of mankind liberated at last. 
Sent by the spirit of sweet human love as a reward for his 
fidelity in quest of truth about man because he loves man, the 
Vision comes only after preparation. The Poet has first been a 
“fragile lute on whose harmonious strings the breath of heaven 
did wander,” and, in addition, he has conscientiously sought 
truth in facts and cases, study and travel. The Vision is there- 
fore probably authentic, as it seems to have been implicit in 
reality. Loyal to the inward promptings of his soul toward the 
Vision, unlike Coleridge the Poet does not materialize a fiend 
to torture him with the glory of the moon that’s dead. Being 
ideal, the Vision is more real than reality, more real than the 
Arab Maiden.” Shelley takes great pains to make clear that the 
Vision is real, for after the illumination ideality becomes the 
only reality. And so, in the poem, though the Vision is a shadow, 
appearing in a dream, “‘by the warm light of their own life” the 
Poet knows that she is real, and sees her “‘glowing limbs beneath 
the sinuous veil of woven wind, her outspread arms now bare, 
her dark locks..., her beamy bending eyes, her parted 
lips...” (ll. 175-180). And in the Preface also, Shelley says of 
the Vision that it appealed to the intellectual faculties, the 





in the poem. It is significant that the mystical experience of the Vision (Il. 140- 
190) is preceded by only intuitive revelations (ll. 120-9) of “thrilling secrets of 
the birth of time.’’ So to speak, the whole poem is psychologic, “hung in the 
gloom of thought” (1. 490). 

%2 The Preface attempts no logical summary of the poem. The first para- 
graph barely outlines the plot; and the second defends the Poet, establishing the 
inevitable universality of solitude. 

23 The Poet is not turned aside by the earth’s inconstancy, or false human 
smiles, phantasmal realities. Cp. “To _ 
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imagination, and the senses of the Poet,™ satisfying him wholly 
as no creature could who appealed only to one faculty. 

Awaking, the Poet searches vainly on earth for a prototype 
of the Vision (ll. 205-271),* eagerly pursuing it “beyond the 
realm of dream,” through Balk and up Petra (Il. 240 ff.), with 
human wants attended to through human charity (Il. 255-256), 
while daylight holds the sky and at night into the darkness (ll. 
220 ff.), like the very “Spirit of the Wind” (1. 259) to earthly 
mountaineers, his wild eyes terrifying infants with a strange 
light to be remembered in many a dream of after-times (ll. 
257-266), like a Titan overleaping the bounds, surpassing com- 
mon human activity, and so developing all the symptoms of 
consumption. Often he doubts, knowing that the quest for an 
earthly prototype of the Vision may be vain and therefore only 
self-consuming. At least, he doubts during the day, in the false 
light, but at night always passion for the ideal “‘like the fierce 
fiend of a distempered dream . . . shook him from his rest, and 
led him forth into darkness’—truly, as in ‘“Mutability,” 
“A dream has power to poison sleep.” Wandering on conse- 
quently, the Poet learns enough of his own destiny to resolve 
to submit to it in one of two ways. 

The moment for making the resolution comes “on the lone 
Chorasmian shore”’ (1. 273), where a “sluggish stream,”’ “putrid 
marshes,”’ deaf air, blind earth, heaven unresponsive, waste- 
lands, suggest what the Poet knows of reality, mutable nature 
and mortal man. The alternatives are clearly either to go on 
pursuing the ideal, which has become the only reality but which 
is probably non-extant on earth, the pursuit of which will doubt- 
less lead but to self-consumption, or else to give up the ideal 
and try to find satisfaction (like Coleridge!) in superficial reality. 
It is as though the Poet faced the alternative of living a lie or 
dying for truth. The ideal has become so much a part of him 


* He might shriek and clasp his hands in ecstasy if this Vision of “intellec- 
tual Beauty” had come to him when he was awake. Instead, blackness veils his 
dizzy eyes when he embraces her, and “sleep, like a dark flood suspended in its 
course, rolled back its impulse on his vacant brain.” He is roused from the 
shadow of death to find all changed in the false light of day. 

% Professor Havens says the Poet does not search for the prototype. But 
the poem and its Preface are both explicit enough. 

%* There is only a faint hint in the poem that somewhere, some time, a per- 
son may be found who will not be a victim of the evil Spirit of Solitude, who, 
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that only the Vision can be his true mate. The Poet does not 
commit suicide any more than Shelley himself committed sui- 
cide—the Poet does not drown; the shallop does not sink; in- 
stead, it carries him through an eternity. After he embarks in 
the shallop, the Poet’s story becomes nearly an epic of passive 
purposefulness, of submission to destiny.®” This destiny is in- 
escapable loneliness on earth without the Vision: it is therefore 
fearlessness of death, which may or may not materialize the 
Vision. Life provides no prototype; death may.** Why fear 
death? 

Facing death without fear, but not killing himself, the Poet 





while still alive, will be able to materialize on earth his ideal counterpart and, 
like Prometheus, release the world thus from bondage to solitude. Beside this 
super-someone whose time has not yet come and who may be perhaps only be- 
cause he ought to be, only because God ought to concede (throw away) the 
chalice out of which even-one genius has drained the poison everyone is doomed 
to sip—beside this super-someone, the Poet is the next-best human being, whose 
death is an earthly calamity. If he is a moral suicide, this slave, this vessel of 
deathless wrath, the fault is not his, but God’s or Adam’s. 

27 Tt ideality is platonic, in a world of its own, or evolutionary, at the end 
of a long progress, passiveness becomes a logical course; the lyre responds to the 
West Wind; Prometheus keeps faith passively; almost any other course (except 
when an evil is social, and not a cosmic necessity) becomes resistance to ideality. 

* The Poet keeps his “desperate hope” (1. 291), the good “dark hope”’ of 
1. 32. Willing to face death makes even the Vision cease to matter immediately, 
since the Vision must now be beyond life except to the extent that it exists in 
the mind of the Poet and dies with him. Yet though the Vision dies with the 
Poet, Alastor is not necessarily only a tragedy. It is written only from the point 
of view of the earth-plane at a single time-period. Beyond life, in a divine comedy 
like ‘Daemon of the World” or in a less timely social comedy like ‘“‘Prometheus 
Unbound,” the Vision may be materialized. Even on earth the Poet himself 
triumphs over death, and he knows that he does not understand the entire 
mystery of life and death any better than Shelley in the Invocation. The Poet 
realizes, therefore (ll. 502-505), that the stream he is on symbolizes his life, its 
origin and end beyond the “outside edge” being buried in obscurity. Judging by 
“The Daemon of the World,” the Invocation to Alastor, the insistence upon the 
validity of dark hopes in both Alastor and the Preface, the large view of man as 
a necessary victim of solitude, the reality of the illuminations which the Poet 
has even after he has embarked in the shallop (e.g., ll. 366-369), the fact that 
Alastorian notions of death comforted Shelley facing death, one can be confi- 
dent that Shelley did not consider the Poet’s death an end to all hope or think 
that one should be only annihilistic. The viewpoint of Alastor allowed him to 
say no more than that, if the ideal is to be imposed upon the real, the end is no 
nearer for most men after the untimely death of the missionary-genius Poet 
than it was before. 
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lives an eternity,”® impressionistically described. Faced, the 
idea of death proves to be nothing fiendish. Unlike the love of 
man which materialized the Vision or faith in an inconstant 
earth which materialized a fiend for Coleridge, fearlessness of 
death produces nothing, unless a kind of inward peace of mind 
(ll. 296-307). The shallop carries the Poet until midnight (ll. 
308-350), “‘as if that frail and wasted form had been an ele- 
mental god,”’ amid a battle of the elements, a kind of battle of 
renunciation. Still exalted by his resolution to accept his fate 
and not give up the Vision, at midnight (Il. 350-369) the Poet 
normally accepts a mystic revelation: 
‘Vision and Love!’ 

The Poet cried aloud, ‘I have beheld 

The path of thy departure. Sleep and death 

Shall not divide us long!’ 
Threatened though he is by whirlpools and by pools of tre- 
mendous calm, the Poet does not turn aside for beauties (ll. 369- 
420), alluring phantasmal realities. At noon (ll. 420-468) he 
enters the dell of Silence and Twilight, where partial illumina- 
tion is possible even at midday. Here (Il. 469-492) he has a 
vision of the Spirit of Solitude himself (to be titular Alastor), 
tempting him to what would amount to self-destruction: at least 
figuratively, the Poet may still give up his “dark hope,” the 
Vision and his fearlessness of death, like Wordsworth or Coler- 
idge to become a moral suicide. In this situation, the Poet 
understands emotionally why he is dying. It is in the jovial 
nature of things: the jovial Spirit of Solitude encourages him 
yet with dark hopes and with the apparent presence of the 
Vision, starry-eyed, in this solitary place, but since the Poet has 
thus transcended man like a Titan, the Spirit of Solitude also 
demands his death as toll. Following the gleam, ‘“‘obedient to the 
light that shone within his soul” at the sight of the two starry 
eyes in the darkness, the Poet goes on. Physically, spiritually, 
metaphorically, though still young in years, he passes through 
old age (ll. 515-570). Still in the Spring of life, he comes to its 
autumn (Il. 571-601), to the precipice (ll. 602-624), the virtual 
outside edge of the real universe. And here (Il. 625-671) know- 
ingly he waits the ‘“‘storm of death” until in utter peace he dies, 
free alike from hope or despair, mortal fear or pain. 


*® Queen Mab, vir1, 203-207; rx, 57-61. 
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The Poet does not materialize the Vision on earth—it dies 
with him. But the Poet does triumph over death and ultimately 
over evil Alastor. Through the Vision the Poet lives an eternity. 
His death is not tragic to himself, therefore, but only to those 
he leaves behind, and on this theme the poem closes. Alastor, 
“Ruin has called his brother Death.”’ Death should be glutted 
by this single death (1. 621), so that men might thereafter “go 
to their graves like flowers or creeping worms, nor ever more 
offer at thy dark shrine the unheeded tribute of a broken heart.” 
But the colossal Skeleton (1. 611) is still king of the phantasmal 
world, heedless of broken hearts, and it will still be the un- 
fathomed fate of man, fearful of death, like dreams terribly 
to die: 
O, for Medea’s wondrous alchemy, 
Which wheresoe’er it fell made the earth gleam 
With bright flowers, and the wintry boughs exhale 
From vernal blooms fresh fragrance! O, that God, 
Profuse of poisons, would concede the chalice 
Which but one living man has drained, who now, 
Vessel of deathless wrath, a slave that feels 
No proud exemption in the blighting curse 
He bears, over the world wanders forever, 
Lone as incarnate death! O, that the dream 
Of dark magician in his visioned cave . . . 

were the true law 

Of this so lovely world! 


The death of the Poet lightens this blighting curse, distils the 
poison from the vessel of deathless wrath, not a whit! The 
Spirit of Solitude, Alastor, from the point of this-world an evil 
spirit, Ruin, colossal Skeleton, Death, the Primate who binds 
Prometheus—even Alastor still dooms man like the Poet to be 
“lone” to “incarnate death.” This curse can perkaps be re- 
moved on earth only by cherishing dreams on an inconstant 
earth until they become realities, through some metaphysics 
like Medea’s alchemy, even there. Meanwhile, being loyal to 
such dreams, individually Poets may triumph over death, as 
may anyone else who does not love the earth too well, does not 
therefore resist change, and so achieve a glimpse of the end of 
evolution, aspiration, eternity, not necessarily the end of Death. 

I have summarized Alastor over-facilely perhaps, and diffi- 
cult passages may yet remain. The central idea, however, seems 
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reasonably clear. Facing death without fear because of the 
Vision, the Poet triumphs over death, the fear of which is evil 
since it binds one to mutable earth and the false show of things, 
causing one to distrust the inner promptings of one’s soul, the 
reality of the white radiances of eternity, the visions:sent by the 
spirit of sweet human love. As a mood, moreover, though not 
perfect Alastor seems quite self-contained. As such, it is not in 
itself annihilistic; or anomalous in Shelley’s works, being pe- 
culiarly congruous with the poems published with Alastor and 
with the optimism which pervades his work. The Poet does not 
commit suicide. He is neither unsocial nor anti-social, but only 
a best victim of cosmic solitude. In an extra-world or at another 
time, this solitude may be dissipated, but not now, and the ex- 
treme solitude now is death which may or may not, like its 
shadow, Sleep, materialize the Poet’s Vision. Death takes one 
beyond life, at which point Alastor concludes. 

After the Alastorian mood had passed, the sentence to death 
momentarily staid, what? Until the death of Keats untortured 
by the tragic deaths of missionary geniuses, a missionary genius 
himself, Shelley could go on trying to liberate men from the 
fear of death and the bondage of solitude by encouraging them 
in The Revolt of Islam or Prometheus Unbound to resist the 
directors of the scheme of things as he had already done in 
Queen Mab or The Necessity of Atheism, and so to hurry en- 
visioned heaven nearer earth. Like the Poet in the shallop, he 
could still follow his gleam and, while he lived, through the 
strange light that shone in his eyes (figuratively) and glistened 
through his words (literally) try to make men see only less 
clearly than he saw the white radiance of eternity beyond the 
colored dome.*® 

Artuur E. DuBots 
Duquesne University 


8° It is a pleasure to acknowledge the fact that this study of Alastor would 
not have been undertaken probably had it not been for the publication of Pro- 
fessor Havens’ observant “‘Shelley’s Alastor’; it is even a greater pleasure to be 
able to acknowledge my indebtedness to Professor Havens for innumerable 
courtesies, including the reading of this paper in an early draft. The poem seems 
to me unified but not very dramatic—using similar symbols, Keats for example 
gets better conflict than Shelley in his hero between sympathy toward the Arab 
Maiden and aspiration toward the Vision. 














WIE DACHTE LESSING UBER FRIEDRICH II.? 


Lessing war, wie bekannt, kein Freund der ‘‘Grossen.”’ Von 
keinem seiner fiirstlichen Zeitgenossen wurde er gewiirdigt und 
in seinem Aufstieg geférdert. Mehrfache Zuriicksetzungen und 
Enttauschungen erfiillten ihn mit bitterem Groll. Dieser richtete 
sich nicht zuletzt gegen Preussen, ,,dass sklavischste Land 
Europas, und den preussischen Kénig Friedrich II. Andrerseits 
wird gesagt, dass er in Minna von Barnhelm dem grossen Konig 
und seinem Heer ein Denkmal der Bewunderung gesetzt habe. 
Schon fiir die Interpretation seines Lustspiels ist es deshalb 
wichtig, der Frage auf den Grund zu gehen, wie Lessing eigent- 
lich iiber Friedrich dachte. 

Zunichst: wie kommt es, dass man diese Frage heute noch 
als offen ansehen kann, obwohl zu ihr nicht wenige Ausserungen 
des Dichters iiberliefert sind? 

Lessing sowohl wie Friedrich gehéren als Zeitgenossen den 
Anfaingen jener Epoche politischer, 6konomischer, geistiger 
Hochentwicklung an, die endlich ein geeintes, machtiges Reich 
entstehen liess, in dem der Deutsche sich mit Stolz als den 
anderen grossen Nationen ebenbiirtig fiihlte. Kein Wunder 
deshalb, dass nach 1871, im neuen deutschen Reich, die Gelehr- 
ten auch in der Literaturwissenschaft den Wunsch fiihlten, die 
beiden Manner als Einheit zu sehen und darzustellen. Dis- 
harmonische Tendenzen wurden iibersehen oder als unwesent- 
lich erlautert; um so mehr wurden solche Ausserungen in den 
Vordergrund geriickt, die Lessing als achtungsvoll bewundern- 
den, wenn auch persénlich fernstehenden Zeitgenossen Frie- 
drichs erscheinen liessen. 

So nennt, um nur einige Beispiele anzufiihren, Scherer Minna 
von Barnhelm eine ,,Feier des grossen Kénigs,’’ Lessing einen 
, freiwilligen Anhanger Preussens,‘ einen Geistesverwandten 
Friedrichs, dem er als Untertan und Beamter ,,mit grésserer 
Treue und wiirdigerer Gesinnung gedient hitte als irgend ein 
anderer’ (wenn namlich Friedrich seine Dienste gewollt hatte). 
Erich Schmidt in seiner grossen Lessing-Biographie erklart 
mehrfach offenbare Feindseligkeiten gegen Friedrich als Pro- 
dukte ,,unmutiger Stunden,“ glaubt aber, aus seiner eigenen 
Begeisterung heraus, behaupten zu diirfen, dass Lessing wie 
Kleist und Gleim ,,von den warmsten Wiinschen fiir des Waffen- 
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gliick des Kénigs beseelt war,“ ,,ein offenes Auge fiir die Grasse 
Friedrichs hatte, ’’zu ihm aufschaute“ (,,Die einsame, rastlose 
Friedensarbeit des Siegers blieb ihm ehrwiirdig“*) endlich auch, 
dass er ,,dem K6nig offensichtlich in Minna von Barnhelm 
schlicht und gross gehuldigt“ hitte. 

Am unverhiilltesten kommt die allen diesen Urteilen inne- 
wohnende Tendenz vielleicht in den Worten zu Tage, mit denen 
Oehlke das vierte Kapitel seiner Lessing-Biographie schliesst: 
Zwei Manner, die fiir einander geschaffen waren, hat das Schicksal durch die 
Hemmungen unreifer Kulturzustinde und durch die Handhabe ihres eigenen 
eisernen Charakters auseinander gehalten. Die Geschichte jedoch schweisst ihr 
Wesen und Wirken zu einem Bilde zusammen, iiber dem verbindend, verséhnend 
der Adler eines durch sie begriindeten Reiches schwebt. 

Da diese Art, Literaturgeschichte zu schreiben, aus dem 
Zeitgeist der Freude an dem neuen Reiche erstand,' konnte der 
Protest nicht ausbleiben, als im Naturalismus die leidenschaft- 
liche Kritik gegen biirgerliche Selbstzufriedenheit einsetzte. Auf 
dem Gebiet der Lessingforschung brachte diesen Protest 1892 
Franz Mehring zum Ausdruck, ein Gelehrter, der im politischen 
Leben mit Entschiedenheit gegen den Geist des Bismarckischen 
Reiches Partei genommen hatte. Er schrieb eine Reihe von 
Aufsatzen, die er 1893 unter dem Titel Die Lessinglegende 
verdffentlichte. Gestiitzt auf eine umfassende und tiefgehende 
Kenntnis sowohl Lessings wie Friedrichs, wie vor allem der 
dékonomischen und politischen Verhiltnisse jener Zeit, zerstérte 
Mehring die patriotischen Mythen von innerer Ubereinstim- 
mung zwischen den beiden grossen Miannern und von der stillen 
Bewunderung, die Lessing fiir den Kénig gehabt haben sollte. 

Fiir Mehring ist Lessing der bewusste und konsequente Vor- 
kaimpfer der alten, vorbismarckischen Ideale des Biirgertums, 
der aus Stolz ,,die Fessel jedes héfischen und staatlichen Amtes 
verschmihte.* Fiir ihn ist die Fabel der Minna ,,nichts anderes 

1 Ein interessantes Zeugnis fiir die neue Begeisterung fiir Friedrich II., 
durch die das Lessingbild nach 1871 beeinflusst werden musste, gibt Friedrichs 
Biograph R. Koser im Vorwort seines 1893 erschienenen Werkes. Er sagt dort: 
“Erst in der Geburtsstunde der deutschen Einheit war die bahnbrechende 
Bedeutung Friedrichs des Grossen auch fiir die deutsche Geschichte erwiesen: 
sein Auftreten war doch mehr als “eine voriibergehende Episode” gewesen. 
Zugleich aber musste sich einem Geschlecht, welches wie das unsere unter dem 
Eindruck einer grossen Herrschergestalt den monarchischen Gedanken michtig 
erstarken sah, erhéhtes Verstiindnis fiir einen Kénig erschliessen, der . . . dem 
Kénigtum . . . eine neue Weihe gegeben hatte.” 
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als eine schneidende Satire auf das fridericianische Regiment‘ 
(S. 322). Die Gestalt Lessings waichst in Mehrings Darstellung 
zu der eines Helden und Propheten.? Viele Einzelziige bekom- 
men erst vor dem Hintergrund wie er ihn zeichnet, Sinn und 
Gehalt. Aber Mehring ist selbst eine Kimpfernatur, ein Mann 
der mit heiligem Feuer seinen Uberzeugungen dient, und so liegt 
die Gefahr nahe, dass bei allem Scharfsinn die Leidenschaft ihm 
den Blich fiir die unbefangene Beurteilung triibt. 
Man stand also vor 40 Jahren, als die noch heute einfluss- 
reichste Lessingbiographie geschrieben wurde, der Frage, wie 
Lessing politisch dachte, nicht unvoreingenommen und nicht 
ohne Leidenschaft gegeniiber. Deshalb kann diese Frage noch 
heute als offen angesehen und im Folgenden der Versuch ge- 
macht werden, sie durch Uberpriifung von Lessings eignen 
Ausserungen und durch Verleich seines Denkens mit dem seiner 


? Mehrings Buch wurde in der deutschen Arbeiterschaft eins der meist- 
gelesenen historischen Werke, fand aber in der wissenschaftlichen Welt nicht 
die Beachtung, die es verdient. E. Schmidt schob es mit gutmiitig herablassen- 
dem Spott als “rabulistisch” beiseite. Nicht zum Vorteil der Wissenschaft. Das 
Thema Lessing und Friedrich II. wurde 1898 von G. Geest wieder behandelt 
(Jhb. f. d. dt. Armee u. Marine, Bd. 110)—ohne Kenntnis der zur Diskussion 
stehenden Fragen; ferner 1912 von D. Jacoby in einem Jubiliumsartikel zu 
Friedrichs 200. Geburtstag (Voss. Zig. Nr. 42).—Interessant ist eine Abhand- 
lung von G. Fittbogen aus dem Jahr 1916: Lessing unter preussischem Einfluss 
(Preuss. Jhbiicher. Bd. 166, S. 357). Hier wird im Sinne Mehrings—der nicht 
genannt wird—zugegeben: “In Lessings Minna von Barnhelm wird tatsichlich 
weder Preussen noch Friedrich der Grosse verherrlicht.’’ Die These vom preus- 
sischen Einfluss wird dann damit gerettet, dass Lessing den Geist des Soldaten- 
tums verherrliche. Das macht Friedrich zu einem “‘stillen Mitarbeiter Lessings,” 
der “in diesem Lustspiel tatsichlich von Friedrich abhangig ist,’ wenn er ihn 
auch, nach Fittbogen, nicht verehrte. Er kommt dann zu dem bésen Schluf, 
Lessing als Vertreter ‘“‘eines weichen deutschen Eudimonismus” der’ harten, 
iiber das kleine Ich riicksichtslos hinwegschreitenden preussischen Pflichterfiil- 
lung” gegeniiberzustellen.—Das S. 2 gegebene Zitat von Oehlke zeigt, wie starr 
die Wissenschaft an der seit E. Schmidt konventionellen Beurteilung von 
Lessings politischem Denken festhilt. So konnte 1929 M. Kirstein die Lessing- 
Festschrift Lessing und Berlin zu einem Panegyricus auf Friedrich II. werden 
lassen, mit dem Lessing “gleiche Lebensauffassung” gehabt habe. Uber Tell- 
heim heift es dort, unter vélliger Umkehrung der Wirklichkeit: “Den Abge- 
dankten, den Kriippel beseelt das eine Gefiihl, dass nur erst Friedrichs Augen auf 
seiner Sache zu ruhen brauchen, um ihr die einzig gerechte Lésung zu geben.” — 
Auf Mehrings Buch beruht die Darstellung von Vorlinder in Die Philosophie 
unserer Klassiker (Berlin, 1923) und der Festartikel von H. Wendel in Die 
Gesellschaft Bd. 7 (1929) S. 265 ff. 
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Zeitgenossen zu kliren. Als fiir Lessing entscheidende Wende- 
punkte kann man dabei den Ausbruch des siebenjihrigen 
Krieges und seinen endgiiltigen Abschied von Preussen und 
Berlin im Jahre 1767 ansehen, sodass drei Perioden seines 
Denkens zu unterscheiden sind. 

Ende 1748 siedelt der junge Lessing zum ersten Male in 
die Hauptstadt Preussens iiber. Fiir diese seine erste Berliner 
Zeit glaubt E. Schmidt: 


Kein Zweifel, dass manchesmal eine kiihne Hoffnung, im Gefolge Voltaires die 
Aufmerksamkeit des Monarchen auf sich zu lenken, der Seele Lessings nicht 
fern liegt, denn von Friedrich beachtet zu werden, war die Sehnsucht aller deut- 
schen Schriftsteller. 


Nach Mehring existiert fiir eine solche Annahme kein Be- 
weisgrund. Ihm ist schon der junge Lessing ein trotziger ,,Pro- 
letarier,‘‘ der nicht ,,karriereschnaufend hinter Voltaire herge- 
laufen sein kann,“ der die Redaktion des Gelehrten Artikels bei 
der Vossischen Zeitung nur in Ermanglung von Besserem iiber- 
nahm und dessen ,,Geleise’’ schon damals ,,der Kampf fiir die 
Emanzipation der biirgerlichen Klasse” war.’ 

Sucht man in Lessings Beitrigen zur Vossischen Zeitung, 
seinen Gedichten und Briefen aus der Zeit vor Beginn des sie- 
benjahrigen Krieges nach unzweideutigen Ausserungen, wie weit 
er schon damals sich bewusst in einem Gegensatz zu Friedrich 
und dem preussisch absolutistischen Geist fiihlte, so fallt zu- 
nichst auf, dass er den Druck der Zensur peinlich empfand. 
Seinem Vater schreibt er: 

Die hiesigen politischen Zeitungen sind wegen der scharfen Censur gréstentheils 


so unfruchtbar und trocken, dass ein Neugieriger wenig Vergniigen darinne finden 
kann (18.Febr. 1751; Bd. 17, S. 24).4 


Unter dem 22. April 1754 schreibt er in einer Kritik der Ver- 
mischten Schriften des Chr. Mylius: 


Als ein neuer Ankémmlingin Berlin hatte er sich ohne Zweifel einen allzugross en 
Begrif von der hiesigen Freyheit der Presse gemacht. Er hatte gesehen, dass 
wichtige Wahrheiten hier Scherz verstehen miissen und glaubte also, dass ihn 
die Einwohner auch ertragen wiirden, wenn er auch schon ein wenig massiv 
wire. Allein er irrte sich! Die ersteren kénnen durch die allergrésste Misshand- 


3 Als stirksten Beweis fiir Lessings geistige Unabhingigkeit fiihrt er das 
Gedicht Auf ein Karussell von 1750 an. 

‘ Die Lessing-Zitate sind nach der Ausgabe von Lachmann-Muncker (3. 
Auflage 1886 ff.) gegeben. 
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lung nichts verlieren; die anderen aber kénnen auch durch die allerkleinste alles 
verlieren, nimlich ihre Ehre. Was also die Obrigkeit dort aus Sicherheit verstat- 
tet, das muss sie hier aus Mitleiden verbiethen (Bd. 6, S. 401). 


Dem Respekt vor der hier mit ironischem Ernst verteidigten 
Zensur ist es sicherlich zuzuschreiben, dass Lessing als Kritiker 
mehrmals auffallig kurz wird, wenn iiber Biicher zu berichten 
ist, die politische Verhiltnisse in Preussen beriihren.® 

Immerhin findet sich schon in den Critischen Nachrichten 
auf das Jahr 1751 folgende Stelle: 


Wie kann ein Gelehrter alle diese Neuigkeiten anders erfahren, als wenn er 
wenigstens nach allen Europiischen Lindern einen gelehrten Briefwechsel 
unterhalt? Wer weis aber nicht, dass hierzu Kénigliche Kosten erfordert werden, 
oder dass man wenigstens hierzu auf die Art unterstiitzet werden muss, wie die 
Verfasser des Journal des Scavans, welchen die kéniglichen Gesandten und 
Residenten von allen Orten her, auf kéniglichen Befehl die neusten gelehrten 
Nachrichten monatlich einsenden miissen. Doich soviel Affen die Franziésischen 
Thorheiten in Deutschland finden, so wenig Nachahmer findet unter uns der 
Franzésische Eifer fiir die Beférderung der Kiinste und Wissenschaften. (Bd. 
4, S. 283) 


Ebenfalls aus dem Jahre 1751 stammt das Gedicht Der Tanzbdr 
mit dem Schluss: 


Ein grosser Hofmann seyn, 
Ein Mann, dem Schmeicheley und List 
Statt Witz und Tugend ist, 
Der durch Kabalen steigt, 
Des Fiirsten Gunst erstiehlt, 
Mit Wort und Schwur als Komplimenten spielt, 
Ein solcher Mann, ein grosser Hofmann seyn, 
Schliesst das Lob oder Tadel ein? 
(Bd. 1, S. 158) 


In einer Kritik aus den Jahre 1753 heisst es: 


Das Gebet endlich eines guten Kénigs ist so schén, dass man darauf wetten sollte, 
es habe es kein Kénig gemacht (Bd, 5 S. 156). 


Und in einer Kritik vom 5. Juni 1754: 
Sie wissen wohl, mein Herr, was die (dramatischen) Regeln in England gelten. 
Der Britte hilt sie fiir eine Sklaverey und sieht diejenigen, welche sich ihnen 


unterwerfen, mit eben der Verachtung und mit eben dem Mitleid an, mit 
welchem er alle Vilker, die sich eine Ehre daraus machen, Kénigen zu gehor- 


5 So in den Besprechungen von Menoza, ein Asiatischer Prinz (Bd. 4, S. 
299) und Historie der Leidenschaften ...des Ritters Schroop (Bd. 4, S. 310) 
und Le Cosmopolite ou le Citoien du Monde (Bd. 4, S. 306). 
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chen, betgrachtet, wenn auch diese Kénige schon Friedriche sind (Bd. 6, S. 
405). 

Man spiirt solchen Stellen den ungeduldigen Unwillen an, 
mit dem schon der jugendliche Lessing unter den in Deutsch- 
land herrschenden Missverhiltnissen leidet, wie es ihn treibt, 
an die Grenze dessen zu gehen, was die allmachtige Zensur noch 
passieren lisst. 

Eine einzige Stelle findet sich in Lessings damaligen Artikeln, 
wo er sich mit der Person Kénig Friedrichs ausfiihrlicher 
beschaftigt: 


Abermals ein Werk eines Gelehrten von der Regierungskunst, das recht gut 
seyn wiirde, wenn die Regierungskunst ein Gegenstand wire, dem ein Gelehrter 
gewachsen wire; oder vielmehr, wenn sie nicht etwas wire, welches hundert 
Umstinde so oft veriindern, dass derjenige, der sich ein System daraus zu ma- 
chen unterfangt, weiter nichts beweiset, als dass er aus der Schule ganz artige 
Gedanken von der Gliickseeligkeit der Vélker, von der wahren Grdsse eines 
Regenten, und dgl. gebracht hat. Man iiberlasse einen solchen Stof denen, welche 
die Vorsicht erwehlte, ihn auszuiiben; demjenigen Geiste insbesondere, den die 
Natur auch zum Weltweisen machen musste, weil sie ihn zu einem Urbilde der 
Kénige machen wollte. Doch auch dieser wiirde nur fiir die eine vollkommene 
Regierungskunst schreiben kénnen, die sich in allen seinen Umstanden befinden. 
Seine Arbeit wiirde fiir die unbrauchbar seyn, die minder erhaben denken, die 
in veriinderter Zeit und nicht iiber ebendieselben Vélker regieren (1751, 
Berlinische Privil. Zeitg. Bd. 4, S. 370). 


Man hat mit Recht bisher nicht versucht, die Lobgedichte, 
die der Journalist Lessing zu Neujahr und zu Kénigs Geburtstag 
auf den Landesherrn verfassen musste, als Material fiir Les- 
sings Ansichten heranzuziehen. Aber wenn er wirklich schon als 
Zweiundzwanzigjahriger der aufrechte und seines Weges sichere 
Kampfer gewesen wire, als den Mehring ihn sehen miéchte, so 
hatte er das hier in dieser Kritik dem Kénige gespendete Lob 
zweifellos vermeiden kénnen. Die Annahme liegt nahe, dass sein 
Urteil iiber Friedrich damals nicht ein einheitliches, jedenfalls 
nicht ein rein negatives gewesen ist. 

So wird man bei dem jungen Menschen auch nicht die klare, 
spaiter in bitterer Erfahrung gefestigte Erkenntnis voraus- 
setzen diirfen, dass Fiirstengunst und Férderung fiir ihn nicht 
in Frage kam, unter seiner Wiirde gewesen wore. Hier sind vor 
allem zwei Stellen von Bedeutung. i751 zeigt er Klopstocks 
Messias an: 


Sogar in dem Vorberichte zu der Ode herrscht eine gewisse ungezwungene 
Hoheit, welche an der Spitze eines Gedichts, wie der Messias ist, sehr wohl 
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lasst. ,,Der Kénig der Danen,“ heisst es, ,,hat dem Verfasser des Messias, der 
ein Deutscher ist, diejenige Musse gegeben, die ihm zu Vollendung seines 
Gedichtes néthig war.“—Ein vortrefliches Zeugniss fiir unsre Zeiten, welches 
gewiss auf die Nachwelt kommen wird. Wir wissen nicht, ob alle Leute so viel 
Satyre darinne sehen, als wir. Wir wollen uns also aller Auslegungen enthalten. 
Vielleicht, dass wir mehr sehen, als wir sehen wollten . . . Ein belohnter Dichter 
ist zu unsern Zeiten keine geringe Seltenheit. Diese Seltenheit aber wird noch 
weit grésser, wenn der Dichter ein Deutscher ist, und wenn seine Gesinge nichts 
als Religion und Tugend athmen (Bd. 4 S. 501). 


Ein erschiitternder Ton klingt aus einer Rezension von 1754: 


Wenn ich von den allweisen Einrichtungen der Vorsehung weniger ehrerbiethig 
zu reden gewohnt wire, so wiirde ich keck sagen, dass ein gewisses neidisches 
Geschick iiber die deutschen Genies, welche ihrem Vaterlande Ehre machen 
kénnten, zu herrschen scheine. Wie viele derselben fallen in ihrer Bliithe dahin! 
Sie sterben reich an Entwiirfen, und schwanger mit Gedanken, denen zu ihrer 
Grésse nichts als die Ausfiihrung fehlt. Sollte es aber wohl schwer seyn, eine 
natiirliche Ursache hiervon anzugeben? Wahrhaftig, sie ist so klar, dass sie nur 
derjenige nicht sieht, der sie nicht sehen will. Nehmen Sie an, mein Herr, dass 
ein solches Genie in einem Stande gebohren wird, der, ich will nicht sagen, der 
elendeste, sondern nur zu mittelmissig ist, als dass er noch zu der sogenannten 
giildnen Mittelmiassigkeit zu rechnen wire. Und Sie wissen wohl, die Natur hat 
einen Wohlgefallen daran, aus eben diesem immer mehr grosse Geister hervor- 
zubringen, als aus irgend einem anderen. Nun iiberlegen Sie, was fiir Schwierig- 
keiten dieses Genie, in einem Lande als Deutschland, wo fast alle Arten von 
Ermunterungen unbekannt sind, zu iibersteigen habe. Bald, wird es von dem 
Mangel der néthigsten Hiilfsmittel zuriickgehalten, bald von dem Neide, welcher 
die Verdienste auch schon in ihrer Wiege verfolgt, unterdriickt; bald in miih- 
samen und seiner unwiirdigen Geschiiften entkriftet. Ist es ein Wunder, dass es 
nach aufgeopferten Jugendkriften dem ersten starken Sturme unterliegt? 
(Bd. 6, S. 394). 


Beide Stellen zeugen von dem stolzen Unwillen mit dem 
Lessing das traurige Los des mittellosen Schriftstellers im 
damaligen Deutschland empfand—abhingig zu sein von Gunst, 
ohne die Méglichkeit, durch Leistung ein Anrecht auf Existenz- 
sicherung zu erwerben. Gleichzeitig bezeugen sie aber auch, dass 
er es gewiss nicht als entwiirdigend angesehen hitte, wenn auch 
ihm durch eine fiirstliche ‘““Belohnung” die Musse zur Fortset- 
zung seiner Arbeiten gegeben worden wire. 

Ich fasse zusammen:das Bild, das die Quellen vom politischen 
Denken des jungen Lessing geben, ist zwar nicht das eines 
klassenbewussten, seines Weges sicheren Kaimpfers gegen den 
Despotismus, aber zweifellos ist er von Anfang an getragen von 
einem starken Unabhangigkeitssinn und dem Gefiihl der Wiirde 
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und Bedeutung seiner biirgerlichen Klasse. So sieht er mit 
scharfer Kritik das Treiben der Regierenden und ihrer héfischen 
Umgebung, erkennt die Unzulinglichkeit der deutschen Verhalt- 
nisse im Vergleich mit dem westlichen Ausland, und ist gewiss 
weit davor entfernt, ,,mit Sehnsucht“ darauf zu hoffen, ,,von 
Friedrich beachtet zu werden.‘ Uber Preussen und Friedrich 
scheint sein Urteil nicht einheitlich, iiber die Person des Kénigs 
vielleicht eher giinstig. 

Die zweite Periode in der Entwicklung von Lessings politi- 
schem Denken kann man vom Ausbruch des siebenjihrigen 
Krieges bis zu seinem endgiiltigen Fortgang aus Preussen, zur 
Ubersiedlung nach Hamburg, rechnen. 

Um das Wichtigste vorwegzunehmen: es ist unméglich, aus 
seinem Freundschaftsverkehr mit preussischen Offizieren im 
besetzten Leipzig und dem Zank mit sachsischen Patrioten eine 
innere Wandlung Lessings zu konstruieren, dass er, der geborene 
Sachse, aus Begeisterung fiir Friedrichs Heldentaten zur preussi- 
schen Seite hiniibergewechselt sei. Zwar schreibt er im Mai 1757 
an Gleim: 

Wie froh werde ich seyn, wenn ich wieder in Berlin bin, wo ich es nicht linger 


néthig haben werde, es meinen Bekannten nur ins Ohr zu sagen, dass der Kénig 
von Preussen dennoch ein grosser Kénig ist (Bd. 17, S. 103 f.). 


Aber dass dieser Parteinahme kein zu grosser Wert beigemessen 
werden darf, zeigen schon die oft zitierten Stellen aus den 
Briefen an Gleim vom 16. Dez. 1758 und vom 14. Febr. 1759: 

. . obgleich das Lob eines eifrigen Patrioten, nach meiner Denkungsart, das 
allerletzte ist, wonach ich geitzen wiirde... (Bd. 17 S. 156 f.); und: Was 
ich . . . von dem iibertriebenen Patriotismus einfliessen lassen, war weiter nichts 
als eine allgemeine Betrachtung, die... tausend ausschweifende Reden, die 
ich hier in Berlin alle Tage héren muss, bei mir rege gemacht hatten. Ich habe 
iiberhaupt von der Liebe des Vaterlandes (es thut mir leid, dass ich Ihnen 
vielleicht meine Schande gestehen muss) keinen Begriff; und sie scheint mir aufs 
héchste eine heroische Schwachheit, die ich recht gern entbehre ... (S. 158). 


Dass in Wirklichkeit Lessing sich in diesem Kriege an die 
preussische ebensowenig wie an die heimatliche sachsische Sache 
gebunden fiihlte, beweist die folgende, im ersten Kriegsjahr an 
Nicolai und Mendelssohn geschriebene Briefstelle: 

Ihre Nachricht von der in Berlin gemachten sinnreichen Entdeckung, dass ich 


der Verfasser des Schreibens an einen Buchdruckergesellen sey, hat mich nichts 
weniger als belustiget. Vor einigen Wochen gab man mir hier (in Leipzig) Schuld, 
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dass ich das Schreiben eines Grossvaters gemacht habe; und da dieses Schreiben 
wider das Siichsische Interesse ist, so bin ich dadurch bey dem patriotischen 
Theile meiner Landsleute eben nicht in den besten Ruf gekommen. Da man 
mich nun auch in Berlin fiir fahig halten kann, etwas wider das Preussische 
Interesse zu schreiben, so muss ich gegen mich selbst auf den Verdacht gerathen, 
dass ich entweder einer der unpartheyischsten Menschen von der Welt oder ein 
grausamer Sophist bin (Bd. 17, S. 95 f.). 


In einem 20 Jahre spiter geschriebenen Brief an Nicolai besta 
tigt er aus der Erinnerung seine damalige Stellungnahme: 

Was Sie mir . . . schreiben . . . , erinnert mich, dass ich . . . im vorigen Kriege 
zu Leipzig fiir einen Erzpreussen, und in Berlin fiir einen Erzsachsen bin ge- 
halten worden, weil ich keines von beyden war, und keines von beyden seyn 
musste—wenigstens um die Minna zu machen” (Bd. 18, S. 244). 


Was nun Lessings Stellung zur Person Friedrichs II. in dieser 

Periode betrifft, so sind seine Ausserungen in den ersten Kriegs- 
jahren durch einen—fast méchte man sagen—heiteren Ton 
gekennzeichnet. Wiederholt erwahnt er Friedrich scherzend im 
Zusammenhang mit seinen persénlichen Angelegenheiten: 
Ja freylich bin ich, leider, wieder in Leipzig. Dank sey dem K6nige von Preussen! 
Wir wollten eben nach England iibergehen, als wir iiber Hals iiber Kopf wieder 
zuriickreisen mussten. (1. Okt. 1756 an Mendelssohn; Bd. 17, S. 61).—... 
Ihren Brief, den ich Ihnen von Amsterdam aus beantwortet hatte, wenn der 
Kénig von Preussen nicht ein so grosser Kriegsheld wiire. (13. Nov. 1756 an 
denselben) Da sehen Sie einmal, was mir der Krieg fiir Schaden thut! Ich und 
der Kénig von Preussen werden eine gewaltige Rechnung miteinander bekom- 
men! Ich warte nur auf den Frieden, um sie auf eine oder die andere Weise mit 
ihm abzuthun. Da nun er, Er allein, die Schuld hat, dass ich die Welt nicht 
gesehen habe, wir’ es nicht billig, dass er mir eine Pension giibe, wobey ich die 
Welt vergessen kinnte? Sie denken, das wird er fein bleiben lassen! Ich denke 
es nicht weniger; aber dafiir will ich ihm auch wiinschen, dass nichts als schlechte 
Verse auf seine Siege mégen gemacht werden (18. Juni 1757 an Ramler; Bd. 17, 
S. 107). 


Die Briefe der in jenen Jahren regeren Korrespondenz mit Gleim 
tragen ebenfalls diesen Ton, sodass iibrigens auch die oben 
zietierte Stelle vom nicht mehr nur ins Ohr zu riihmenden 
grossen Kénig (Mai 1757) durchaus als lichelnd geschrieben 
gedacht werden kénnte. 

Was bedeutet das fiir die Frage, wie Lessing iiber Friedrich 
dachte? So viel gewiss, dass wir ihn uns fiir jene ersten Jahre des 
siebenjahrigen Krieges nicht als mit heimlichem Groll gegen den 
preussischen Kénig geladen vorzustellen haben. Dazu stimmt 
auch, dass er gerade damals in éffentlichen Ausserungen die 
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Verherrlichung Friedrichs nicht vermeidet. Aus jener Zeit 
stammt der Entwurf einer Ode an Gleim, in dem es heisst: 

Was halt Dich noch? Singe ihn, Deinen Kénig! Deinen tapfern, doch 
menschlichen; Deinen schlauen, doch edeldenkenden Friedrich! 

Singe ihn, an der Spitze seines Heeres; an der Spitze ihm ahnlicher Helden; 
so weit Helden den Géttern aihnlich seyn kénnen. 

Singe ihn, im Dampfe der Schlacht; wo er, gleich der Sonne unter den 
Wolken, seinen Glanz, aber nicht seinen Einfluss verlieret. 

Singe ihn, im Kranze des Siegs; tiefsinnig auf dem Schlachtfelde, mit 
thriinendem Auge unter den Leichnamen seiner verewigten Gefihrten. (Bd. 
1, S. 151) 


1758 nennt er in verschiedenen Anzeigen von Gleims Liedern 
und Fabeln den Kénig “unsern unsterblichen Friedrich,”’ 
“‘unsern glorreichen Kénig,” “‘der jeden Tag mit liederwiirdigen 
Thaten bezeichnet,”’ 

Der Held, der jetzt auf einem ganz andern Wege der Unsterblichkeit entgegen 
zu eilen genéthigt ist, mag sich unter dem freudigen Zuruf der Volker sehr oft 


nach der philosophischen Musse auf dem stillen Sans-Sousi zuriicksehnen! 
(Bd. 7, S. 122) 


Zieht man von solchen Lobes erhebungen den Teil ab, der auf die 
damals besonders streng gehandhabte Zensur berechnet gewesen 
sein mag,® so bleibt doch in Verbindung mit den zitierten Brief- 
stellen der Eindruck, dass Lessing im Anfang des Krieges positiv 
iiber Friedrich dachte. 

Man wird darin eine Wirkung seines Umgangs in Leipzig 
sehen diirfen: seine Sympathie war mit dem Freundeskreis 
preussischer Offiziere um Kleist, wihrend die Klagen der unter 
dem Kriege leidenden reichen Leipziger Bekannten nur dazu 
angetan waren, ihn zu reizen. Auch Mehring hebt hervor, dass 
Lessing sich menschlich dem besseren Typ des adligen Offiziers 
niher fiihlen musste als dem gedriickten, um seinen Besitz 
besorgten Biirger. Krieg und Heldentum beschaftigen ihn 
damals auch in seinen dramatischen Arbeiten (Kleonnis, Alct- 
biades, Philotas). So hat er zweifellos in diesen ersten Kriegs- 
jahren auch das preussische Heer nicht mit ungiinstigen Augen 
betrachtet. In der Anzeige der Gleimschen Grenadierlieder sagt 
er: 


® “Allein da itzt, bey grosser Straffe, nicht eine Zeile ohne Censur und 
Erlaubnis hier in Berlin gedruckt werden darf .. .” (16. Dez. 1758 an Gleim; 
Bd. 17, S. 127) 
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Die ganze Welt, es mégen Freunde oder Feinde von Preussen seyn, ist hierin 
iibereinstimmend, dass in Preussischen Landen nicht nur die beste Kriegs- 
Schule anzutreffen ist, sondern auch, dass der Soldat darinnen zugleich Sitten 
und wohlanstindige Lebensart lernt, dergestalt, dass man einen Preussischen 
Soldaten sogleich von allen andern unterscheidet. (Bd. 7, S. 115 f.) 


Trotzdem kann eine solche Sympathie mit dem Soldaten- 
handwerk sowohl wie mit Kénig Friedrich nicht dahin ausgelegt 
werden, als hatte sich eine Wandlung in Lessings Grundanschau- 
ungen vollzogen. Das zeigt sich schon darin, dass die erwahnten 
dramatischen Arbeiten durchaus das Gegenteil einer Verherr- 
lichung von Krieg und Kriegsheldentum sind. Und schon im 
Jahre 1759 heisst es in den Briefen, die neuste Literatur betreffend: 
Zwar hat der Krieg seine blutigste Biihne unter uns aufgeschlagen, und es ist 
eine alte Klage, dass das allzunahe Geriiusch der Waffen die Musen verscheucht. 
Verscheucht es sie nun aus einem Lande, wo sie nicht recht viele, recht feurige 
Freunde haben, wo sie ohnedem nicht die beste Aufnahme erhielten, so kénnen 
sie auf eine sehr lange Zeit verscheucht bleiben. Der Friede wird ohne sie wieder- 
kommen; eine trauriger Friede, von dem einzigen melancholischen Vergniigen 
begleitet, itiber verlorene Giiter zu weinen. Ich rufe Ihre Blicke aus dieser fin- 
steren Aussicht zuriick. Man muss einem Soldaten sein unentbehrliches Geschaft 
durch die bejammernswiirdigen Folgen desselben nicht verleiden. Lieber will ich 
Sie und mich mit dem siissen Traum unterhalten, dass in unsern gesittetern 
Zeiten der Krieg nichts als ein blutiger Process unter unabhingigen Hiuptern 
ist, der alle iibrige Stainde ungestéret lisst, und auf die Wissenschaften weiter 
keinen Einfluss hat, als dass er neue Xenophons, neue Polybe erwecket. (Bd. 8, 
S. 4) 


Ebenso hért man in derselben Zeit eine kritische Bemerkung 
iiber Kénig Friedrich: 
So wiire es doch besser, dass der Grenadier das Verfluchen den Priestern iiber- 
liesse. Als Priester mag Herr Lange dieses unselige Vorrecht immer ausiiben, 
und die nihere Erlaubnis dazu von Friedrich, dem Soldaten itzt erschleichen, 
die ihm Friedrich der philosophische Kénig zu einer andern Zeit gewiss verwei- 
gert hitte. (14. Febr. 1759 an Gleim; Bd. 17, S. 158) 


Es ist nicht so, wie E. Schmidt annimmt, dass Lessing 
,reissende Fortschritte in der preussischen Gesinnung gemacht“ 
hatte, sondern eine anfinglich giinstigere Stimmung dem Kénige 
und seinem Kriege gegeniiber ist bald verflogen. Aus den niach- 
sten Jahren, der Breslauer Zeit, ist keine heitere Wendung in 
den Briefen, kein 6ffentliches Schmeichelwort fiir Friedrich zu 
erwahnen. Die gute Laune ist in Berlin verschwunden, und auch 
in der ersten Breslauer Zeit klagen die Briefe iiber den wenig 
sinnvollen Verlauf seines dusseren Lebens. 
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Aber kénnte dieses Zuriicktreten der Gestalt Friedrichs kein 

zufalliges Versagen der schriftlichen Uberlieferung sein? Ein 
Breslauer Brief an Mendelssohn vom 17. April 1763 lasst auf das 
Gegenteil schliessen. Lessing schreibt iiber eine Denkmiinze auf 
den Sonderfrieden mit Russland, die er geplant habe: 
Die eine Seite hitte einen Adler gezeigt, von mehr als einer Natter umschlungen. 
Unvermégend sich ihrer aller zu entwehren, kimmt ihm aus den Wolken ein 
Strahl des Jupiters zu Hiilfe, der die gewaltigste ihm von der Brust schligt, mit 
der Uberschrift: Nodus vindice dignus. Auf der andern Seite hatte man um das 
Brustbild des Kaisers gelesen: Deus ex machina. Denn was war der ungliickliche 
Mann anders als ein armseliger Tritagonist, ausersehen in der Larve eines Got- 
tes den ungeschickten Knoten eines blutigen Schauspiels zu zerschneiden? Er 
spielt seine Rolle so so, und fahrt wieder hinter die Scene und ist vergessen. 
(Bd. 17, S. 196) 


Nicht nur, dass Friedrich selbst hier nicht als Sieger erwahnt 
wird, die ganze Auffassung vom Krieg und seinem Ende zeigt 
auch, dass der Breslauer Gouvernementssekretar dem “blutigen 
Schauspiel”” durchaus ohne Parteinahme, ohne patriotische 
Illusion zugesehen hat. 

Sucht man nach den Griinden fiir die Wandlung, die Les- 
sings Denken iiber Friedrich um das Jahr 1759 durchgemacht 
hat, so wire zu priifen, ob persénliche Enttéuschungen eine 
Rolle gepielt haben. 

Dass er auch in den gliicklicher gestimmten Zeiten der ersten 
Kriegsjahre unverindert die Existenzunsicherheit der deutschen 
Schriftsteller als demiitigend empfunden hat, bezeugen die 
folgenden Worte in der Bibliothek der schinen Wissenschaften 
und der freien Kiinste aus dem Jahre 1757: 

Es ist im iibrigen zu bedauern, dass der Verfasser, wie er sich in einer angehing- 
ten Nachricht beklagt, dem Schicksale der besten Képfe in Deutschland nicht 
hat entgehen kénnen. Sie werden mehrentheils mit einer Menge von mecha- 
nischen, Geschiften belastet, die in ziemlicher Entfernung von den Werken der 
Musen stehen, und wenn das Genie sich gleich durcharbeitet, und zu gewissen 
gliicklichen Stunden aus dem Felde der Miihseligkeit in das Feld der Schénheit 


hiniiberschweift, so fehlt es ihm doch an der zwoten Musse, die zur Ausbesserung 
und Wegschaffung der kleinen Fehler erfordert wird. (Bd. 7, S. 112) 


Als Lessing dieses schrieb, war seine eigene finanzielle Lage 
verzweifelt. Von Schulden bedringt, in den unruhigen Zeiten 
ohne feste Erwerbsaussicht, war er fiir seine Freunde ein Gegen- 
stand ernster Sorge. Vor allem Kleist ist unablassig bemiiht, 
irgend eine “konvenable Bedienung’”’ fiir ihn zu finden. Er 
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empfiehlt ihn als Sekretir fiir den Prinzen Heinrich, beim 
englischen Gesandten, fiir einen Kriegsratsposten. Dass Lessing 
von diesen Bemiihungen wusste, versteht sich wohl von selbst, 
und geht eindeutig aus folgendem Briefwechsel hervor. Am 13. 
Mai schreibt Kleist, aus Leipzig, an Gleim: 

Es soll in Berlin an der Schlossbibliothek ein sehr alter Bibliothekar sein, der 
entweder bald sterben oder einen Adjunktum haben muss, und Sack soll dazu 
contribuieren kénnen, dass Lessing diesen Posten erhilt. Schreiben Sie doch 
gleich an Sacken und Sulzern dieserwegen. Es wire nicht erlaubt, wenn wir 


Herrn Lessing zum zweiten Mal wegen Mangel des Unterhaltes aus dem Lande 
liessen. (Zitiert nach Danzel, Lessing, 2. Aufl. 1880, Bd. 1, S. 328) 


Die Antwort Gleims auf diesen Brief geht am 16. Mai direkt an 
Lessing: 

Ich freue mich recht von Herzen, dass Sie wieder nach Berlin gehn. Und in der 
That, der Geh. Rath Neuburg muss sterben, Und Sie miissen sein Amt haben. 
Ich weiss in ganz Berlin . . . keine bessere Stelle. Denn es wird doch ein ansehn- 
liches Gehalt dabey seyn. Mit grésstem Vergniigen will ich fiir Sie an Herrn 
Sack schreiben. Aber ich weiss nicht, ob er itzt so sehr mein Freund ist, dass er 
auf meine Bitte etwas thun werde. Schreiben Sie mir von Berlin iiber diesen 
Punct—denn hoffentlich wird es noch Zeit seyn. Ich rathe Ihnen aber sehr, 
keinen der bey Vergebung dieser Stelle etwas zu sagen hat, vorbey zu gehn. 
(Bd. 19, S. 91) 


Die Stelle des Bibliotheksadjunkten war jedoch bereits 
besetzt worden, und ebenso scheiterten alle andern Bemiihungen 
der Freunde. Ehe Kleist Leipzig verliess, schreibt er noch einmal 
an Gleim: 

Arbeiten Sie doch mit daran, dass Lessing einmal eine Versorgung erhilt. Er 


ist sehr zu bedauern, und so ist es noch keinem von meinen Freunden ergangen. 


(27. April 1758) 


Im Mai 1758 ging Lessing, durch ein Darlehen Mendels- 
sohns von den dringendsten Leipziger Gliubigern befreit, end- 
lich nach Berlin, nach den zitierten Briefzeugnissen wahrschein- 
lich mit der Hoffnung, in der preussischen Hauptstadt eher zu 
dem Amt zu kommen, das ihn aus der Misere befreien sollte. Die 
nichsten Monate miissen ihn iiberzeugt haben, dass alle Hoff- 
nungen auf eine Anstellung, wie er sie sich wiinschte, in Berlin 
vergeblich waren, vor allem nach dem Tode des Freundes Kleist 
(August 1759). Denn seine plétzliche Ubersiedlung nach Bres- 
lau, als Sekretir Tauentziens (1760), trigt nach seinen brief- 
lichen Ausserungen zunachst den Charakter eines Verzweif- 
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lungsschrittes. Enttéuschung spricht schon deutlich aus der 
folgenden Stelle im 48. der Briefe, die neuste Literatur betreffend 


Wenn unsre besten Képfe, ihr Gliick nur einigermassen zu machen, sich expatri- 
ieren miissen; wenn—O ich will hiervon abbrechen, ehe ich recht anfange: ich 
miéchte sonst alles dariiber vergessen; Sie méchten, anstatt eines Urtheils iiber 
eine schéne Schrift, Satyre iiber unsere Nation, und Spott iiber die elende Den- 
kungsart unserer Grossen zu lesen bekommen. Und was wiirde es helfen? 
(Bd. 8, S. 122) 


Die alte Klage iiber die elende Lage der deutschen Schrift- 
steller, aber in einem Tone, der bitterer noch, persénlicher 
klingt als sonst. , 

Bringt man so die Briefe der Freunde, die diisterer wer- 
denden Stimmungsdusserungen des Dichters und die dusseren 
Tatsachen seines Lebensganges in Zusammenhang, so ergibt 
sich, dass jene Enttaiuschung, die ihn 1767 endgiiltig aus Berlin 
vertrieb—die bekannte Geschichte, wie Friedrich ihm einen 
unbedeutenden Franzosen als Bibliothekar vorzog—eine letzte 
gewesen ist, nachdem er etwa zehn Jahre die Hoffnung hatte 
hegen kénnen, dass auf die eine oder andere Weise fiir ihn eine 
Versorgung geschaffen werden wiirde.’ Und wenn nun das erste 
Klarwerden iiber die Aussichtslosigkeit der Berliner Hoffnungen 


7 Zwar Mehring michte nichts von allen diesen persiénlichen Enttéuschun- 
gen wahr haben. Er glaubt sogar, ,,dass Lessing seinen vierten und letzten Aufen- 
thalt in Berlin nicht genommen hat, um eine Anstellung von Friedrich zu ergat- 
tern. Die Ausserung von Lessing selbst, im Brief an seinen Vater, vom 31. 
Dez. 1767 (,,Ich bin von Berlin weggegangen, nachdem mir das einzige, worauf 
ich so lange gehofft, und worauf man mich so often vertréstet, fehlgeschlagen‘) 
erklirt Mehring als eine blosse Floskel ,,um den alten Herrn . . . zu beruhigen, 
dass er ein fixiertes Gliick in Berlin etwa verscherzt habe.‘‘ Nach seiner Auffass- 
ung hatte Lessing nicht im Sinne gehabt, von einem Fiirsten ein Amt anzuneh- 
men. Er zitiert als Beweis aus einem Briefe Lessings vom Juni 1764 (Bd. 17, 
S. 208), dass er mehr als jemals entschlossen sei ,,von aller Bedienung, die nicht 
vollkommen nach meinem Sinne ist, zu abstrahiren. Ich bin iiber die Helfte 
meines Lebens, und ich wiisste nicht, was mich néthigen kénnte, mich auf den 
kiirzern Rest desselben noch zum Sklaven zu machen.“ Aber bei diesen in Bres- 
lau geschriebenen Worten ist der Ton zu legen auf ,,Bedienung die nicht voll- 
kommen nach meinem Sinn ist’; so bedeutet das Wort nur, dass Lessing, wie 
auch sonst bezeugt, der Tatigkeit als Gouvernementssekretir herzlich satt ist, 
wahrend nach seinen damaligen Interessen die wissenschaftliche Tatigkeit als 
Bibliothekar sicherlich eine ,,Bedienung’ nach seinem Sinne gewesen wire. 
Im iibrigen machen schon die Briefe Kleists und der Brief Gleims vom 16. 
Mai 1757 es unmdglich, in der Briefstelle an den Vater etwas Anderes zu sehen 
als den bitteren Ausdruck ehrlichster Enttiuschung. 
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auf das Jahr 1759 anzusetzen ist, so wird man dem Menschen 
Lessing mit dem Schluss nicht zunahe treten, dass er Preussen 
und dem preussischen Kénig gegeniiber nicht mehr mit der 
unbefangenen Natiirlichkeit empfand, die seine Ausserungen in 
den ersten Kriegsjahren charakterisiert.* 

Damit soll freilich nicht behauptet werden, dass Lessings 
Ansichten ausschliesslich durch sein persénliches Missgeschick 
bestimmt wurden. Die Wandlung, die seine Wertschatzung 
Friedrichs waihrend des siebenjihrigen Krieges erfahrt, ist noch 
von einer anderen Seite zu verstehen. Sie ist nimlich durchaus 
in Ubereinstimmung mit einer allgemeinen Stimmungswand- 
lung, die damals dem Ké6nig gegeniiber stattfand. Man ist 
geneigt, das Bild, das geschichtliche Riickschau von einer 
bedeutenden Persénlichkeit geformt hat, auch bei ihren Zeit- 
genossen als feststehend vorauszusetzen. Aber in der eigenen 
Zeit beobachten wir, welchen Schwankungen das Urteil iiber 
die vom 6ffentlichen Interesse verfolgten Persénlichkeiten unter- 
worfen ist, und kénnen so verstehen, dass es sich mit Friedrich 
II. nicht anders verhielt. G. B. Volz hat in seinem dreibaindigen 
Werk Friedrich der Grosse im Spiegel seiner Zeit (Berlin 1926-27) 
eine grosse Zahl von Ausserungen der Zeitgenossen zusam- 
mengestellt, die etwa folgendes Bild von der Entwicklung des 
Urteils iiber ihn geben.°® 

®In diese Zeit des Klarwerdens in Berlin, vor der Reise nach Breslau, 
scheint mir der Odenentwurf An Mdcen zu gehéren, den E. Schmidt 1751, 
Mehring in der Leipziger Zeit der Freundschaft mit Kleist entstanden glaubt. 
Gegen Schmidts Annahme spricht, wie Mehring hervorhebt, die Reife und 
Bitterkeit der Ode; gegen Mehrings—abgesehen davon, dass grade in dieser 
Zeit Lessings Ton nicht so bitter ist—der erste Satz: ,, . . . hier in einem Lande, 
dessen Einwohner noch immer die alten Barbaren sind—.° Danach, wie auch 
nach dem weiteren Inhalt der Ode, ist anzunehmen, dass sie in Berlin gedichtet 
ist. 

* Das Quellenmaterial, das Volz bringt, ist ausgezeichnet geeignet, einen 
Eindruck von der allgemeinen Zeitstimmung Friedrich gegeniiber zu geben. Vom 
dritten Band allerdings, der die Urteile bedeutender Persénlichkeiten der dama- 
ligen Zeit zusammenstellt, darf man nicht erwarten, iiber das Denken dieser 
Personen selbst ausreichend informiert zu werden. So wird z.B. von Herder je 
ein lobendes Urteil aus den Jahren 1774 und 1793 angefiihrt. Es bleibt uner- 
wihnt, dass Herder in den 6O0er Jahren, unter dem Einfluss der Zeitstimmung, 
iiber Friedrich als Menschen und als Regenten negativ urteilte, dass er in den 
70er Jahren den Freigeist Friedrich bekampfte. Erst in der letzten Regierungs- 
zeit und vor allem nach dem Tode des Kénigs wird er der uneingeschrankte 
Bewunderer. 
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1745, nach Beendigung des zweiten schlesischen Krieges, 
wird er zum ersten Mal als ,,der Grosse“ begriisst. Sein Sieg 
hat Begeisterung in Preussen geweckt, besonders im Heere. Bis 
zum Beginn des siebenjihrigen Krieges erscheint manche 
Unzufriedenheit der Untertanen, wenig Interesse ausserhalb 
der preussischen Grenzen. Noch 1827 schreibt Réttger in 
seinen Jugenderinnerungen: 

Friedrich war an seinem Vormittage bei weitem weniger als Spitergeborene es 


zu glauben geneigt sind, von seinen Untertanen geschitzt und geliebt. (Volz, 
Bd. 2, S. 10) 


Der Beginn des Krieges und das Siegesjahr 1757 weckt wieder 
Begeisterung und macht Friedrich weltberiihmt. Aber die Leiden 
und Bedriickungen des Krieges, das wechselnde Gliick, die 
Unsicherheit iiber den endlichen Ausgang fiihren in Preussen 
selbst bald zu Missmut und Zweifel an dem Ké6nig. In den 
Briefen des in Berlin lebenden Schweizers Sulzer, der selber zu 
den unentwegt Kriegsbegeisterten gehért, hiufen sich seit 1758 
die Klagen iiber die mangelnde Begeisterung der Menschheit 
welche Friedrich mit so dummem Erstaunen nachsieht und so ungereimt seinen 
Fall fiirchtet. Er ist fiir sein Land zu gross; die kurzen Gesichter reichen nicht 
dahin, wo seine Griésse hauptsiichlich sichtbar ist, er wird von einem grossen 
Teil seines Volkes verkannt. Die, welche den Kénig fiir einen argeren Pyrrhus 
halten, kennen ihn nicht . . . wenige Menschen kennen die ausserordentliche 
Grésse dieses ausserordentlichen Menschen; sie glauben, seine Fehler machen 
seinen Hauptcharakter aus. 


Von einer Reise in seine Heimat schreibt Sulzer 1762: 


Die ganze protestantische Schweiz ist mehr preussisch als Preussen und Bran- 
denburg selbst. 


Durchaus verstindlich: den entfernt Lebenden und nicht 
Mitbetroffenen bleibt Friedrich der fabelhafte Sieger von 1757, 
von Prag, Rossbach und Leuthen. Im eigenen Lande sieht man 
das Unheil, das der Krieg der Fiirsten anrichtet, zu genau, man 
hat auch in den folgenden Friedensjahren viel zu tief und zu 
lange noch unter der ginzlichen Verelendung zu leiden, um in 
Friedrich den verehrungswiirdig Grossen bewundern zu kénnen. 

Sehr aufschlussreich fiir das Bild, das die Mitwelt von 
Friedrich hatte, ist das Tagebuch des schwedischen Grafen 
Tessin, der 1760 schreibt: 


Noch heute hege ich alle Ehrfurcht vor den gewaltigen Eigenschaften des 
Kénigs von Preussen—Doch wo bleiben die Menschenliebe, das Mitleid, die 
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strenge Gerechtigkeit und die andern wahren Zierden des Herzens. Und 1763: 
Er ist zu scharfsinnig, um nicht zu erkennen, welches Unheil er angerichtet hat, 
und wieviel Gutes er hiitte stiften kénnen. Der Kénig Friedrich scheint nicht 
fiir ruhige Zeiten bestimmt. Seit dem Friedensschluss schildert man ihn als einen 
im Morden verhirteten Fiirsten, unbeugsam gegen das Klagegeschrei der Elen- 
den, geringschitzig gegen die Offiziere, rauh, bissig, unfreundlich, als Lowen in 
seiner Héhle, der seine Ruhe benutzt, um das Blut seiner Opfer zu schliir- 
re 


Auch Koser schildert in dem Vorwort seiner Biographie, wie 
nach den Siegestaten eine starke Gegenwirkung gegen die 
Popularitaét des Alten Fritz um sich griff, und wie nach dem 
Kriege der alternde Kénig seine Zeit nicht mehr verstand und 
von dem jiingeren Geschlecht nur mit Unzufriedenheit ertragen 
wurde. Erst am Ende seiner Regierungszeit wird ihm allgemein 
Ehrfurcht erzeigt, und bald nach seinem Tode ist er der 
, Grosse,‘ ,,der Einzige.“ 

Schon ein solcher kurzer Uberblick iiber die Geltung Fried- 
richs in seiner Zeit lasst die Wandlung in Lessings Denken in 
deutlicherem Lichte erscheinen.'® Das Urteil des jungen Lessing 
bei seinem ersten Berliner Aufenthalt, das wir oben als nicht 
einheitlich, jedenfalls nicht rein negativ, vielleicht eher giinstig 
feststellten, spiegelt die allgemeine Anschauung seiner Berliner 
Umgebung. Die stirker positive Bewertung in den ersten Jahren 
des siebenjahrigen Krieges entsteht ebenso unter der Einwirkung 
der Sffentlichen Meinung, und mit dieser befindet er sich auch 
weiterhin im Einklang, wenn ihm von 1759 ab Friedrich nicht 


10 Ubrigens ist diese Perspektive auch fiir die Betrachtung der Stellen wich- 
tig, an denen der alte Goethe in Dichtung und W ahrheit iiber Friedrich II. spricht. 
Sietragen einen mildernden, verschénernden Charakter, wenn man sie etwa dem 
Bericht iiber seine unmittelbaren Eindriicke am Berliner Hof im Jahre 1778 
gegeniiberstellt (Briefe an Frau von Stein vom 17. und 19. Mai 1778) oder 
folgender Erwaihnung Friedrichs im Brief an die Freundin vom 5. Juni 1784: 
,, (Voltaire) . . . schreibt vom Kénig in Preussen wie Sueton die Scandala der 
Weltherrscher,“ ,,es ist so vornehm und mit einem so késtlichen Humor geschrie- 
ben als irgend etwas von ihm,“ ,,und wenn der Welt iiber Kénige und Fiirsten 
die Augen aufgehen kénnten und sollten, so wiren diese Blatter wieder eine 
késtliche Salbe. Allein man wird sie lesen wie eine Satyre auf die Weiber, sie 
bei Seite legen und ihnen wieder zu Fiissen fallen.““—Was Goethes schéne 
Ausdeutung von Minna von Barnhelm als beabsichtigtem bildlichen Friedens- 
ausgleich zwischen Preussen und Sachsen betriffit (Dichtung und Wahrheit, 
Buch 7), so sollte man den kurz davorstehenden Satz nicht iibersehen: ,,Man 
erkennt leicht, wie genanntes Stiick zwischen Krieg und Frieden, Hass und Nei- 
gung erzeugt ist." 
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mehr als _ ,,glorreich,“ ,,der Unsterblichkeit entgegeneilend“ 
erscheint. 

Nur wenig braucht iiber die letzte Periode von Lessings 
Leben gesagt zu werden, in der die von seinen Anfangen an zu 
beobachtende Missstimmung gegen die ,,Grossen“ sich zu 
einem bitteren Groll verfestigt. Das Kapitel Preussen, Berlin 
und Friedrich II. ist fiir ihn seit seiner Ubersiedlung nach 
Hamburg abgeschlossen." In dem vertrauten Briefwechsel mit 
Eva Kénig, der die Jahre 1770 bis 1776 umfasst, wird Friedrich 
nicht erwahnt, obwohl mehrere Briefe von Berlin aus geschrieben 
sind. Das wird ebenso aus dem persénlichen Groll zu erklairen 
sein, wie aus der Tatsache, dass der Kénig damals nicht in dem 
Masse, wie wir heute glauben méchten, die iiberragende, das 
allgemeine Interesse auf sich ziehende Persénlichkeit war.” 
Der Zorn gegen ihn ist in dem allgemeinen Groll gegen die 


4 Welch bittren Groll atmet noch, mehr als zwei Jahre spiter, der Brief 
an Nicolai vom 25. Aug. 1769: ,,Sagen Sie mir von Ihrer Berlinischen Freiheit 
zu denken und zu schreiben ja nichts. Sie reduziert sich einzig und allein auf 
die Freiheit, gegen die Religion so viel Sottisen zu Markte zu bringen, als man 
will... . Lassen Sie es aber doch einmal einen in Berlin versuchen . . . dem 
vornehmen Hofpébel die Wahrheit zu sagen .. . lassen Sie einen in Berlin 
auftreten, der fiir die Rechte der Untertanen, der gegen Aussaugung und Des- 
potismus seine Stimme erheben wollte . . . Und Sie werden bald die Erfahrung 
haben, welches Land bis auf den heutigen Tag das sklavischste Land von 
Europa ist.‘ (Bd. 17, S. 298) 

12 Zweimal beschiiftigen sich Aufzeichnungen Lessings aus den letzten 
Jahren mit der Person Friedrichs, an einer dritten Stelle ist wohl der Kénig 
gemeint, ohne dass er genannt wird: 

,Gott weiss, ob die guten Schwabischen Kayser um die damalige deutsche 
Poesie im geringsten mehr Verdienst haben, als der itzige Kénig von Preussen 
um die gegenwirtige. Gleichwohl will ich nicht darauf schwéren, dass nicht ein- 
mahl ein Schmeichler kommen sollte, welcher die gegenwirtige Epoche der 
deutschen Litteratur die Epoche Friedrichs des Grossen zu nennen fiir gut 
findet.“* (Zur Gesch. u. Lit. 5. Beitr. Bd. 14, S. 26).—,,Wenn ich micht recht 
untersuche, so beneide ich alle itzt regierende Kénige in Europa, den einzigen 
Kénig von Preussen ausgenommen, der es einzig mit der That beweisst, Kénigs- 
wiirde sey eine glorreiche Sklaverey.“‘ (Aus dem Nachlass, Bd. 16, S. 537).— 
,,Gott hat keinen Witz, und die Kénige sollten auch keinen haben. Denn hat 
ein Kénig Witz, wer steht uns fiir die Gefahr, dass er deswegen einen ungerech- 
ten Ausspruch thut, weil er einen witzigen Einfall dabey anbringen kann?“ 
(Aus dem Nachlass, Bd. 16, S. 537) 

Kann man angesichts dieser Stellen und des sonstigen Schweigens mit E. 
Schmidt glauben, dass fiir Lessing ,,die rastlose Friedensarbeit des Siegers 
ehrwiirdig blieb?“ Die giinstigste Deutung von Lessings Gefiihlen wire: miss- 
mutige Gleichgiiltigkeit. 
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,,Grossen’ untergegangen, ein Groll, den weitere Demiitigungen 
und Enttduschungen Lessings in Braunschweig, Wien und 
Mannheim nur noch bitterer machten. Er fihlt sich in dem 
engen Wolfenbiittel als ein Gescheiterter, einer der trotz héch- 
ster Leistungen in den elenden Verhiltnissen dieser Zeit es 
nicht einmal zu schuldenfreier und ausreichend gesicherter 
Existenz hat bringen kénnen. Das Treiben an den Fiirstenhéfen 
ist ihm bis in die tiefste Seele zuwider, er halt sich fern, soviel 
er nur kann, von ,,dem grossen Geschmeiss, wie er Fiirsten 
und Héflinge in einem Brief an Eva Konig einmal nennt. 
Unsere Untersuchung ging aus von dem Gegensatz der 
beiden Lessing-Bilder, die aus verschiedener Deutung seines 
Verhiltnisses zu Friedrich II. enstanden sind: war er fiir Scherer 
und Schmidt und ihre Schule ein erst werbender, dann ent- 
tauschter Bewunderer des grossen Kénigs, so machte ihn 
Mehring zum konsequenten politischen Rebellen, der zu gross 
war, um die Férderung durch die Fiirsten iiberhaupt zu er- 
streben. Eine Nachpriifung der eigenen Ausserungen Lessings 
und ihr Vergleich mit anderen Urteilen seiner Zeit lisst erken- 
nen, dass zwar eine einheitlich ablehnende Grundhaltung gegn 
die absolut Regierenden schon von den Jiinglingsjahren des 
ersten Berliner Aufenthaltes an zu bemerken, Mehring also dem 
Wesen Lessings eher gerecht geworden ist.’* Aber der Meh- 


18 Die Konsequenzen, die sich aus diesem Bilde von Lessings politischem 
Denken fiir die Interpretation der Minna von Barnhelm ergeben, kénnen hier 
nur kurz angedeutet werden. Minnas Ausspruch ,,dass [hr Konig, der ein grosser 
Mann ist, auch wohl ein guter Mann sein mag“ muss als konventionelle, kann 
nicht als aufrichtige Huldigung Lessings gedeutet werden. Es steht in Wider- 
spruch nicht nur zu seiner persénlichen, sondern zur allgemeinen Meinung, die 
man nach dem Kriege iiber Friedrich hatte. (Vgl. z. B. die oben zitierte Tage- 
buchnotiz des Grafen Tessin.) Lessing brauchte fiir seine Fabel die Behebung der 
Schwierigkeit, in der Tellheim steckt und die im ersten Teil scheinbar unauflis- 
lich gemacht werden musste, sodass er keine bessere Méglichkeit hatte als, 
nach dem Vorbilde Moliéres im Tartuffe, den Kénig den deus ex machina 
spielen zu lassen. Auch mag das Kompliment an die Adresse der Zensur gerichtet 
sein, die er nicht ohne Grund fiir sein Stiick fiirchtete. (Vgl. den Einspruch des 
preussischen Residenten gegen die Hamburger Auffiihrung und Lessings bittern 
Brief dariiber an Nicolai, vom 4. Aug. 1767; Bd. 17, S. 245). Auch die Briefe 
des Bruders Karl Lessing aus Berlin lassen schliessen, dass man dort das Lust- 
spiel nicht als Huldigung fiir Preussen und Friedrich empfand. Man muss also, 
will man das Stiick im Sinne des Dichters interpretieren, viel stirker die Aus- 
fille Tellheims gegen den Krieg und die Grossen betonen und die ,,vielen Stiche 
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ringsche Mythos von dem Helden Lessing, der ohne Schwanken, 
aus einer seiner Zeit vorauseilenden sichern Einsicht heraus den 
Absolutismus bekimpft und jede Verbindung mit Fiirsten 
verschmaht, halt der genaueren Nachpriifung nicht stand. 

Was Lessing so an Uberlebensgrésse verliert, das gewinnt 
sein Bild an Lebensnihe and Warme. Er bleibt das erschiit- 
ternde Beispiel des durch geniale Anlage zum geistigen Fiihrer 
Rerufenen, der, auf der Schattenseite des Lebens geboren, mit 
Jugendmut und Kraftbewusstsein den Kampf gegen die widrigen 
Zeitverhiltnisse aufnimmt, hier und dort den Weg suchend 
zum Platz, der ihm Entfaltung génnt; der aber immer wieder 
an die Grenzen des damals Méglichen stésst und endlich, tief 
verwundet und grollend, den Kampf aufgibt, in dem Bewusst- 
sein, nicht nur um den Anteil an persénlichem Gliick, sondern, 
schlimmer noch, um seine letzte Entfaltung durch eine zu kleine 
Zeit betrogen zu sein. 

WILLIAM R. GAEDE 
Swarthmore College 





gegen die preussische Regierung,“ die Nicolai ,,als preussischer Untertan“ 
beklagte. (Mehring S. 324) 

















TWO EARLY FRODING IMITATIONS: VILHELM 
EKELUND’S “SKORDEFEST” (1900) AND 
“Tl PILHACKEN” (1901) 


It is one of the literary misfortunes of Gustaf Fréding that 
perhaps no other Swedish poet of first importance has had a 
more persistent, clamorous, and on the whole a more inadequate 
body of imitators. From the moment of his earliest poetic suc- 
cesses, in such volumes as Guitarr och dragharmonika (1891) and 
Nya dikter (1894), until the present time, a constantly increasing 
host of Swedish versifiers, most of them of only local or pro- 
vincial fame, have with varying degrees of success played the 
assiduous ape to the poetic manner of Fréding. Lacking for the 
most part the magnificent technical skill of Fréding, his superb 
virtuosity in the sheer “music” of verse, and quite devoid of 
Fréding’s imaginative power, his ability to interpret human 
experience with both subtlety and depth in some of its most 
profound and tragic moments, these imitators have pounced 
upon the more popular and easily imitable of his poetic char- 
acteristics—his use of the provincial in motif and dialect in 
phrase, the burlesque in his humor, the least convincing aspects 
of his sentiment—and with these they have sought to satisfy 
the Swedish public, not always without some popular success. 
So vapid, however, has much of this production been that a 
Swedish critic who is not normally given to harshly expressed 
judgments saw fit already in the year of Fréding’s death to try 
in no uncertain phrases to stem this tide of inferior verse. The 
critic, Anders Osterling, is reviewing two volumes of poetry, 
Harald Johnsson’s Djupens sdnger...and Torsten Holm’s 
Grdvdders och hvardagsléter, both appearing in 1911. ‘Att déma 
af atskilligt experimentgods i denna samling,” he writes of the 
first of these volumes, 
befinner sig Harald Johnssons lyriska talang i en brytningstid. Paviirkan af 
Fréding ar sirskildt tydlig. Som helhet ar detta hiafte afgjort svagare och 
osikrare i greppen dn dess féregangare, men kanske likval—negativt—tyder pa 
inre omsittning och utveckling. 


Of the second of these two volumes he writes with far less 
restraint. 


Hur pass akta sjilva den lyriska naturgrunden likval ar hos Géingelyrikern 
{Harald Johnsson] ses i hvarje fall tydligt, om man sedan far Torsten Holms 
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pseudobondska ‘Graviders—och hvardagslater’ i sin hand. Det ar pinsamt 
undermialigt. I sjailva inledningsdikten, en munter apostrofering af en ruskig 
gra hvardagsmorgon, finns anda ett stink poethumér, men det gar strax dfver. 
Sedan bir det i vig med allehanda obesvirat talanglisa traller och driller i sim- 


ta bygde : 
ae Fi-lu, 6-li, hurra! 


nu dansa vi 4 sta’... 

—i sus och dus 

med armen kring 

din medjas ring 

s& spiid och fin som ingenting 

till valsens brus. 

Fi-lu, fi-li, hurra! 

nu dansa vi 4 sta’... 
“‘Stopp, stopp i Apollons heliga namn!”’ our critic protests. “Och 
lat mig hair, som det pa riktigt bondemal heter, sitta ett slag 
och pusta!’”! One can readily sympathize with the impatience of 
the critic, but even more must one feel for Fréding, the ack- 
nowledged “master” of most of these versifiers, who apparently 
in good faith proceeded to peddle such provincial poetic clap- 
trap. 

The influence of Fréding, however, is not restricted to the 
ranks of third and fourth rate poetasters. Few students of 
Swedish literature would be ready to deny that Karlfeldt owes 
something, probably a great deal, to the example of Fréding, 
though such students would also insist that the genius of 
“Dalarnas skald” is on the whole independent and original 
and that only the foolhardy student of ‘“‘sources”’ would attempt 
to demonstrate in Karlfeldt any great amount of specific, literary 
“borrowing” from Fréding. Heidenstam seems to have remained 
more independent yet, even though he did not fail to admire 
the poetry of Fréding. There may be touches of an influence 
from Fréding in Anders Osterling, though if so it is in his 
later poetry and then sufficiently assimilated to evade specific 


1 Géteborgs Handels- och Sjéfartstidning, November 8, 1911. Cf. also a more 
general and inclusive denunciation of the much overdone popular vogue for the 
provincial in Swedish poetry at this time in Osterling’s significant critical essay 
“Dagens lyrik” in Médnniskor och landskap (Stockholm, 1910), p. 219. His 
reference in this essay to “Dalanationala handklaversfolket” may be a sly dig 
directly at Karlfeldt, or possibly at his immediate imitators, though the con- 
text would seem to imply that the phrase is used merely as a convenient means of 
reference to the whole overemphasis of provincial “machinery” so characteristic 
of much of the poetry and art of the time, in which Fréding played an important 
part. 
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analysis. Osterling, on the whole, differs very markedly from 
Fréding; his early masters were the German and French sym- 
bolists, and his hembygdsdikining, which might more naturally 
have been influenced by Fréding, in reality found its formative 
influences in the aesthetic and literary culture of Denmark and 
Skane and in the poetry of Francis Jammes and William Words- 
worth.’ There is no twentieth century Swedish poet of signifi- 
cance, however, who can be said to differ more widely from 
Fréding than Vilhelm Ekelund, Osterling’s contemporary in 
Skane; and yet in Ekelund’s earliest work there are the clearest 
evidences of an influence from Fréding. 

Undoubtedly the strongest influence on Ekelund’s early 
hembygdsdikining is that of Ola Hansson, whose lyric verse, with 
its soft, almost feminine sensitiveness to nature and its land- 
skapsstimning so characteristic of the poetry of Skane, was 
more apt to attract the early elegiac genius of Ekelund than was 
the more vigorous poetic objectivity, the concentration on 
more purely human motifs of Fréding. That Fréding, however, 
left his mark upon Ekelund, particularly in the direction of a 
more realistic human objectivity in subject matter and form, 
seems quite apparent to the student of Ekelund’s earliest verse. 
It is not my purpose here, however, to suggest that Fréding 
alone, or even chiefly Fréding, was responsible for the greater 
poetic objectivity that on occasion crops up in Ekelund’s early 
poems. Certainly A. U. Baath, Ekelund’s predecessor by a 
couple of decades in the provincial poetry of Skane, has played 
a not inconsiderable part here; and even Ola Hansson, though 
temperamentally more closely akin to symbolism and decadence, 
had on occasion written poems in the objective manner and 
spirit of détiotalet that might well have attracted the young 
Ekelund.* My intention here is merely to demonstrate how in 


2 See my unpublished doctoral dissertation, The Early Growth of Poetic 
Realism in Anders Osterling: a study in the formative influences on Osterling’s 
early work, from “Preludier” (1904) to “Blommande trid” (1910). University of 
Chicago dissertations, 1935 

* Ola Hansson recognized himself, in fact, that the most characteristic 
trait of his own genius was the constant conflict between the healthy immediate 
physical responses which he had inherited from his peasant ancestry and the 
sickly, hyper-sensitive nervous equipment so often to be found in the fin de 
siécle decadent. See Henrik Schiick and Karl Warburg, Jiustrerad svensk lit- 
teraturhistoria (Stockholm, 1932), vm, 230. 
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two particular poems from Ekelund’s early years, “Skérdefest”’ 
(1900) and “I pilhicken”’ (1901), there seems to be the most ob- 
vious signs of definite “borrowings” from Fréding. What this 
may imply exactly as to Ekelund’s entire relation to Fréding I 
leave to the student who may wish to investigate the larger 
problem exhaustively. 

The second of Ekelund’s two poems, “I pilhaicken,” follows 
Fréding most slavishly. It is clearly an effort to imitate one of 
Fréding’s most popular poems, “Skalden Wennerbom.” In the 
general conception of the poem, its central motif and its theme, 
as well as in the handling of detail, its descriptive manner and 
its phrasal echoes, Ekelund’s piece is strikingly similar to that 
of Fréding, so similar, indeed, that “I pilhacken” can be said 
to fall just short of the charge of plagiarizing. The central motif 
of Fréding’s poem, it will be recalled, is that of a drunken poet 
escaped momentarily from a provincial poorhouse and finding 
temporary comfort in the contents of a bottle of brannvin. 
Ekelund’s poem introduces us to a similar situation, varying 
the central conception only in that “Skalden Wennerbom”’ has 
become in his poem “‘Jonas Speleman,”’ and the ‘‘Speleman,’’ so 
far as we know, is not an inhabitant of a fattighus. This central 
motif is a sufficiently common one, it must be admitted, in 
Scandinavian literature; and were it not for the striking similar- 
ities in matters of detail between the two poems, it might be 
hazardous to claim any influence of Fréding on Ekelund’s poem. 
It would seem, however, that detail resemblances here are 
sufficiently numerous and striking to convince even the most 
skeptical student of poetic influences that Ekelund has copied 
almost directly from Fréding’s ‘“‘Skalden Wennerbom” in the 
creation of “I pilhacken.” 

In the technique of line structure and verse form Ekelund’s 
poem does not follow Fréding too slavishly, though there is 
enough similarity in this connection to suggest a probable 
imitation. Ekelund’s stanzaic form is the more complex of the 





I realize, of course, that the literary objectivity of d#iotalet, with its strong 
social pathos, is not identical with the poetic objectivity of Fréding as a typical 
representative of nittiotalet. That there are relations between the two, however, 
no student of these two decades in Swedish literature can deny. For the im- 
mediate purposes of this paper, however, an exhaustive analysis of these rela- 
tions is hardly essential. 
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two, consisting of nine lines rhyming ababcdefe, while Fréding 
uses a six line stanza rhyming aabbba; but Ekelund follows 
Fréding in using as the prevailing line form a trochaic line 
of five feet, and he also varies this line pattern, as does Fréding, 
with a single line of five syllables in each stanza regularly ac- 
cented on the odd numbered syllables. Of little importance per- 
haps, and yet possibly worth mentioning, is the fact that the 
two poems are of almost exactly the same length. Ekelund’s 
poem contains only five stanzas, while Fréding employs seven; 
but the difference in stanzaic length makes each poem almost 
identical in length in terms of the number of lines. Much more 
important for our purposes, however, is the fairly frequent oc- 
currence in Ekelund’s poem of what might be termed ‘“‘verbal 
echoes” from Fréding, i.e., lines containing simultaneously 
identical images and identical metrical patterns. In describing, 
for example, the hesitant, half-drunken movement of Skalden 
Wennerbom along the sanded pathway of the park, Fréding 
writes, 


. . kryssar varligt dfver gingens sand. 


Ekelund, in sketching the staggering movement of Jonas Spele- 
man along the edge of the rural highway, uses startlingly similar 
detail— 


slingrar hit och dit férsiktigt, 
kryssar sakta fram i siflig lunk. 


The latter of these two lines of Ekelund’s is almost identical 
with the line quoted from Fréding: first, in an absolutely iden- 
tical metrical and grammatical pattern, and secondly in the use 
of the same humorous nautical metaphor—‘kryssar’’—which 
not only dominates the image as such but is placed prominently 
at the very opening of each line. The only detail difference be- 
tween Ekelund’s line and the one quoted from Fréding is that 
the latter poet’s humorous innuendo contained in the word 
“varligt” is hardly as effectively suggested in Ekelund’s “‘sakta.”’ 
And yet it is to be noted that Ekelund has suggested the same 
idea already in the closing word, “férsiktigt,” of the preceding 
line in his couplet. Other lines from the two poems that con- 
tain somewhat less obvious resemblances in metrical patterns 
and verbal parallels are Fréding’s 
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Genom stadens park gar sommarsuset 


and Ekelund’s 


Genom tridens gréna svajning frasar 


and Fréding’s 
Skalden Wennerbom fran fattighuset 


and Ekelund’s 
Jonas Speleman fran 4sen. 


The verbal parallels here, it would seem, are sufficiently clear. 
In the matter of verse pattern, the last two lines are not an 
exact parallel, Ekelund’s line being one of only four feet; but 
the structural pattern of the two lines otherwise is markedly 
similar, in both cases a substantive phrase dominated by a 
proper noun being followed directly by a prepositional construc- 
tion which identifies the place of dwelling of the figure in ques- 
tion. In all probability such detail similarities are not mere 
coincidences. 

Such detail structural parallels and verbal echoes, however, 
obviously borrowed as they may be, might not be of much im- 
portance in tracing the influence of one poet on another. They 
may merely be incidental and isolated evidences of quite uncon- 
scious poetic borrowings. More significant, however, do they 
become to the student of poetic influences when they are ac- 
companied by other evidences of influence. A careful analysis of 
Exelund’s poem reveals that “I pilhaicken” follows Fréding’s 
“Skalden Wennerbom”’ rather closely in at least three other re- 
spects: first, in the general organization of the poem, secondly, 
in the use of a similar milieu or background developed in a 
very similar manner, and thirdly, in a fairly close resemblance in 
theme, in so far as either poem can be said to have a specific 
theme. 

In the matter of general organization, Ekelund’s poem 
sketches an episode exactly similar in all its main characteris- 
tics to the one described in ‘“‘Skalden Wennerbom,” and the very 
manner of development of the episode in Ekeland’s poem follows 
that of Fréding’s closely. We meet in the opening stanza of 
each of the poems a half-drunken figure tottering along alone 
and mumbling half coherently to himself; in each case also the 
sadly tottering figure soon settles down upon the earth in a 
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drowsy state of consciousness, drinking the last drop of brdnn- 
vin from a dirty, sticky bottle and philosophizing meanwhile 
sentimentally about past pleasures and present unhappiness, 
and finding some furtive, pathetic comfort in the “bracing” 
qualities of the drink; and in each case also the drink finally 
brings sleep, and therewith the ambiguous comfort of forgetful- 
ness, while all about the drunken heap of human somnolence 
nature plays an idyllic, gently reconciling requiem in her multi- 
tudinous arrangement of color and form and sound character- 
istic of a peaceful landscape on a sultry mid-afternoon in high- 
summer. The closing stanza of “I pilhicken’’ differs somewhat 
from that of ““Skalden Wennerbom”’ in that over the whole scene 
is cast a final veil of landskapsstdmming in its pure form, quite 
devoid of the disturbing presence of man, whereas in Fréding’s 
poem we never lose sight of the drunken poet, even down to the 
last bit of humorous pathos which brings the poem to a close— 
det ar sa sként fir skalder att fa sofva. 

In Ekeland’s more complete concentration on pure landskaps- 
stimning at the close of “I pilhicken,” it might be said that he is 
merely following the example of much of the stémningsdikining 
so typical of the poetry of his own province, Skane, and which is 
most adequately represented in Ola Hansson, though it must 
not be forgotten that even Fréding on occasion could do this 
sort of thing, as for example in the closing stanzas of “Det var 
dans bort i vigen.”’ We shall come back to this aspect of Fré- 
ding’s poem a bit later in another connection. 

The action of the simple episode in both “Skalden Wenner- 
bom” and “I pilhaécken” takes place, we have said, in a milieu 
strikingly similar in each case, that of the multitudinous phe- 
nomena of a rich, fertile, open-faced, smiling natural landscape 
in high-summer. Both of the poets evoke this milieu by means 
of skillfully chosen detail scattered for the most part inciden- 
tally through the narrative movement of the pathetic human 
episode they happen to be treating, though Ekelund, as we have 
seen, not satisfied with such incidental evocation of milieu used 
as merely accessory to the development or the episode itself, 
employs a stanza of pure naturstimning at the close of his poem. 
Otherwise Ekelund handles the detail of background much as 
does Fréding. The similarity is best suggested by some rather 
full quotation. 
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Froding— 
Bin fly kring fran triidgirdsmistarns kupa, 
kryp och larver stérta hufvudstupa 
ned fran triiden, allt star hégt i blom, 
allt ar fylidt af doftens rikedom 
—skalden Wennerbom 


siitter sig i griiset till att supa. 


Faglar tokiga af glidje kvittra, 
grisets hundra syrsor spela cittra, 
Wennerbom han lyss med bitter min 
—néar han klunkar sitt elindes vin, 
super som ett svin, 

solens stralar mot buteljen glittra. 


Och han somnar in, han gir till hvila, 
parkens medlidsamma kronor sila 
litet ljus kring skalden Wennerbom, 
mildt kastanjen regnar ned sin blom, 
flaskan ligger tom, 

krypen hirs och tviirs dirdfver kila. 


Ekelund— 
Juli ar det. Ofver girdets stenar 
dallrar sommarglindret af och till; 
térnet blommar invid viigens renar. 
Sjén star blank och still. 
Ofver siideshafvets ljusa slitter 
lekar sunnanvindens mjuka biljegang, 
vandrar sommardagens heta sus. 
Jonas Speleman fran asen 
traskar langsamt genom vigens grus. 


Och hans hufvud sjunker tungt mot pasen. 
séfd af sommardagens tusen ljud, 

somnar Jonas Speleman fran-dsen, 

salig som en gud. 

Flaskan drunknar mellan gris och blaklint, 
sista droppen glittrar till pa bottnen 

klart och skarpt i Julisolens ljus. 

Rundt ur hiackens giémslen hires 

stim af insektssvarmars surr och sus. 


The similarity in choice of descriptive detail and in the general 
manner of these stanzas from Fréding and Ekelund are so ap- 
parent as to require no detailed analysis; any reader can identify 
detail parallels at his leisure. Most important, perhaps, for our 
immediate purposes is to call attention to the prevailingly 
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idyllic quality of the evocation of natural scene; and to suggest 
that this choice of idyllic natural detail is used by both poets, 
in contrast to the more immediate realism of character portrayal 
present in each poem, as a means of invoking a poetic humor at 
once pathetic and richly human in its tone. 

It must be insisted upon, moreover, that this curious juxta- 
position of the idyllic and the realistic in ‘““Skalden Wennerbom” 
is not a mere accident, nor is it of only technical significance. 
This juxtaposition is, in fact, a necessary poetic result of one 
of Fréding’s most firm convictions, his theory that humor is the 
great means of artistic reconciliation to an otherwise hopeless 
human existence; and in this sense—and the point is to be 
stressed—technique and theme are blended by the poet in one 
subtle pattern toward a common end. To Fréding human exist- 
ence seemed, on the whole, to be profoundly sad, almost hope- 
less, in many cases, indeed, futile and purposeless in the last anal- 
ysis. Again and again in his most characteristic poems does 
Fréding reveal a profound pessimism, never more forcibly per- 
haps than in the laconic lines of “Varldens gang’’— 

Hafvet vilte, stormen hven, 
vagorna rullade asklikt grA. 


“En man dr vrikt dfver bord, kapten!” 


“Jasa.”’ 


“Annu kan ni radda hans lif, kapten!”’ 
Hafvet vilte, stormen hven. 
“Annu kan en lina den arme na!” 


“a.” 


Vagorna rullade asklikt gr. 
“Nu sjénk han, nu syns han ej mer, kapten!’’ 
"as 


Hafvet vilte, stormen hven. 


Not always, however, does Fréding leave the reader so starkly 
face to face with the facts of human existence; oftentimes, as 
in “Skalden Wennerbom,” does he relieve the harshness of the 
picture by a warm, understanding humor that in some measure 
serves to reconcile the reader even to the more sordid aspects 
of human experience and human fate.‘ This theme of the recon- 


* Nearly all of the serious scholarship and criticism on Fréding has occupied 
itself at one time or another with his theory of humor and its relation to his 
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ciling grace of humor is most definitely and at the same time 
most powerfully developed by Fréding in ‘Den evige juden.”’ In 
this poem the idyllic manner, bordering dangerously on senti- 
mentality, of “Skalden Wennerbom,” is entirely missing. The 
imagery in this poem is harsh, heavy, “‘mérkt som brottet” to 
use Fréding’s own intensely imaginative simile descriptive of 
the forehead of the Wandering Jew; and the movement of the 
poem is strong, majestic, almost ode-like in its severe poetic 
restraint. In “Skalden Wennerbom” the theme, though not so 
boldly conceived, is the same as in “‘Den evige juden.”’ It is to be 
noted also that in each poem it is this poetic humor which both 
carries the theme and saves the poetic manner from possible 
excesses, in “Den evige juden” from the potential pose of the 
over-sacerdotal, in “Skalden Wennerbom” from the semi- 
hysteria of the over-sentimental.® 

Whether Ekelund was aware of Fréding’s theory of poetic 
humor and imitated it consciously in “I pilhaicken,” I do not 
know. Certainly he does follow Fréding in this regard, con- 
sciously or otherwise, and it would seem reasonable to assume 
that such a poem as “Skalden Wennerbom” did not a little to 
point the way for Ekelund in “I pilhacken.”’ Besides, it is very 
probable that Ekelund had read Fréding’s essay “(On humor,” 
which had appeared more than ten years before the publication 
of “I pilhaicken” and had provided a rather intelligently 
reasoned theoretical basis for the use of humor in poetry. That 
the element of poetic humor in “I pilhacken” is a consequence 





attitude toward life, one of the most penetrating analyses of the problem occur- 
ring incidentally at various points in John Landquist’s treatment of Fréding’s 
relation to Byron, Heine, and Lenau in his chapter “Byrons och Frédings 
melankoli” in Gustaf Fréding: en psykologisk och litteraturhistorisk studie (Stock- 
holm, 1916), pp. 184-254. Fréding himself has worked out his theory of poetic 
humor in his short essay “(Om humor” (1890). The essay appears in the volume 
entitled Efterskird, 11, included in his Samlade skrifter: minnesupplaga (Stock- 
holm, 1911), v1, 62 ff. 

5 Landquist has a very illuminating analysis of the relation between two of 
Lenau’s poems on the Ahasverus-theme (“Ahasver der ewige Jude” and “Der 
ewige Jude’’) and Fréding’s “Den evige juden,” showing how it is the element 
of humor that saves the Swedish poet from the overwhelming, hysterical pathos 
of Lenau’s two treatments of the same theme. Cf. op. cit., p. 233 ff. Landquist, 
however, does not go on to show how this same humor in Fréding saves the poet 
again and again in other poems from poetic excesses of various kinds, such as 
the potential sentimentality in the theme of “Skalden Wennerbom.” 
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of Ekelund’s early reading of Fréding would seem even more 
apparent when we remember finally that humor was not a na- 
tive trait with Ekelund and never did he develop a strong vein 
of genuine humor in his poetry. His early poems are character- 
ized on the whole either by a sacerdotal seriousness and elevation 
of tone in the manner of Stefan George, the German symbolist, 
or by a rather weak idyllic melancholy after the fashion of Ola 
Hansson and the current stémningsdikining of Skane, both 
poetic manners quite antipathetic to the spirit of humor as 
represented in “Skalden Wennerbom”’; and his later poetry— 
epigrammatic in structure, dogmatic in tone, and prophetic in 
manner—is merely in a more mature sense even farther from 
the spirit of poetic humor so characteristic of much of Fréding’s 
poetry. 

In Ekelund’s “Skérdefest” we seem to have another example 
of a Fréding imitation, though this poem does not follow its 
probable model, ““Det var dans bort i vigen,’’ quite as closely 
as “I pilhicken” does “Skalden Wennerbom.” Still there are 
sufficient similarities, it seems to me, between “Skérdefest”’ and 
“Det var dans bort i vagen”’ to justify the conclusion that here 
also Ekelund’s immediate inspiration probably comes from 
Fréding. 

It must be admitted at the outset that one can hardly argue 
a direct influence here from Fréding in the matter of motif, in 
“Skérdefest” a country dance, for this motif is a commonplace 
in Swedish provincial poetry. An examination of the precise 
manner in which the two poets treat the subject, however, 
would seem to suggest a probable influence. Particularly is the 
reader struck by a similarity in the general construction of the 
two poems. Both “Det var dans bort i vigen” and “Skérdefest”’ 
commence with a vividly realistic description of a peasant 
dance; each goes on to a roguishly idyllic treatment of the coyly 
romantic interplay of young lovers who after the dance proper 
flit about, half-seen, half-hidden, in the neighboring forest 
growth; and they both close with a bit of pure naturstimning, a 
gentle drawing of the veil over a world just previously teeming 
with youthful activity. In each of the poems the atmosphere of 
the dance itself is suggested by the skillful handling of two 
poetic techniques: first, by means of a realistic, concrete word 
choice, in strong contrast to the idyllic aftermath of the dance; 
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and secondly, by a sturdily rollicking metrical movement, 
yielding ultimately to a soft flexibility of line structure in keep- 
ing with the final tone of each poem. The stanzas in which the 
high animal spirits of the peasant dance reach their climax are 
the following: 


Och de hade som brinnande blanor i kroppen, 
och som graishoppor hoppade Rejlandshoppen 
och mot stenar af klackar det small. 
Och rockskGrten flaxade, férkliden slingde, 
och flatorna flégo och kjolarna svingde, 
och musiken den gnillde och gnall. 

—‘Det var dans bort i vigen”’ 


Det hvirflar rundt i hets och fling, 

i vilda sprang, i bukt och sving 

med stimm af skratt och rop. 

Och flickorna ha stass och band, 

men pojkarna fatt tar pa tand 

och tralla allihop. 

Det gar i svaj likt sdf i vind, 

och takets bjalkar runga, 

det flammar hett i blick och kind, 

och fasta barmar gunga. 
—“Skérdefest” 


These stanzas are immediately followed in both poems by the 
romantic afterplay between the pairs of lovers, and this after- 
play is in each poem permitted to blend gradually into the 
delicate imagery of a northern naturstémning— 


In i snaret af bjérkar och alar och hassel 

var det hviskande snack, det var tissel och tassel 
bland de skymmande skuggorna dir, 

det var ras, det var lek dfver stockar och stenar, 
det var kutter och smek under lummiga grenar 
—vill du ha mig, s4 har du mig har! 


Ofver bygden lag tindrande stjarnfager natten, 
det lag glimtande sken éfver skvalpande vatten 

i den léfskogsbekransade sjin, 

det kom doft ifran kléfvern pA blommande vallar 
och fran kAddiga kottar pA granar och tallar, 

som beskuggade kullarnas krén. 





Och en raf stimde in i den lustiga laten, 
och en uf skrek uhu! ifrin Brynbiarsbraten, 
och de mirkte, de hérde det ej. 
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Men uhu! hérdes ekot i Getberget skria, 
och till svar pA Nils Uttermans dudelidia! 
kom det dudeli! dudeli! dej! 
—‘Det var dans bort i viigen” 


Dir utanfér str ljum och blid 
Septembernatt kring hult och lid 

i héstens spréda glans. 

Det skymtar hvitt i hasselpark, 

det klingar till af steg mot mark 
likt skygga steg i dans. 

Det hviskar med firstulna skratt 
och fnittrande och tassel, 

med kviifda skri bland snirens kratt 
och tisslande och prassel. 


Det knastrar till bland stigens stra 

af steg som dansa fram pa ta— 

en dans i blodets takt; 

det rasslar skyggt i kvist och gren, 

dar natten faller ljum och len 

i hagens skumma schakt. 

Men langst i norr gryr fjirran opp 

en flik af dagningsstrimman, 

kring 4sens lifskogsljusa topp 

drar sakta héstnattsdimman. 
—‘Skérdefest”’ 


curiously enough Fréding develops the pure naturstémning here 
more extensively than does Ekelund, contrary to the practice of 
the two poets, as we have seen earlier, in “Skalden Wennerbom”’ 
and “I pilhicken.”’ It is quite possible, of course, that ““Skalden 
Wennerbom” may in this matter of detail have influenced 
“Skérdefest,” and “Det var dans bort i vigen’” may in turn 
have found some echoes in “I pilhaicken’”’; though it is certainly 
clear that “Det var dans bort i vigen’”’ is on the whole the more 
important of Fréding’s poems to Ekelund in the composition of 
“Skérdefest.”’ 

It is further to be noticed that both “Det var dans bort i 
vagen”’ and “Skérdefest”’ are characterized by a similar vein of 
humor, though the kind of humor found in these two poems 
differs rather markedly from the profound humor, intimately 
related to pathos, so characteristic of Fréding at his best. There 
is, however, really no need for a humor which reconciles one 
with life’s essentially tragic moments in such poems as “‘Det var 
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dans bort i vigen” and “Skérdefest,” for the simple reason that 
neither of these two poems contains any of the elements of a 
tragic theme. The type of humor that is developed in “‘Skérde- 
fest’”’ and “‘Det var dans bort i vigen’”’ is essentially the humor 
of high animal spirits, exaggerated, almost burlesque in its 
physical expression, and suggested in each case, as we have seen, 
largely by means of a rollicking meter and a strongly realistic 
word choice. In both poems also this broad humor of animal 
spirits ultimately yields to a lighter, gentler tone, a roguishly 
sympathetic treatment of the coy by-play of the pairs of lovers 
abroad in a delicately beautiful northern night in summer. It is 
as if the high comedy of the earlier stanzas of these poems had 
spent itself, had tired naturally, simply of its own excess of 
violent physical activity, relapsing finally into the semi-lassitude 
of a more tenderly delicate love-play amidst a rich background 
of nordisk naturstimning. In both poems, however, it is to be 
stressed that the essential strain of humor is not lost, as is too 
often the case, in the midst of the gentle evocation of a nocturnal 
naturstimning ; humor continues to play its part in each poem 
to the very end, though in the late stanzas as a delicate under- 
tone, subtle, restrained, merely bubbling quietly here and there 
above the surface of the wealth of natural imagery in which it 
lies largely submerged. In “Skérdefest”” Ekelund seemed to have 
a firmer hold on his materials than he had in “I pilhacken,” for 
in the former he blends his humor with his maturstémning much 
more subtly and convincingly, and in doing this he more closely 
approximates the poetic geniality of Fréding. It is to be re- 
marked, however, that this poetic blending of technique and 
theme is more easily realized in “Skérdefest,” for the more pro- 
found humor, that which lies close to pathos, is not potential 
in the theme of “Skérdefest”’ as it is in “I pilhacken.” 

Despite the probability that Ekelund’s two poems with 
which we have been occupied here, “I pilhacken” and “Skérde- 
fest,’ are strongly influenced by Fréding, it must be insisted 
upon that the earlier Swedish poet had no great, final importance 
for Ekelund. These two poems, so obviously in one of the 
manners of Fréding, are to be considered rather as exceptions 
to Ekelund’s usual manner even in his earliest poetry, as evi- 
dences merely of a temporary fascination for a certain aspect of 
Fréding’s poetry; and certainly this early strain in the manner 
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of Fréding completely disappears in Ekelund’s later work. No 
Swedish poet of the twentieth century, if for that matter any 
Swedish poet at all, differs more markedly in his ultimate de- 
velopment from Fréding than does Ekelund. Very soon in his 
poetic career did Ekelund make a conscious break even with his 
most characteristic and successful early poetic manner, what one 
of his critics refers to as “den veka naturelegien,”’ which had at 
least some points of contact with Fréding’s poetry, and de- 
veloped instead in his poetry a form and tone marked by a 
classical elevation and purity, finding his new models in the 
severer artistic conception of Greece and such early nineteenth 
century exponents of the Greek manner as Platen and Hélderlin. 
And it is undoubtedly well that Ekelund did not try to follow 
Fréding long, for the few evidences that we have of his Fréding 
imitation are hardly among the best things that he did even in 
his earliest verse. He himself seems to have recognized this 
tacitly by his later suppression of the two poems most markedly 
in the manner of Fréding which we have examined. They were 
excluded from the later volumes of his selected verse, from the 
single volume Valda dikter (1913) and the still later three 
volume Dikter (1921).® 
ALRIK GUSTAFSON 
Cornell University 


* So far as I know “Skérdefest” appeared in print only twice, first in a lit- 
tle volume of verse entitled J skilda farger: en diktbok (Lund, 1900), containing 
contributions from four unknown young poets, Mauritz Krook, Alfred Fjelner, 
Vilhelm Ekelund, and Nils P. Svensson, and later in Vdrbris (Stockholm 
1901), the first volume in which Ekelund appeared independently. It seems that 
“T pilhiicken” never appeared outside the pages of V drbris, though it is possible 
that it had found its way into the columns of some newspaper in the south of 
Sweden, such as Skdnes Nyheter or Arbetet, as so often happened with the early 
efforts of the young poets of Skane, even before its appearance in V drbris. 




















HEINE AND GEORGE SAND 


I 


On the whole, biographers of both Heine and George Sand 
have remained incurious of the friendship between the most 
talked-of French novelist of the day and the most renowned 
German poet of the time. The only two scholars who have 
manifested enough interest in the Heine-George Sand relation- 
ship to enlarge upon the subject are Gustav Karpeles and 
Wladimir Karénine.' 

Characteristic of their contribution is the treatment of the 
relationship as the personal friendship between two famous con- 
temporary writers. To me, the significance of the relationship 
transcends the mere personal association and assumes the 
broader aspect of the cultural interrelations of the two nations 
of which Heine and George Sand are representative. For not 
only did Heine enjoy a sincere friendship with the French 
novelist for more than a decade, but his interpretation to the 
Germans of the womanand her work was an outstanding achieve- 
ment of his self-appointed mission as ambassador-of-the-pen 
between France and Germany—the mission, to which he gave 
expression in 1851 in his last will and testament,’ of working 
for a more cordial understanding between the two nations. It is 
with that concept in view that I shall trace the genesis, culmina- 

1 Karpeles was the first to write at length on this subject in his important 
book on the German poet, Heinrich Heine und seine Zeitgenossen, Berlin, 1888, 
in which one chapter is entitled Ein Besuch bei George Sand, pp. 178-189. He 
again took up the problem in 1904 in his article on George Sand und Heinrich 
Heine. (Cf. the Nat. Zig., Sonnt., Beil., N.33.) 

The most important source for my investigation has been Karénine’s au- 
thoritative biography of George Sand, George Sand, deuxiéme édition, 4 vols., 
Paris, 1899-1926, which is the second outstanding contribution in the develop- 
ment of scholarly interest in this friendship. She greatly enriched the subject- 
matter by giving specific data on Heine’s early meetings with George Sand, and 
by gathering important material about him from George Sand’s private journals 
and from letters hitherto unedited. 

A third source, although one which is not specifically devoted to that prob- 
lem, has been the Gespriiche mit Heine, Frankfurt am Main, 1926, edited by 
H. H. Houben. 

Two minor sources have been L. P. Betz’ Heine in Frankreich, Ziirich, 
1895, and H. Bieber’s Heine Gespriche, Berlin, 1926. 

* Heine, H., Sdémtliche Werke, Zehn Bande, Hrsg. v. O. Walzel (Leipzig, 
1911), x, 379. 
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tion, and decline of the friendship on the basis of letters, re- 
ported conversations, and testimony of both writers, arranged 
chronologically as far as the subject-matter permits. 


II 


It was probably as early as 1833 that Heine, fascinated by 
Parisian life and contented with it, first made George Sand’s 
acquaintance.’ By this date the disillusioned young wife had 
deserted her inferior, brutal husband, the Baron Dudevant, and 
had become within a few years an important literary figure, 
not only in her native land, but also outside of France. She had 
mirrored her revolting experiences in her novels. Jndiana and 
Valentine in 1832 and Lélia in 1833 had startled her contempo- 
raries by the virile defense of feminism in the first two works 
and by the philosophic scepticism of the last. 

Several years after the publication of these novels George 
Sand was granted a divorce from her husband,‘ whereupon she 
set out with her two children for Switzerland to join her friends, 
Franz Liszt and the Comtesse d’Agoult.5 Not wishing to 
separate on their return to Paris, the trio lived in the Hétel 
de France, where they shared a drawing-room which was the 
meeting place for a select circle of celebrities from all spheres 
of artistic activity.* During the winter of that and of the follow- 
ing year, Heine was a frequent and welcome visitor.’ The Jewish 
renegade, whose tastes, temperament, and aspirations were 
aristocratic, derived keen pleasure as cynosure of the group, 
among whom he won social and intellectual recognition. For 
with his fluent command of their language he rivaled the French 
in their amenities; with his witty badinage he eclipsed them in 
their repartee; with his colorful and sparkling personality he 
belied their conception of the German as a dullard. 

George Sand in turn was flattered by the frequent visits of 
the renowned German. She encouraged them and indulgently 
forgave him his flagellant tongue, even when his witticisms were 
directed at her guests. It was as an expression of their incipient 
friendship that Heine sent her, probably in 1836, a copy of his 


3 According to Karénine, 111, 123, Heine had made George Sand’s acquaint- 
ance some time between 1833-1835. In the autumn of 1834 in her Journal 
intime George Sand mentions having met Heine one morning. Jbid., pp. 126ff. 

4 In 1836. 5 105-1876, French authoress, pseudonym “Daniel Stern.” 
6 Karénine, 1, 345-346, 350. 7 Tbid., wu, 127. 
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Reisebilder, with the inscription: “‘A ma jolie et grande cousine 
Georges Sand, comme témoignage d’admiration.”’* An unedited 
letter® written to George Sand by Emmanuel Arago,!° presum- 
ably in 1836, further attests to Heine’s growing esteem for the 
French woman. Arago writes that he had spent two hours with 
Heine, who had just returned to Paris, and that during that 
time the German poet had spoken to him of nothing but his 
chére cousine and of her admirable books. 

From short references made by George Sand in two letters 
written to Liszt in 1836, we gather a similar indication of her 
nascent interest in the German poet. In the first" she lists his 
name among those of some of their friends whom she saw in 
Paris. She calls attention primarily to his habit of punning. 
Three months later she reported a rumor that Heine was in- 
fatuated with the beautiful Princess Belgiojoso” of Milan. 


III 


Of the German admirers of George Sand who made her ac- 
quaintance, Heine came to know her most intimately. With this 
advantage he was the logical intermediary for those of the 
enthusiastic countrymen“ who were eager to meet and render 
homage to the authoress of the provocative novels which were 
beginning to be widely read and acclaimed in Germany.” Al- 
though usually inaccessible to strangers, George Sand allowed 


8 Jbid., p. 131. “Il est 4 croire que c’était Heine qui avait été l’auteur de ce 
titre de parenté et qua cela avait trait 4 leur commune descendance d’Appolon 
...?” (Ibid.) For a different explanation of this form of address cf. Betz, p. 137. 

® Karénine, m1, 130. 

1° Arago, Francois-Victor-Emmanuel (b.1812), French statesman. 

1 Betz, p. 137. 12 Thid., p. 137. 

18 (1808-1871). A refuge in Paris because of her patriotic participation in 
the efforts of Lombardy to shake off the Austrian yoke. We are told by Betz 
(pp. 32 ff. and 132) that Heine was a persistent habitué of her salon and that he 
was deeply in love with her. 

14 Lewald in 1836 and Laube in 1839. Also Kuranda, the Austrian political 
poet, in 1840 (cf. Houben, p. 385). When Heine was indisposed or ill, his com- 
patriots like Schiicking in 1846, (cf. Houben, p. 507) or Meissner in 1847 (cf. 
Laube, Gesammelte Werke, xxxv, 13. Fiinfzig Bande, Hrsg. von H. H. Houben, 
Leipzig, 1908) were unable to meet her. 

5 In addition to numerous translations of individual novels, I find that the 
first German translation of her selected writings in six volumes appeared in 
1836-1837. It consisted of Rose und Blanche, Leona-Leoni, Indiana, Simon, 
Andreas, Valentine. Cf. Heinsius, W., Allgemeines Biicher-Lexikon, tx, 2, 221 
(Leipzig, 1812-1894). 
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Heine the privilege of introducing to her a number of his 
literary kinsmen. Their reports of these meetings helped spread 
her fame in Germany and also bear witness to Heine’s increasing 
amicable relations with her. 

In 1836 Heine succeeded in introducing to her August 
Lewaid, who had been most anxious for such an opportunity. 
Lewald’s account of his visit with George Sand, on which he 
was accompanied by Heine, appeared in Europa, a widely-read, 
moderately liberal weekly, of which he was at that time the 
editor. Since this magazine directed the attention of its readers 
to foreign literatures, Lewald was indirectly instrumental in 
carrying out Heine’s undertaking as interpreter of French cul- 
ture to the Germans. 

An episode’ which throws light upon the informality of 
Heine’s friendship with George Sand is the one related by 
Lewald, which took place on his first but unsuccessful visit with 
Heine to George Sand’s chambers on the Quai Malaquai for 
the purpose of being presented to the famous woman. They 
were told by the maid that the Madame, who had worked all 
through the night, was sleeping. To verify this information the 
servant laughingly opened George Sand’s bedroom door a little, 
adding that the ‘“‘dear cousin” should be permitted to see 
for himself. Heine cast a glance into the darkened sleeping 
room and, satisfied, left with his companion. Madame Sand’s 
daughter, a beautiful child with long, flowing hair, ran after him, 
greeted him, and invited him to come again. Apparently fond 
of the poet, she addressed him, as did the other members of the 
novelist’s household, as cousin. 

The following evening" at the opera, George Sand exchanged 
pleasant words with Lewald and Heine.'* Her displeasure at the 
carelessness of the latter’s attire that night gave indication of 
her partiality for him. There were, as a matter of fact, other 
men there who were wearing coats similar to Heine’s, but to 
them George Sand gave no heed. 

Three years later, in 1839, another important inember of 
Young Germany, Heinrich Laube, arrived in Paris. Heine made 
the rounds with the newcomer and introduced him to members 


16 Houben, pp. 265 ff. 
17 Lewald had been introduced to her that morning by Heine. For complete 
description of this visit cf. Houben, pp. 267-268. 18 Thid., p. 269. 
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of the French literary aristocracy, among them George Sand.'® 
Preceding their visit to her apartment, Heine had informed 
Laube, in response to the latter’s inquiries, that although he 
and the French authoress were good friends, he had not called 
upon her for two years. Noteworthy in their subsequent discus- 
sion is Heine’s flippant dismissal of his negligence to visit her as 
well as his apology for her promiscuous affections.”° 

Madame Dudevant was not at home when they arrived. 
Noticing the proud title, Madame la Marquise, on her door, 
Laube inquired of his companion about it. Heine revealed his 
familiarity with the details of the life of the marchioness by his 
explanation of her noble descent and of the spending of her 
summers and autumns, when she was not travelling, on her 
estate in Berry.” 

Impatient to meet George Sand, Laube set out for her home 
again the next day with Heine.” The latter proved to be right; 
for when they arrived at her apartment, they were warmly re- 
ceived. Her esteem and affection for Heine were apparent. She 
ran her hand through his hair and fondly scolded him for not 
having visited her for so long.” 

That Heine added a touch of distinction to George Sand’s 
salon, both as a brilliant conversationalist and as a famed and 
respected foreigner, is evidenced by Laube’s description of the 
levee that day.* The animated German poet led the discussion. 
The hostess, on the contrary, joined one group after the other 
in an unassuming manner. It was only when she addressed 
Heine that her mild seriousness changed to light mirth under 
the influence of his witty, unexpected replies. 

Among the late arrivals was the famous Abbé de Lamennais, 
who at the time of this meeting was engaged in a feud with 
both the Catholic Church and the Monarchy. This kinship in 
radicalism united him in friendship with the arch-rebel, George 
Sand. The entrance of the newcomer tempted Heine to turn the 
discussion to his pet theme of sensualism, in order to bait the 


19 Laube had sympathetically characterized her, two years previously, in 
one of his novels, Die Biirger (1837), the third book of his trilogy Das Junge 
Europa. Cf. Laube, Gesammelte Werke, m1, 104. Laube himself tells us that 
Heine was instrumental in teaching him to know France and the French. (Cf. 
Houben, p. 578.) 20 Houben, pp. 362-363. "1 Tbid., p. 363. 

2 Tbid., p. 363 ff. 3 Thid., p. 364. * Tbid., p. 364 
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timid churchman. Sensing Heine’s mischievousness, the hostess 
smiling, glanced knowingly from the Abbé to Heine and called 
the latter a ‘“‘Wildfang.”’ 

The ensuing scene, as Laube vividly describes it, shows 
Heine brilliantly defending his point of view in the very heart 
of French society. Using the characteristically Gallic weapons 
of repartee and esprit, the German easily carried the victory in 
his verbal onslaught on Lamennais, who was helpless against 
Heine’s merciless barrage. George Sand, uneasy at the obvious 
discomfiture of her guest, silently implored Heine to discontinue 
the discussion. The poet, however, was relentless in his desire 
for victory. According to Laube* this was, perhaps, the first 
time that a German had prevailed in Paris, and also, perhaps, 
the first time that sensualism was ever victorious over spirit- 
ualism. 

About this time the mutual affection of Heine and George 
Sand embraced a third person, the pianist Chopin. It was in 
1837 that the virtuoso first came into the life of George Sand. 
Almost immediately she became infatuated with the frail and 
delicate artist, whose physical debility together with his dreamy 
impracticality aroused her maternal affections. Heine’s parti- 
ality for George Sand’s languorous lover, whose poetic soul he 
felt kindred to his own, was a contributing factor in the cement- 
ing of his own friendship with her, flattering, as it did, George 
Sand’s maternal pride. 

Heine’s exquisite lines*® about the composer depict Chopin 
as a musician who, transcending the mere technical mastery of 
his instrument, transported his listeners to the realm of poetry. 
His estimate of Chopin the artist paralleled George Sand’s 
own;”’ both saw in the sensitive and mysterious Pole an ethereal 
dreamer, the epitome of the artistic temper. This common ap- 
preciation of a fellow-Romanticist intensified their own under- 
standing of each other. 

Not much later,’* in an unedited page of her Journal de 
Piffoel, George Sand gave evidence of a growing insight into 


5 Karpeles, p. 189. 

% Werke, vit, 125 ff. These lines were written in 1837. 

27 For George Sand’s, cf. R. Doumic (p. 177), George Sand. Some Aspects 
of her Life and Work. Translated by A. Hallard. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1910. 28. On January 7, 1841. 
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her German friend. Her feminine intuition had penetrated his 
deceptive exterior and had detected his sensitive spirit. His 
cynicism and raillery failed to disconcert her, for she had dis- 
covered that his heart was as kind as. his tongue was malignant.”® 

It is worthy of note that this unparalleled insight into the 
man Heine did not embrace an equal understanding of the poet; 
she did, in fact, know little of his work.*® We shall see later that 
Heine’s interest in her was of a similar nature. 


IV 


Unfortunately, most of the correspondence between Heine 
and George Sand has been lost.*! But the few extant letters 
reveal the amicability of their relationship. In the first letter, 
written by Heine to his chére cousine,” the German poet compli- 
ments the authoress and her novel and expresses a desire to 
visit her.* 

Some time later* the cousine, in a gesture of esteem for 
Heine’s literary reputation, wrote to him for a French transla- 
tion of several of his lines about Potsdam occurring in his 
Reisebilder, and for his permission to begin the second series of 
adventures of Consuelo with this citation. Although this passage 
is not to be found in the novel, it is quite certain that Heine did 
supply George Sand with the details about Berlin which she in- 
corporated in it. For in one of Mme Sand’s notebooks, containing 
miscellaneous literary notes, there are references, the source of 
which is not indicated, to the curio museum of the King of 
Prussia, to its keeper, a certain M. Stock (he is called Stoss in 
the novel), and to Berlin and Potsdam. This information was 


2° Karénine, m1, 127 ff. 

39 Cf. Houben, p. 354, in which Laube tells us that George Sand, among 
other French writers, knew Heine’s work only in fragments. Also cf. Wolff, 
p. 371. 

% Betz, pp. 136 ff., tells us that in the seven volumes of their correspond- 
ence there is not a single letter from Heine, with whom George Sand corre- 
sponded from about 1836, and that the letters which George Sand wrote to 
Grenier (b.1819, French lyricist), in which Heine surely must have been men- 
tioned were destroyed by fire during the Commune. Karénine (m1, 133) remarks 
that Heine’s name is unmentioned in the four volumes of George Sand’s corre- 
spondence. % Sometime during the period between 1839-42. 

33 Karénine (m1, 131), quotes the letter. 

4 Probably at the end of May, 1843. Cf. Karénine, m1, 131 @. 
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undoubtedly supplied to George Sand by Heine in response to 
her urgent letter.* 

The last extant letter of their correspondence which we 
possess was written in 1846 by George Sand to Heine, and like 
her other letter to him is couched in the most friendly of terms. 
The cher cousin is thanked a thousand times for the charming 
cup he sent her for the New Year. She is solicitous about his 
health and asks when she may call upon him. 

V 

The fifth letter of Heine’s Lutezia*’ and the subsequent 
Spdtere Notiz*® are highlights in the record of the friendship 
between Heine and George Sand. Their Platonic relationship 
had been noted, as we have seen, by Lewald, Laube, and other 
witnesses. Heine’s two letters, however, are the personal and 
culminating evidence of his sincere inclination for her; for in the 
first he plays the réle of protector and defender of his friend, 
and in the second he paints a lengthy and memorable portrait 
of her. 

The occasion for the demonstration of Heine’s loyalty to 
George Sand was the dramatic début of Cosima in 1840. In the 
aforementioned fifth letter Heine gives us a most colorful and 
detailed description of the agitation and intrigues excited in 
the French capital by this event. Owing to the fame of the 
authoress, for weeks before the premiére those distinguished by 
either rank, birth, talent, vice, or riches awaited the play and 
took pains to be present. Hence the heat and crowd on the night 
of the performance were intolerable. 

Most of the spectators who filled the immense hall of the 
Thédtre francais were not, however, motivated by good will 
towards the aspiring playwright. Predominant in the audience 
were two groups of antagonists who had made common cause 
in their desire for this woman’s public expiation of her literary 
misdemeanors and dramatic transgressions. The first group con- 
sisted of the representatives of the aristocratic and upper middle 
classes, who had been offended by the irreligious and immoral 
principles embodied in George Sand’s romances. Clearly under- 
standing her precarious position, the authoress had avoided in 


% Tbid., pp. 131 ff. % Tbid., pp. 131 ff 
37 Heine, Werke, rx, 30-38. 8 Tbid., pp. 39-47. 
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her play anything that might prove offensive to this group; for 
her immediate aim was not to proclaim her beliefs, but to win 
recognition on the stage. In the event of the play’s success, 
however, her triumph was to be thwarted by the members of 
the second group, those seif-styled dramatic authors who had 
united to prevent her success out of the lowest professional envy 
and jealousy. 

Heine professes great admiration for the proud authoress of 
Lélia, who, in the midst of these disconcerting cabals, refused to 
employ the clagueurs whose services had been offered her. Hence, 
according to him, the applause that did occur was the more 
signal. Heine’s description of the reception accorded Cosima, 
and his discussion of the relative merits and defects of the play, 
are characterized by a deliberate and significant inadequacy. 
Because there was little he could say without committing him- 
self to censure of the play, which was a total failure or, at most, 
only a succés d’estime for the authoress, Heine mentions the 
mediocrity of the acting and discourses at length on the de- 
plorable moral laxity of French actresses.** In conclusion he sug- 
gests that he does not completely approve George Sand’s 
dramatic tendencies, but refuses to air his disapprobation at a 
time when all the enemies of the authoress are making chorus 
against her.*° 

A tenable explanation for Heine’s gallant attitude towards 
George Sand in his review of her drama is to be found, I believe, 
in his appreciation of a situation which he himself had once ex- 
perienced.*' It is probable that friendship alone might not have 
precluded frankness. But the poet who, in his early career, had 
had his first attempt at drama*® roundly hissed off the stage 
would be apt to know the necessity of tact and kindness to 
assuage the pain of such an experience. It is likely that in a 
spirit of friendly understanding, Heine refrained from adding 
to George Sand’s chagrin. 


%° Of the eight pages comprising this letter, approximately two are devoted 
to George Sand and her drama. The other pages contain irrelevant material. 

4° This paragraph is omitted in the German edition. Cf. Karénine, m, 164. 

4! No available study on Heine and George Sand has suggested this inter- 
pretation. 

#2 Cf. the Heine biography by M. J. Wolff (Miinchen, 1922), Chapter vr, 
Die Tragidien. The tragedy referred to is Almansor (published in 1823). 
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During the fourteen-year interval between the fifth letter of 
Heine’s Lutezia and the Spdtere Notiz, we possess a significant 
manifestation of friendship in Heine’s staunch vindication of 
George Sand’s character and conduct.* Heine became furious 
at a rumor that Musset’s downfall was the result of George 
Sand’s faithlessness. In her defense he extolled George Sand’s 
patience towards Musset who, bodily demoralized and inca- 
pable of true love, was in a constant state of debauchery. He 
maintained that even a saint could not have pardoned the poet 
for his contemptible conduct. He praised her for her care of 
Musset during his illness in Venice, and for her personal priva- 
tion after Musset’s departure, when, working day and night, 
she earned enough money to pay their debts so that she could 
leave for home. 

The Spdtere Notiz, accompanying the fifth letter of Heine’s 
Lutezia, was written almost a decade and a half later (in 1854). 
This supplementary notice, like the letter written fourteen years 
before, illuminates the amicable relationship between Heine and 
George Sand, but at the same time it foreshadows its dissolution. 

The Spdtere Notiz accounts for the paucity of information in 
the first letter by explaining that its author was anxious to 
dispatch the review in order to forestall disparaging misjudg- 
ments of the authoress. This notice, Heine explains, consists of 
excerpts from a monograph which he had written several years 
previously about George Sand. The introductory information 
concerning the choice of George Sand’s pen name, her genealogy, 
and her family is characterized by careful attention to details 
and by typical Heinesque wit.“ Heine includes a lively sketch of 
M. Dudevant, whom he had once met in George Sand’s lodg- 
ing.” In his ridicule of the bourgeois qualities of the prosaic 
and colorless husband, Heine indirectly revealed his own sym- 
pathy for the femme incomprise. 

Heine’s description of George Sand’s person, enlivened by 
his mischievous touches, is so minutely accurate as to suggest 


48 Reported by A. Meissner, who visited Heine in Paris in 1847. Cf. Bieber, 
p. 245. 

“ Owing to lack of space and because of their ready accessibility, I have 
omitted quoting these passages, which I highly recommend to the reader’s at- 
tention. 4 Probably about 1835. Cf. Karénine, mm, 126. 


Cf. footnote 44. 
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a perfect portrait, and one with an aura of ideality about it. 
Unlike her antagonists, Heine did not portray her as an unholy 
sorceress in whose presence one must hasten to cross himself 
twice. His conception of her was not of a virago, but of a beauti- 
ful woman comparable to the Venus de Milo, and a most 
amiable one. 

As a conversationalist, she had nothing of the sparkling wit 
of her countrymen, but also none of their “Geschwitzigkeit.”’ 
He calls attention to her talent as a listener. But he becomes 
less kind when, using Musset as authority, he explains her 
taciturnity as owing to her selfish interest in giving as little as 
possible of herself and of appropriating the ideas of others as 
literary aids. 

Subsequent lines contain further and, this time, unquestion- 
able cause for arousing her displeasure, in the form of in- 
nuendoes concerning her male “‘friends’’:*’ his disparagement of 
her relationship with Chopin; his equivocality in refuting the 
rumor, which he had helped spread, of her affair with Liszt; 
and, finally, his reference to the philosophical Capuchin, Pierre 
Leroux, as her literary directeur de conscience, substitute for a 
father confessor, all this in the spirit of a detractor rather than 
that of a friend. 

What his criticism of her personal affairs lacked in taste and 
tact was made up for by Heine’s keen insight into her literary 
genius, its limitations as well as its powers. He did not see in 
her, as did Herwegh** and other extravagant German critics,*® 
either a feminine Messiah or a learned philosopher. Instead, he 
believed that she should cultivate “‘art for art’s sake.” Pierre 
Leroux, he maintained, had an evil influence on her talent and 
was leading her astray by initiating her into ‘‘unklare Faseleien 
und halbausgebriitete Ideen.’®° 

George Sand, the novelist, even at the height of fame, was 
of less interest to Heine than was George Sand, the woman. Al- 

47 Since Heine’s Lutezia created a stir in Paris, his uncomplimentary re- 
marks were either read by George Sand personally, or else were called to her 
attention. Cf. Karénine, m1, 138, footnote 2. 

48 Cf. his two essays on George Sand in Gedichte und kritische Aufsdtze aus 
den Jahren 1839 und 1840 (Belle-Vue, bei Constanz, 1845), pp. 55-66, 163-172. 

* Cf. the Hallische Jahrbiicher, Nos. 289 and 291 (1839). A. Ruge (1802- 


1880), sociologist and political economist, was then its editor. 
5° Heine, Werke, rx, 43. 
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though Heine always spoke admiringly of her novels, he never 
discussed one of them at length. He mentions the Lélia,™ but 
merely to call George Sand its proud author. 

His method in the criticism of George Sand’s work, in this 
Later Notice,” is a unique one in that he uses Hugo as a foil for 
defining her genius; it is possible, even, that he may have 
selected such a method for the prime purpose of disparaging 
Hugo’s talent. He begins by censuring Hugo for his lack of taste, 
enthusiasm, veracity of portrayal, and beauty. In contrast, the 
productions of George Sand, whom he considers the greatest 
French poet in prose, possess everything in which Hugo’s are 
deficient; in addition, these qualities of her novelistic technique 
are bound by the closest harmony. Victor Hugo’s genius, Heine 
agrees, is “un beau bossu”’;* George Sand’s, on the contrary, is 
well rounded and beautiful. Everything which she feels and 
thinks exhales profundity and charm. Her style, he asserts, is 
“eine Offenbarung von Wohllaut und Reinheit der Form.’ 
Even though her themes, he believes, might often be called bad 
ones, he gallantly withholds adverse comment of them; he leaves 
this topic to her adversaries. 

These two striking letters about George Sand not only served 
as Heine’s personal testimonials to his friendship with her, but 
also helped win admiration and sympathy for the woman among 
a receptive group of Germans. The instrument for this purpose 
was the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung. Professing, as it did, to be 
a citadel of liberalism, this newspaper enjoyed at the time a wide 
and popular appeal. In speaking of it Heine himself says® that 
he chose the Allgemeine Zeitung for his reports because its repu- 
tation and enormous circulation made it the suitable newspaper 
for the interpretation of contemporary events to his kinsmen. 
The liberals who, to a great extent, composed its reading public 
had been aroused, like their leader Heine, by the events of the 
“Holy Week” in July and eagerly sought to keep abreast of 
French affairs and the militant free-thinking of the Gallic world. 


51 Thid., p. 34. 8 Thid., pp. 44 ff. 

83 Tbid., p. 45. 4 Tbid., p. 47. 

5 Cf. Salomon, L., Geschichte des deutschen Zeitungswesens, von den ersten 
Anfangen bis zur Wiederaufrichtung des Deuschen Reiches (Oldenburg u. Leipzig. 
3 Bde. 1900-1906), m1, 326, 377, and, especially, 453. % Thid., p. 455. 
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They had little interest for its arts and letters. Consequently, 
George Sand, presented to them by Heine as a courageous and 
colorful personality and as an ardent liberal rather than as a 
literary artist, symbolized for them the new spirit of revolt. 

VI 

Unfortunately, the growing mutual admiration and friendship 
of Heine and George Sand, which had begun about 1833, did not 
remain on its lofty and idealistic level. The superstructure of the 
friendship, which might have been built on an already solid 
foundation, appears never to have risen above the groundwork. 
The gradual disintegration of their relationship was discernible 
from about 1848; its beginnings were attributable, in the main, 
to circumstances over which neither Heine nor George Sand had 
control. In that year George Sand, depressed by the bloody 
events of the Revolution, left Paris for her native heath, where 
she sought refuge and repose in pursuit of her art. In the month 
of May of the same year Heine took his last walk through the 
streets of Paris. From that time until his death in 1856 he spent 
his years in a dingy room, shackled to a mattress-grave. 

The divergence of the paths of the two friends, whose common 
meeting ground had been George Sand’s salon, was accompanied 
by a synchronous divergence of interests and experiences. The 
one, leading a calm and uneventful life in Berry, tended to be- 
come the philistine “‘bonne dame de Nohant.’’ Mellowed by age 
and experience, she had successfully soared beyond her Storm 
and Stress years to ultimately resign herself to life. Heine, on 
the contrary, more radical than ever, still labored incessantly in 
the ‘war for the liberation of mankind.” He continued to hurl 
his taunts at the world and became even more iconoclastic than 
before. 

Shortly after George Sand’s departure from Paris, Heine 
found occasion to express disapproval of her discreditable treat- 
ment of his friend Chopin. The latter, who, we recall, had orig- 
inally helped cement their friendship, was now a contributing 
factor to its dissolution. It was in 1848, a year after George 
Sand’s separation from Chopin, that Heine, who had himself 
begun to experience loneliness and physical torment, expressed 
his resentment at her ill-use of her dying lover. He is reported as 
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saying®’ that he no longer believed in the goodness of her heart, 
maintaining that one may be unfaithful to a man that is well, 
because he can console himself; but to forsake a dying man is 
unworthy. 

Two years later,®* Heine’s reproach of George Sand’s personal 
abuse of his friend became vehement condemnation of her lit- 
erary treatment of him; he found it inexcusable of her to have 
used Chopin as the model for the neuresthenic Prince Karl in 
her novel Lucresia Floriani (1846).°° Sharpening his vexation 
with her for her twofold betrayal of Chopin was the bitter 
thought of her neglect of himself. For, in almost the same 
breath in which he censures her for her treatment of Chopin, a 
note of personal grievance is apparent from his reference to her 
as a hussy who had not even concerned herself about him during 
his illness.*° 

Time increased the mutual coolness between the ‘‘cousins.”’ 
One aggravating cause, perhaps the one which caused the final, 
irreparable disruption of their friendship," was Heine’s méchante 
langue in reference to Joseph Dessauer,” whom Heine thor- 
oughly disliked. Resenting and denying a boast of the Viennese 
composer concerning his intimacy with George Sand, Heine 
wrote about him one of his most malignant and mocking poems, 
which he entitled Der Wanserich.“ Deeply hurt and displeased 
because George Sand immediately took up Dessauer’s defense, 
Heine, naively overlooking his own offense, observed in a letter™ 


5 Reported by Fanny Lewald. Cf. Houben, p. 610. Meissner tells us in 
1847 (Cf. Houben, p. 550) that Heine had not seen George Sand for many a year 
since her abandonment of Chopin. 58 Cf. Betz, p. 137. 

5° “Gegen des offene Geheimnis, dass in dem Prince Karol der Lucrezia 
Floriani Chopin portritiert ist, protestiert die Dichterin” (Betz, p. 137.) Doumic 
(p. 188) finds “nothing disagreeable about this portrait.” 

* Out of fairness to George Sand we must add that Heine undoubtedly did 
not know that George Sand passed the years from 1848-51 almost exclusively 
at Nohant. This probably explains her absence from the poet. However, when 
she began to come to Paris periodically in 1851, their friendship, so Heine’s 
brother Max reports in 1852, was renewed (Karénine, m1, 134). Houben (p. 851) 
considers the visit which Max describes as “‘wenig wahrscheinlich.” 

6! The date of the Dessauer affair was 1854-55. Cf. Karénine, m1, 135 ff., 
for a complete and lengthy discussion of it. 

# (1798-1876) 8 Werke, m1, 392. 

* To a M. de Mars, about whom I can find no information. (Karénine, 
mr, 158.) Cf. George Sand’s attitude: “Henri Heine m’a prété contre lui des 
sentiments inouls. Le génie a ses réves de malade.”’ (Ibid., 146.) 
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that it was becoming an obsession with the unhappy woman to 
injure those who had shown a sincere interest in her. 

Heine’s temperament was not such as to encourage a recon- 
ciliation. Many years earlier,™ even before the critical period of 
his illness, he had confessed® that, owing to his disposition, or, 
better, to his poor health, in moments of ill-humor he did not 
spare his best friends, but found fault with them and treated 
them in most outrageous fashion. In contrast to Heine, George 
Sand was neither nervous nor highly strung, and enjoyed the 
most robust health. By this time she possessed a Goethean bal- 
ance with which, we must regret, she did not protect their friend- 
ship so that it could have risen above the pettiness and triviality 
of a superficial relationship to form a deep and more lasting one. 
Almost twenty years earlier George Sand had indicated that she 
understood the jagged soul of Heine; but now when, tormented 
with pain, and hurt at her indifference, he made her, along with 
others, an object of his sharp tongue, she made no overture 
of kindness to recapture his tortured soul. 

Heine’s last recorded remarks about George Sand, uttered 
only a few months before his death, indicate the wideness of the 
breach that had occurred between the former friends. The poet 
who had once been so tactful and kindly inclined towards her 
work as well as towards her, now caustically censured her novel- 
istic technique and intellectual aspirations. Without failing to 
recognize her great talent, he nevertheless did not agree with 
those who praised the virility of her intellect and of her literary 
style. These qualities he disparaged as being essentially feminine 
just as was her lack of objectivity. He went so far in his censure 
as to call her a female pedant—a “Blaustrumpf.” 


Vil 
Heine’s severe criticism of George Sand was more than an 
indication of the complete dissolution of their friendship. It was 
a specific expression of his growing dissatisfaction with the 
French tradition. The German poet who had enthusiastically 


essayed the difficult réle of mediator between France and Ger- 
many in the spirit of Goethe’s idealistic conception of “Welt- 


%® In 1823 
* In a letter of June 26 to Joseph Lehmann. Heinrich Heine’s Briefwechsel, 
Hrsg. von F. Hirth, 3 Bde. (Miinchen, 1914-1920), 1, 238. 
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literatur’’*’ soon discovered marked defects in the Gallic tradi- 
tion, which made him less gallant towards it and more critical 
of it. His interpretation of George Sand to the Germans, out- 
standing in his program of bi-cultural exchange, mirrors gen- 
erally, though not precisely, the rise and fall of his enthusiasm 
for the French. In the thirties he had felt a premature optimism 
concerning his nascent friendship, just as he did about all things 
French. His admiration for George Sand and for her country 
still prevailed in the early forties, although by this time he had 
upon several occasions expressed criticism of certain French 
characteristics. In the latter part of the decade, however, and 
in the fifties, parallel with his growing dissatisfaction® with the 
French tradition, we find the breaking down of the friendship of 
Heine and George Sand, culminating, as we have witnessed, in 
his unfriendly criticism of both the woman and her work. 
RALPH P. ROSENBERG 


Brooklyn College 


87 Cf. the article by Hohlfeld, A. R., ““Goethe’s Conception of World Litera- 
ture’ in The [Chicago] University Record, xtv (1928), No. 4. 

88 Cf. the article by Hess, J. A., ““Heinrich Heine and the French,”’ The Mod- 
ern Language Journal, xvi (1931), 193-203. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


NOTKERS DES DEUTSCHEN WERKE nach den Handschriften neu 
herausgegeben von E. H. Sehrt und Taylor Starck. Zweiter 
Band. Marcianus Capella, De Nuptiis Philologiae et Mer- 
curii. (Altdeutsche Textbibliothek No. 37) Halle: Niemeyer, 
1935. Pp. viii+220. 5 M. 


This volume containing Notker’s translation of and com- 
mentary on Marcianus Capella’s De Nuptiis Philologiae et 
Mercurii is the second of the new edition of Notker’s works the 
publication of which was begun in 1933. As in the previous vol- 
ume, the editors have attempted to arrive at the original Notker 
text by a comparison of the manuscripts of all the works and 
have emendated the Marcianus Capell manuscripts according to 
the principles laid down in the introduction to the first volume. As 
compared with the first volume, slight changes have been made 
in the normalization of the accentuation of the prepositions an 
and mit and the pronoun dir following an article by the editors in 
Modern Language Notes, February, 1936. Certain inconsistencies 
seem to have developed in the editors’ method of normalizing 
the Anlautsgesetz. On p. xvii of the introduction to the first 
volume it was stated that 6, d, g were changed to #, #, k at the 
beginning of a sentence when preceded by a voiceless sound but 
in this volume 8, d, g have been changed to #, t, k at the head of 
the sentence regardless of the final sound of the preceding sen- 
tence. The reasons for this change, which seems to be justified, 
should have been stated. After a pause in the sentence it is not 
clear how Notker handled the Anlautsgesetz. He may have 
treated the 6, d, g there as at the head of a new sentence and 
changed them to #, #, k, or he may have ignored the pause and 
treated them as in the middle of a phrase. In the introduction to 
the first volume the editors made no statement on this point 
and kept the manuscript forms. In this volume they rightly 
change b, d, g to p, t, k after voiceless sounds but keep the manu- 
script forms after voiced sounds. While realizing that with 
each installment of this edition the editors are attempting to 
make their text as accurate as possible, it is to be regretted that 
these inconsistencies have arisen which must be puzzling to 
those who have not followed the development of the editors’ 
ideas since the publication of the first Heft, and we suggest that 
they should re-state the principles on which they are now work- 
ing. 

There are other details to which one could take exception 
but it would be wiser to wait until the editors have presented the 
whole of their material in their forthcoming Notker distionary. 
In the meantime the following points relating to the Anlauts- 
gesetz, accentuation, and grammatical forms may be noted: 8, 
12 der read dero;14, 14 Iovis gab read Iovis kéb; 16, 17 lemnius 
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bezéichenet read lemnius pezéichenet; 20, 1 des bridoder read 
des prioder ; 40, 15-16 inpdn read inddén; 64, 13 artes gezéichenet 
read artes kezéichenet; 148, 5 siterfin read ztterfin; 209, 29 dero 
tégdn-géto read dero dégan-géto. 

As the editors reach the later and more inaccurate Notker 
Manuscripts their task becomes more difficult but it is apparent 
from the volumes already published and from their replies to 
over-hasty German critics that the principles on which they are 
preparing this edition have been carefully thought out after the 
whole material has been examined. Changes in the manuscripts 
are only made when the evidence is clear and are necessary, 
unless one prefers the vagaries of scribes. We look forward to 
the publication of the remaining volumes of this edition which 
is already recognized as the authoritative one. 


CHARLES T. CARR 
University of St. Andrews, 
Scotland 


GIEBT ES EINE INTENSIVE AKTIONSART IM NEUENGLISCHEN? 
Von Dr. Heinz Friedrich. Beitrige zur Englischen Philologie 
Herausgegeben von Max Forster. Heft xxx. Leipzig: 
Bernhard Tauchnitz, 1936. 


To me the most valuable thing in this treatise is the timely 
discussion of what aspect is. In the last years a great deal has 
been written on the subject, but there is still a wide divergence 
of opinion. Dr. Friedrich has read a good deal on this subject 
and has worked his way through conflicting views to a conclu- 
sion that is convincing. As others before him have reached the 
same conclusion, it seems probable that this conception of aspect 
will some day prevail. Dr. Friedrich unfortunately prefers the 
term Zettart to aspect. The introduction of a new term here will 
only add to the confusion that already prevails. But the impor- 
tant point to me is that he describes aspect clearly at a time when 
many have only a hazy conception of it. He sees clearly that 
English has distinctive forms for aspect. The common form of 
the verb expresses action as a whole: ‘Lead sinks’ (terminate 
aspect). The expanded form represents the act as unfinished, as 
still going on: ‘He is working in the garden’ (progressive aspect). 

Although Dr. Friedrich sees that the expanded form repre- 
sents the action as still going on, he does not see that it often, 
like the common form, represents the act as a whole. Originally 
it always had this meaning, as in Church Latin, from which it 
was borrowed. Gradually it acquired progressive force, as in 
‘He is working in the garden,’ but it does not always have this 
meaning. The differentiation between the common form and 
the expanded form has not become clear-cut, for it often retains 
its old meaning and still competes with the common form. We 
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often prefer it to the common form because it is clearer. In reply 
to someone who has just made an extravagant statement we 
say: ‘You are exaggerating.’ We here uniformly avoid saying 
‘You exaggerate’ because we do not desire to say that he habitu- 
ally exaggerates. The common form so often expresses a habitual 
act that we often avoid it when we desire to refer to a particular 
act, as here. Dr. Friedrich does not understand this English 
usage at all. Again, the expanded form often, as the common 
form, represents the act as a whole, but has become differentiated 
from it in meaning. Upon coming into my room and finding my 
alarm clock broken, I say petulantly, ‘Someone has been tamper- 
ing with my alarm clock.’ Three hours later at the dinner table 
I repeat more calmly and objectively, ‘Someone has tampered 
with my alarm clock.’ Once the two forms had the same force, 
but in course of time they have become differentiated. The 
expanded form often contains feeling of different kinds. We praise 
with it: ‘John is now doing fine work at school.’ We scold with it: 
“You are always breaking my things.’ We often speak emphati- 
cally with it: ‘He was lying when he said that.’ Dr. Friedrich 
does not believe that feeling has become associated with the 
expanded form. He cites an example to prove it. When he was 
at Marlborough College he hurt his hand so badly that he had 
to have it bandaged. Upon seeing the bandaged hand two of his 
friends addressed him differently. One said to him, ‘What have 
you been doing to your hand?’ The other said, ‘What have you 
done to your hand?’ Dr. Friedrich says that both men were 
kindly disposed toward him and that there is no difference 
of meaning in the two questions. I believe that in the present 
perfect tense the two forms are always differentiated in meaning 
and of course are also differentiated here. The first question was 
uttered in a tone of playful scolding. The second question was 
spoken in the usual tone of questions asking for information. 

Dr. Friedrich and most German scholars misunderstand such 
a sentence as ‘You are always quarreling.’ They are confused by 
the expanded form here and feel that it must have iterative or 
progressive force. They do not know that it has the same mean- 
ing as the common form only it has the tone of scolding. Both 
forms refer to an act as a whole. The common form is calm and 
objective: ‘They quarrel all the time.’ The adverb always is 
avoided with the common form because it is associated with the 
idea of scolding. 

One of the outstanding features of Dr. Friedrich’s treatise 
is that he does not confound aspect with aktionsart. The latter 
refers to the peculiar meaning that verbs often assume by the 
use of prefixes, suffixes, and adverbs. For instance, by the use of 
up a verb undergoes a change in meaning. U directs the atten- 
tion to the beginning or the end of the act: “The child wakes up 
(beginning of act of waking) early every morning.’ ‘He ate the 
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apple up’ (end). Here wake and eat through association with 
the point-action adverb up become point-action verbs, i.e., they 
point, not to the action as a whole, but to only one point of it, 
the first point, the beginning, or the last point, the end. But 
point action is not aspect; it is only meaning. It indicates a 
kind of act, but it does not describe the action itself, the func- 
tion of aspect. Aspect represents the action, whatever the kind, 
as a whole—terminate aspect—or as unfinished, as still going on 
—progressive aspect: ‘The child is waking up’ (progressive as- 
pect). “The child wakes up early every morning’ (terminate as- 
pect, action as a whole). The point-action adverb keeps its 
meaning in each of these two sentences and is something quite 
distinct from aspect, which is different in these sentences as the 
aspect forms are different. Aspect is indicated in English by the 
form of the verb itself. Point-action is indicated by a prefix or 
an adverb. Point-action has to do with the change of meaning 
that a verb undergoes when it takes a point-action prefix or 
adverb. Aspect has to do with the change in the form of the 
verb itself according as we desire to express action as a whole or 
action as still going on. 
GEoRGE O. CURME 
University of Southern California 


Hgcs£Tet: Det gamle ondvege i religions-historisk belys- 
ning. By Emil Birkeli. Stavanger, 1932. 


The student of Old Germanic things on this side the Atlantic 
may be pardoned if now and then he looks regretfully at the 
easy access to richly stocked museums, the abundantly flowing 
living traditions, the unbroken contacts with older conditions 
which fall to the lot of his European colleague. In this field, 
we are doomed to be outsiders. Hence the following is to be taken 
as a referat, rather than a critical review, of a book which is 
certain to be of great significance in throwing more light, from 
the archeological angle, on the real nature of Old Germanic re- 
ligious beliefs and customs, than the incessant frontal attacks 
by philologists and even students of comparative religion by 
way of the study of the myths, folklore, and the often second- 
hand or biased information of saga writers and chroniclers,’ have 
so far done. 

The subject of investigation is that most important single 
piece of furniture of the Scandinavian homestead, both in an- 
cient and modern times, ‘the seat of honor.’ (ON endvegi, ondugi). 

This term has usually been held to be synonymous with 


‘ To which personally I would add the questionable evidence of inscriptions 
and simulacra from west Germanic territory, which is ever under heavy sus- 
picion of Roman influence. 
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hdseti ‘high-seat,’ and both are, as a matter of fact, used inter- 
changeably in at least one saga; but scrutiny of relevant pas- 
sages, as well as comparison with corresponding terms in related 
languages, proves that Adseti signifies the elevated seat sym- 
bolizing superior power and authority; and as such the Adseti 
had merely social or political connotations. Its position was in 
the middle of the north l/angveg (and that of hit debra hdseti 
‘the lower high-seat,’ right opposite, across the langeldar)—4 
midian langbekk bann er vissi méti sélu, as Fagrskinna Chap. 
69 has it. The reason for this location was that the old Scan- 
dinavian hall was oriented east-west, with entrance(s) in the 
gable-wall(s). Naturally, the least honored of the household 
were seated toward the door(s) (dar), the personages of greater 
consequence furthest removed from the weather (innar). 

The endvegi, on the other hand, as is shown by striking 
analogies in the nature and location of the corresponding insti- 
tution in old-time Scandinavian bondestuer, was not elevated and 
was placed in the innermost northeast corner. It was indispens- 
able in every self-respecting bonde’s home. In shape and size it 
was like a bench with back and arms, with room for several to 
be seated, and with carvings and hangings corresponding to the 
wealth of the owner. It was the logical seat of the hisbondi, who 
might invite honored guests to sit with him, but also the reposi- 
tory of especial sanctity and peace, the seat of legitimacy in 
questions of law and inheritance, the religious center of the whole 
gaard*—the spot, that is, in which the heill ‘the fortunes’ of the 
whole family resided most densely. 

The nature and aspect of the mysterious endvegissilur (‘Q.- 
posts’) is made clear to us by an absorbing study of Old Norse 
antiquities and sagas, corresponding figures in primitive socie- 
ties in Asia and Africa, and especially the images or idols func- 
tioning as objects of cultic worship in Central Norway down till 
recent times. They are associated with ancestor worship. So that 
here we seem for the first time to glimpse the real religion of the 
pre-Christian North: an intimate, pervasive, deep-seated cult 
of the departed, especially of outstanding progenitors, which 
gave solidarity to the family. “It is, in fact, this idea of the 
continuity of the race through the family which constitutes one 
of the most potent concepts of primitive society. As such it is 
the same religious foundation on which all dwellers on this globe 
have built up a system of association and communication with 
the dead, and their participation with the survivors in the whole 
business of living.” 

The picturesque mythology of the Eddas and skalds, with 


2 Just as in other lands the hearth. However, as the author might have 
stressed, the peis (fireplace) is of fairly recent origin, and the Jangeld. (‘long fire’) 
on the floor could not easily become a repository of sanctity. 
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their gay and tragic stories, is of course a creation of the poets, 
and no ‘religion’; just as, for that matter, the pantheon of the 
Greeks and Romans in comparison with the homely and exact- 
ing worship of the /ares and penates. This insight should help to 
clear up much modern Teutonic moonshine. 

So far, we follow the author confidently. As to the attempted 
explanation of the northeast location of the endvegi as due, in 
the last analysis, to the influence of very ancient oriental astral 
conceptions, it is admittedly speculative in the main—forming 
the most fascinating, though least conclusive, chapter of the 
monograph. The philologist will shake his head at the astonish- 
ing suggestion (though made with reservations) that the ety- 
mology of endvegi may not be the commonly accepted one’ but 
dndeveien ‘the way of the spirits.’ There is, indeed, some folk- 
loristic support for such a supposition, yet it is made impossible 
by the fact that end(< andu) ‘breath’ was used for ‘soul, spirit’ 
only after the introduction of Christianity. 

A pity that this stimulating and scholarly work should not 
have been published (in English or French as well) by Institutet 
for sammenlignende Kulturforskning! 

Lee M. HOLLANDER 


University of Texas 


GESCHICHTE DES UNBESTIMMTEN ARTIKELS IM ALT- UND FRUH- 
MITTELENGLISCHEN. Von Peter Siisskand. Studien zur en- 
glischen Philologie, txxxv. Halle (Saale): Max Niemeyer 
Verlag. 1935. Pp. 187. 

The origin and history of the indefinite article has begun to 
receive considerable attention in recent years. This last contri- 
bution gives the results of an investigation of the indefinite 
article in Old English and early Middle English. It is the in- 
tention to bring the investigation down to the present in a later 
volume. The dividing date 1250 has been made because the 
author seems to assume possible French influence as entering 
about that time. It is thus apparent that he is concerned with 
the book language chiefly. Whether he has considered to what 
extent Danish-Norse influence on the spoken language may have 
operated in a syntactical matter like this in the period 900-1250 
is not apparent; and yet he must take into account here and 
there the influence of the ‘Sprechsprache’ upon the ‘Buch- 
sprache.’ However, personally I am inclined to doubt the actual- 
ity of foreign influence upon the development of the indefinite 
article either in the latter case (from the Anglo-Scandian bilingual 


* From and ‘opposite’ and vegr ‘way’: ‘the opposite side.’ To be sure, the 
ending -i is not explained by either etymology: if it is a dative ending (of a 
mas. i-stem), then why? Otherwise we should have to postulate an unattested 
vegi. (neuter -ia stem), which would explain the form eudvegisstilur. See Noreen: 
Altislandische Grammatik, §362. 
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communities of central and northern England), or in the former 
(from French influence in the period from ca. 1250, a point I 
shall come back to below). 

In his investigation Dr. Siisskand has steadily in view the 
condition in Mdn. English; he is concerned with offering a full 
account of the use of the indefinite article that had become 
established by 1250, and also to determine what uses in the 
language to-day were not yet fixed in the language in 1250. He 
desires thus “ Festzustellen, welche Ziige im ‘System’ der neuen- 
glischen Syntax dem Heimgut, welche dem fremden Einflusz 
entstammen.” But in doing this it would seem necessary to con- 
sider also how far the indefinite article had become established 
in the other Germanic languages in the period in question. But 
he does not do this: ‘andere germanische dialekte (wurden) nur 
gelegentlich und anhangsweise herangezogen. Hier miissen 
Einzeluntersuchungen erst festen Untergrund schaffen.” But 
the matter Aas been investigated not a little in the Scandinavian 
field. It would not seem advisable to treat English wholly by 
itself in such a case, for the Old Norse usage in its beginnings, 
and that practiced at the present time in the north are most 
surprizingly alike; consequently the intervening history of the 
indefinite article in the two may be assumed to be much the 
same. There is, perhaps, no modern use of the indefinite article 
in either which cannot be accounted for as native develop- 
ment. 

So far as the condition at 1250 is concerned the author’s 
words on page 85 may be quoted (It is the brief Chapter 15, in 
which he is discussing ‘Die Syntax des unbest. Artikels um 1250 
im Vergleich zum Neuenglischen’). He says: “Vom friihen 
Altenglisch angefangen iiber das Neuangelsachsische bis zum 
Ormulum und zu Layamons Brut fiihrt eine vollkommen kon- 
tinuirliche Entwickelung, die fiir fremden Einflusz auf die Syn- 
tax des unbest. Art. keinen Raum laszt. ... Die Grundfunk- 
tion mit ihren Ableitungen ist im Ae. véllig entwickelt, und die 
weiteren Funktionen sind alle wenigstens in Ansatzen vor- 
handen.” 

Then two phenomena are mentioned which seem to him to 
be best explained on the assumption of outside influence: 
namely the absence of an article after ‘never,’ which now sud- 
denly becomes prominent in Layamon, and second, the great 
growth of the use of the indefinite article in the Acren Riwle in 
group Ia2 (which is its use ‘bei einer unbestimmten Grésze als 
Vertreter der Gattung’). This increase he considers not ‘zahlen- 
miszig erfaszbar’ except on the assumption of some new influ- 
ence. But fashion determines these things sometimes; a native 
use hitherto but little employed may in a relatively short time 
(the time is about a generation in this case) gain greatly in favor. 
The form Ia2 had appeared now and then in literature since King 
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Alfred’s day,—for ca. 350 years; there are five occurrences—in 
Alfred’s Orosius (Siisskand, p. 100): e.g., pam gelicost pe mon 
nime enne eles dropan, ond drype on an micel fyr, 182, 23. 
No doubt this extension of dn was becoming established in the 
spoken language in King Alfred’s day. It most certainly was a 
natural and easy extension of the use already established in such 
cases as an port, and an lytele burg, etc. 

Then there is the absence of the indefinite article after ‘never.’ 
Here also the author says (p. 85):“‘ Aber auch hier sind die Vor- 
aussetzungen, wie oben gesagt, im heimischen Gebrauch gege- 
ben: das Fremde wirkt nur verstirkend.” On pages 73-75 con- 
siderable attention had been given to this type; and on page 75 
he comes to the conclusion that it is in its origin a French con- 
struction (Mdn. Fr. jamais homme n’a eu plus de succes). This 
is possible. The construction occurs twice in the Owl and the 
Nightingale, and twelve times in Layamons Brut (MS. A). 
Layamon’s poem is a translation from a French original, and 
from there the construction got into the ME translation. It is 
purely a book-form; and is not a part of English usage to-day. 
But it appears in late Old English: nefre mynster butan cuman 
bip, A2delwold’s Benedictine Rule, 85, 9 (Siisskand, p. 73), 
where some other instances from other texts are mentioned.! 

The article-less construction nefre mynster could have main- 
tained itself or arisen anew after the indefinite article had become 
established in such a case by influence of the ndn hus type, 
even though it was clearly felt that mdm in this case was the 
numeral-article negatived, just as the vb. was negatived in 
nes (The sentence quoted is: nes nan hus on eallum Egypta 
lande pet lic inne ne lege (p. 73). But it may very well be that 
the noticable increase in the number of occurrences in Layamon 
derives from the French original. In that case the one case of 
French influence in the indefinite article found in English down 
to 1250 is, as noted above, a book-form only, that was not, and 
did not later become, a part of spoken English. 

I shall speak of only one more point: the date of the origin of 
the indefinite article in Old English. Dr. Siisskand has examined 
fully the OE poetry; everywhere dm has verse-stress and stands 
in the arsis, except in two instances, one each in the Genesis A 
and the Daniel, two of the earliest poems, as hitherto dated !— 
early eighth century. Hence the earliest stage of the indefinite 
article was already in existence that early. It is difficult to be- 
lieve this; and the author seems inclined to set these poems as 
late as the middle of the 8th century. Even this seems too early. 
But the MSS of our two poems date from about the end of the 
10th century. I would suggest: once in the Daniel, and once in 
the Genesis A, dn stands in the thesis, not in the arsis, hence is 


1 But after other negatives. 
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the article, not the stressed numeral; may not these two cases 
have been introduced by the two late 10th century scribes? 


GEORGE T. FLom 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE AUDIENCE. A STUDY IN THE TECHNIQUE 
or Exposition. By Arthur Colby Sprague. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1935. $2.50. 


This study “in Shakespeare’s technique of exposition” is 
a deft and stimulating contribution to its subject. Shakespeare’s 
Audience does not play as large a réle as one might perhaps have 
hoped from the main title: only its expository requirements and 
responses are considered. But, though Professor Sprague does 
not attempt to analyze all the infinitely varied human and liter- 
ary implications of the subject at large, students of dramatic 
technique will welcome his able work upon the important seg- 
ment of the whole which he has here carved out for himself. 
The book is not another one of yesterday’s outmoded “‘manuals 
of dramatic technique.” It is a well-considered sequence of in- 
formal essays at once scholarly and urbane, pleasantly discur- 
sive but comprehensive, upon all things and sundry which have 
to do with the mechanics and the philosophy of exposition: the 
obtuseness and the flashing insights of audiences and readers; 
the “‘qualities”’ of good exposition and bad; the essential Eliza- 
bethan conventions thereof in the treatment of time and place, 
the use of soliloquy, asides, stage-whispers, letters, and the like; 
the expository mechanism—and something more than the 
mechanism—of opening and closing scenes, of the revelation of 
character and the forwarding of action by “preparation” or 
“surprise,’’ by the “testimony of surrounding characters” (the 
multitudinous first and second gentlemen, citizens, officers, mes- 
sengers, gardeners, clowns), of the villains and heroes, and—one 
of the best chapters—of the “‘chorus”’ characters. In the nature 
of things, technical works on exposition are rarely compelling, 
too often dull. This book is not. A wide and happy range of 
illustration gives it vivid life. It is rich in shrewd observation and 
salty comment by a scholar who knows his theatre, old and new, 
and writes of it—to quote his own words in another connection— 
‘“‘with a technical expertness which is wholly unobtrusive.” 

Mr. Sprague’s findings are set down, in good Elizabethan 
fashion, rather significantly than curiously. Others might have 
organized them differently, but even on this score he has done 
well with a most difficult subject. And if, as he suggests, he 
does not altogether exhaust his subject, neither does he exhaust 
his reader. The reader, however, gets his money’s worth, es- 
pecially if he keeps an eye upon the interpretation of character 
and action incidental to the discussion of expository problems. 
Thus, I am inclined to think that Mr. Sprague’s seemingly cas- 
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ual page or so (pp. 6-7) on the Dumb Show in Hamlet is enough 
to anticipate and dispose of the brilliant casuistry of sundry 
longish chapters in Professor Dover Wilson’s What Happens in 
Hamlet. 

There may of course be difference of opinion on this point, 
nor is it likely that the majority of readers will give unqualified 
assent to every detail of interpretation, emphasis, or omission 
in the present book. The reviewer, for example, is by no means 
sure that the “three Citizens . . . in Richard III,’ though they 
do have “a certain collective character,” are ““members of a 
mob” (they are “sent for to the justices,” and they go!); that 
Petruchio’s jesting account of Katherine’s infatuation is merely 
a “bland falsehood”’ (p. 301), even though his motive for putting 
the case as he does is clear enough; that Joan of Arc’s unpatriotic 
(?) “Done like a Frenchman!” is necessarily more ‘‘undrama- 
tic” (pp. 258-259) than, for example, the Gravedigger’s re- 
mark in Hamlet concerning the madmen of England; nor that 
the “anticipations and hurry”’ of the concluding scenes, ‘‘those 
coincidental sudden marriages” (p. 47) are merely to be ex- 
plained as ‘‘traditional,”’ since the one in Measure, for example, 
does not “‘belong as well to the stories on which the plays are 
founded.”” One or two other queries occur to me. Perhaps 
“‘Shakespeare’s most artistic use of surprise,” is, as Mr. Sprague 
holds (p. 156), “‘in Lear,’”’ and perhaps his valuable analytical list 
of chorus characters is not a little too long. He is almost cer- 
tainly mistaken, however, in finding that due expository “‘prepa- 
ration”’ for the “‘first appearance of an unusual character”’’ is 
“rare’’ (p. 140): besides the two or three personages he names as 
exceptions one recalls others—Armado, Caliban, Benedick, 
Hotspur, and Cressida, Bassanio’s Portia, and fair Katharine 
of France. Fair Katharine suggests a final query. ‘“‘Shakespeare,”’ 
writes Mr. Sprague (p. 120), “‘was so fascinated”’ by certain 
ideas and characters he had conceived, “that he had to recur 
to them, whether the people in the theatre were interested or 
not.” True,—but does not all the evidence (of the histories, for 
example) indicate that the audiences of Shakespeare’s stock 
company were decidedly interested in recurring and expanding 
representations of persons and themes from earlier plays? The 
second Henry IV ends with the promise to the audience that 
“our humble author will continue the story, with Sir John in it, 
and . . . fair Katharine of France.’’ But these are minor queries, 
and this is so good a book that Mr. Sprague should continue his 
story. 

ALWIN THALER 
University of Tennessee 


1 Cf. especially pp. 150 ff. 
2 11, iii. (Sprague, pp. 176-177). 
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THE Lire AND DEATH OF WILLIAM Mountrort. By Albert S. 
Borgman. Harvard Studies in English, xv. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1935. Pp. 221. 


William Mountfort, either in life or death, is hardly more 
than a footnote to the history of the English stage. For all his 
popularity as an actor, and for all the praise which Colley Cibber 
gives him in that capacity, he would be to present-day eyes only 
one of many Restoration actors and a very minor dramatist, 
were it not for the notoriety of his death. By virtue of being 
murdered he came to be the talk of England and the cause of the 
sensational trial of Lord Mohun before the House of Lords; 
eventually a kind of immortality was guaranteed him through 
Henry Esmond. 

How frequently, and how badly, the story of his death has 
been garbled, even down to the present, Mr. R. S. Forsythe has 
revealed in his life of Mohun.' It was of course Captain Hill 
who did the stabbing, not Mohun, as anyone might know by 
looking up the printed proceedings of the trial. Mohun was ac- 
cessory, but there was no good evidence of premeditation, and 
the peers were right in finding him not guilty. All this has been 
correctly presented before, and not only by Mr. Forsythe; but 
nowhere are the circumstances of the kilting and the subsequent 
trial so fully described as by Mr. Borgman. In addition to the 
usual sources he has found among the Edgerton MSS what 
seem to be the depositions of witnesses taken before the justices 
of Middlesex on the day following the crime. Their statements 
do not conflict materially with evidence given at the trial, but 
they add a considerable number of vivid touches. 

As to Mountfort’s life, Mr. Borgman has been unable to turn 
up anything about his ancestry or the years prior to his entry 
on the stage, and so is confined to the ten years between 1682 
(when our knowledge of him begins) and his death. Nor is there 
actually very much to tell about those years, except to list the 
parts he acted, describe them and the plays they belong to, 
and give an account of the four quite unimportant plays that 
Mountfort wrote. This Mr. Borgman has done, and has besides 
gathered every available allusion to the man from prologue, 
epilogue, preface, letter, diary, reminiscence, and public docu- 
ment. One gets the impression of a busy, goodnatured, and de- 
servedly popular actor. But as to the one thing about him that 
mattered, his art, the biographer can of course tell us nothing 
new. We must still go back to Colley Cibber for all that we 
know on that score, to learn that in tragedy Mountfort was “the 
most affecting lover within my memory,” and that in comedy 


1 Robert S. Forsythe, A Noble Rake, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1928. The second chapter deals with the Mountfort affair. 
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when either wit or humor fell into his hands “She wantoned with 
them to the highest delight of his audience.” 
Harrop N. HILLEBRAND 
University of Illinots 


Die Memorrs um 1700: Erne STUDIE zUR ENTWICKLUNG DER 
REALISTISCHEN ROMANKUNST VOR RICHARDSON. Von Jo- 
hanna Birnbaum. Studien zur Englischen Philologie, No. 
Ixxix. Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1934. Pp. 117. 


What were the reading-habits of the middle classes in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries? How did they prepare 
that public for the advent of the novel? These questions, partly 
answered in Herbert Schoeffler’s Protestantismus und Literatur 
and in Louis B. Wright’s Middle Class Culture in Elizabethan 
England, have further light shed upon them in this study. Fr. 
Birnbaum furnishes us for the first time with a list of all memoirs 
known to have been published between 1671 and 1740, the total 
number being 138. These she classifies as of the court, of the 
other nobility, of the middle classes, and of the adventurers. 
She analyses the traits of several representative memoirs in each 
of her four groups. Some, like the Memoirs of Grammont are well 
known; but others, e.g., the Amours of Messalina (once widely 
popular among the Puritan bourgeoisie), Love upon Tick, The 
Fortunate Transport, and the Adventures of Lady Lucy, have 
been long forgotten. The good citizen justified his perusal of such 
scandalous biographies on the ground that they were true his- 
tories; and unwittingly he was developing an appetite for the 
kind of prose fiction that Richardson was to provide him in 
1740. Fr. Birnbaum succeeds in showing that several features of 
the memoirs are reflected in Richardson’s works. 

This monograph may be used to supplement the fourth chap- 
ter (on the ‘‘Pre-Richardsonian Letter-Story’’) of the late Dr. 
Godfrey F. Singer’s The Epistolary Novel (Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1933), which covers one branch of memoir-writing from 
antiquity to our own times. 

ERNEST BERNBAUM 
University of Illinois 


HEINE AS A Critic or His Own Works. By Frank Higley Wood, 
Jr. New York: G. E. Stechert & Co., 1934. 182 pp. 


Although presumably a doctor’s thesis, this work does not 
have the pages cluttered up with notes and references (these are 
assigned to separate pages at the end of each chapter), and all 
prose passages have been translated into English by the author. 
As a consequence the book is more readable for the layman than 
the usual dissertation. 
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In general, Mr. Wood has made good use of the source ma- 
terial consisting of standard editions of Heine’s works, letters, 
and conversations, and has synthesized his findings into con- 
vincing arguments regarding Heine’s merits as a critic of his 
own works. It is to be regretted, however, that no use was made 
of Elster’s second edition of Heine’s works (1924 ff.) or of Paul 
Beyer’s Der junge Heine. Eine Entwickelungsgeschichte seiner 
Denkweise und Dichtungen (Berlin, 1911). The author would 
have discovered, for instance, that the most plausible date for 
the ‘‘Grenadiere”’ is 1820, not 1819 as given by him on page 31, 
and that Beyer’s arguments for the change are summarized by 
Elster in Vol. 1°, 437. In this new edition Elster’s appreciation of 
the Buch der Lieder and other collections of Heine’s poems is 
considerably enriched and modified, and in the Anmerkungen 
is to be found the latest literature relative to the chronology and 
composition of each poem. One also wonders why a pot-boiler 
like That Man Heine should be mentioned in the Bibliography, 
while an authentic work such as Max J. Wolff’s Heinrich Heine 
(Miinchen, 1922. vii+657 pp.) with a fine appreciation of 
Heine’s lyricism (pp. 627-634) should have been completely 
ignored. 

Heine’s career is considered in the traditional divisions of 
his life: the pre-Parisian period (1821-1831) and the Parisian 
period (1831-1856). In each epoch Heine’s poetry and prose are 
evaluated in separate chapters, and a special chapter is given 
to Heine’s unsuccessful attempts in drama and fiction. In his 
section, ‘““Conclusion,’’ Mr. Wood says truly of the German 
poet that ‘“‘the most persistent element of his self-observation is 
his stylistic assurance. . . . In fact, most of the other persistent 
elements of his self-criticism are tied up with his consciousness 
of stylistic supremacy.’’ The author summarizes his thesis in 
these words of restrained admiration for Heine’s ability to judge 
his own writings: “As a general rule, no one has succeeded quite 
so well as Heine himself in giving clear and trenchant critical 
estimates of his own work. The exceptions are notable, but they 
belong mainly to periods when he was suffering from ill-health, 
mental depression and financial worries.” 

Significant passages from Heine’s works and letters that 
would change or strengthen the argument in hand are some- 
times missing. For instance, in depicting Heine’s growing cool- 
ness to Lord Byron (pp. 141-142), Mr. Wood quoting from the 
Nordsee III stops just short of the telling sentence, “Of all the 
great writers, Byron is just the one, the reading of whose works 
affects me the most insufferably ... ” (111, 116). In support of 
Heine’s growing egotism as a German poet second only to 
Goethe, Mr. Wood might have added (p. 161) Heine’s note to 
his brother, Max, two years after Goethe’s death: “‘Der beste 
deutsche Schriftsteller bin ich jetzt—parmi les aveugles le 
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borgne est roi. Wer, wie ich zwey Augen hat, ist es also ganz 
gewiss”’ (Hirth, 11, 53). Likewise, one recalls the famous line in 
the Romantische Schule, where Heine calls himself his favorite 
German poet (v, 310). 

These minor faults do not invalidate the essential worth of 
this study and it is to be recommended to all those interested 
in this phase of Heine’s authorship. 

Joun A. HEss 
Ohio University 


TOPOGRAPHICAL POETRY IN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ENGLAND. 
By Robert Arnold Aubin. New York: Modern Language As- 
sociation of America, 1936, xiv-+419 pp. 


The bibliographical collections on which the present volume 
is based are altogether admirable both in completeness and ar- 
rangement.' Unfortunately, however, bibliography is only the 
initial step in scholarship: the material, after it has been col- 
lected, should be weighed and pondered and worked over, until 
its significances appear and especially until the one chief sig- 
nificance is determined which should form the main thesis of the 
monograph; then the material should be outlined to express this 
thesis logically; and finally it should be phrased in clear exposi- 
tory prose with nice transitions and with summaries that are 
closely articulated to the relevant details. The present volume, 
like so many dissertations even in our better graduate schools, 
shows little evidence of these latter processes. The first chapter 
sketches topographical poetry down to Cooper’s Hill; and the 
six succeeding chapters take up poems on hills, estates, build- 
ings, general regions, rivers and travels. There is no concluding 
chapter; and, even in these seven chapters, there is little or noth- 
ing of summary or conclusion. Indeed, each chapter consists 
merely of a survey in chronological series of pertinent poems, 
with an occasional casual remark as to sources, literary quality, or 
whatever else the critic chanced to note. From this plan of chap- 
ters, one might expect that the author proposed to show the 
comparative evolution of different types of topographical poetry; 
but nothing of the sort appears; nor, indeed, is any evolution 
made apparent. This absence of architectonic purpose makes 
the style so loose and disjointed that the reader has heavy go- 
ing. The notes, bibliographies and index take up almost half the 
volume; and, if it had been published as a bibliography with in- 
cidental summaries and comment, the present reviewer would 
have little to criticize. The antiquarian spirit of mere collecting, 
though it cannot achieve the synthesis of a treatise, or even a 
monograph, has nevertheless its value: whatever future scholar 


1 A check against the reviewer’s own collections reveals only one trivial 
addition, The Voyage, a Poem in Seven Parts, 1789. 
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does produce the definitive work on topographical poetry in the 
eighteenth century, or even in the seventeenth or nineteenth, 
will have constant reason to be thankful to Dr. Aubin for hours 
of labor saved; but, meanwhile, we are left to find out for our- 
selves the major significances of the genre, and can only hope 
that we may guess them correctly from the odds and ends of 
comment put before us. 
Joun W. DRAPER 
West Virginia University 


GOETHE’S INTEREST IN THE NEW WoRLD. By Walter Wadepuhl. 
Jena, 1934. 


Although the body of this work is not chapterized, the ma- 
terial readily falls into chapters of which the first concludes with 
the year 1807. Convincing proof is given that until his fifty- 
eighth year of life Goethe was little interested in America and 
only meagerly informed about the American Revolution. He had 
practically no personal contact with the New World and read 
next to nothing about it—America was a far-away, strange 
country. 

The travels of Alexander von Humboldt across the sea awak- 
ened Goethe’s interest. He praised the former’s first report, pre- 
sented before the Prussian Academy of Science in Berlin (1806), 
and followed most closely the publication of his Travels which 
began to appear in the following year. The presence of Aaron 
Burr in Weimar in 1810 and the appearance of Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s Autobiography in French in 1811 served further in keeping 
this newly found interest alive in Goethe during the period of 
the Continental Blockade, 1806-1813. Meetings and discussions 
with learned Americans during 1816-1817, above all with the 
geologist and chemist Cogswell, sharpened Goethe’s desire to 
know more about the New World. During this entire second 
period (1807-1825), however, Goethe’s main interest was a sci- 
entific one. In fact Goethe became known in America as an au- 
thority on American, as well as European mineralogy long before 
he was acknowledged for his literary genius. 

The third section of Professor Wadepuhl’s investigation gives 
an exhaustive treatment of the German-Mexican Mining Co. of 
Elbersfeld, the consequent journey of Prince Bernhard to the 
United States, and Goethe’s extreme interest in these specula- 
tive ventures. This is traced to the time of Goethe’s death. 

The chapter which centers on Goethe’s interest in American 
literature is most interesting. If we consider Benjamin Franklin’s 
writing scientific, and those of Cotton Mather philosophical, no 
reference to American literature appears before the middle of the 
twenties. In 1822 Goethe’s attention turned to Washington 
Irving’s works, but when he read the complete Sketch Book 
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in the original in the following year, he apparently did not seem 
aware that it was an American, rather than an English author. 
Goethe considered the French periodical, Le Globe, which began 
to appear in 1824, one of the finest in Europe. It was the first 
European journal to bring out a series of articles on contem- 
porary American literature. It was this journal that in 1826 led 
Goethe to order the works of Cooper. The consuming interest 
for Cooper that developed in Goethe was likely due more to de- 
sire for a knowledge of the background of American life, rather 
than to an appreciation of poetic values. Thus Le Globe, and 
probably Goethe too, condemned Irving’s love of Europe that 
made him blind to his own country. Likewise Bryant failed to 
elicit any response from the sage of Weimar, although the French 
periodical had compared him to no less than Byron. It is ironical 
that Cooper passed through Weimar in 1830 without even stop- 
ping to see Goethe, and even ridiculed the town. 

Goethe rightly conjectured the future expansion of the 
United States as a single country and foresaw its political growth 
with astounding clarity, even its digging and control of the 
Panama Canal. On the other hand he completely missed the 
already burning question of slavery, and was far afield in his 
belief that there could never be an American nation with truly 
American characteristics. 

Two factors which mar the book to a certain extent, i.e., the 
fairly numerous misprints, and the variation between the Ger- 
man bibliographical method in the body of the work, and Ameri- 
can in the appendixes, are certainly due to the fact that the book 
was printed in Germany. 

There can be no doubt that Professor Wadepuhl has pre- 
sented a clear-cut and well organized study of the awakening 
and growth of Goethe’s interest in the New World. The apt 
handling of the material makes the reader forget that he is en- 
grossed in a fully documented piece of research, and he presses 
on to finish the work at one sitting. Would that more scientific 
works could achieve this! 

Curtis C. D. VAIL 
The University of Buffalo 


AUS DER THIDREKSSAGA, WIELAND DER SCHMIED. Herausgege- 
ben von H. Reuschel. Altnordische Ubungstexte, Nr. 4. 
Halle/Saale: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1934. 


The general editors of this new series of Old Norse texts are 
Eugen Mogk and Konstantin Reichardt. The first issues of the 
series were announced in this Journal, xxxiv, 152; of Nr. 2, 
Egill Skallagrimsson. Hofudlausn, Sonatorrek, Arinbjarnarkvida, 
edited by K. Reichardt, a brief mention was given on page 292. 
Each number contains a brief but excellent introduction, a glos- 
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sary, and an adequate selection from the literature of the saga 
under consideration. Also in this country these booklets have 
proved a welcome addition to our helps in the first year course 
in Old Norse. 

The present edition of the Volundar saga from the pidreks 
saga gives the version as in M8, and follows the Bertelson text; 
it is, therefore, not normalized. This was necessary, of course, 
since it was the purpose not only to introduce the student to the 
Old Norwegian Wayland story, but also to give him an example 
of Old Norwegian as differing from Old Icelandic. However, the 
glossary is normalized in the form employed in the Sagabiblio- 
thek. While this is, no doubt, discouraging to the beginner, there 
is no great disadvantage in it, for I agree entirely with the editor 
when he says: “‘Fiir den Leser kann das Nebeneinanderstehen 
beider Sprachformen aber sehr wohl von Interesse sein und seine 
Bekanntschaft und Vertrautheit mit beiden norrénen Sprachen 
nur festigen.”’ But there are not a few omissions from the vocab- 
ulary of words which appear in the text before us, which I desire 
to call attention to here; they are omissions which were noted 
by my students in class last Fall. The words are given here in 
the normalized form with references to the page where the word 
is used: allzkyns, 23 (only allzkonar is given); duga, 30; ekki 
vetta, 17; festa up, 25; fylgismér, 28; har, adj., 30; hefna, 30 
(past p. form appearing: hemt; but also hefnt is correct ONorw.); 
hvila, 32; ifa, 17; leifS, 33: letlega, 30: lykill, 28: miklu, 17: 
oleysill, 28: olrunar, pl., 29: reyna, 16: rikr, 25: riskiarr, 12: sialfr, 
21: sysla, vb., 29: svarf, n., 20. 

On page 34 a list of characteristic features of Old Norwegian 
spelling is given with the Old Icelandic equivalent, preceded by 
the statement: ‘‘Der Leser, dem das Altnorwegische ungewohnt 
ist, beachte als Haupteigenten.”’ But the editor’s too compact 
statement will be misleading to the student, since it seems to in- 
dicate that these points are characteristic of all Old Norwegian. 
Many texts show only some of the features listed; some of the 
features are regional in scope. The Pidreks saga is written in 
one of these regional orthographic-phonological forms. But 
many other manuscripts are written in other forms that lack 
these or some of these features (or have them occasionally only 
as intrusions from the dialect of copyists). 

GEORGE T. FLom 











BRIEF MENTION 


Jous BRONDUM-NIELSEN’s Gammeldansk Grammatik i Sprog- 
historisk Fremstilling is a historical grammar of Old Danish with, 
naturally, Runic Scandinavian conditions as the starting points 
of the presentation throughout im the successive sections, and 
unusually full exemplification of the phenomena under discus- 
sion. The world-list of Vol. 1 of cited OD material covers 70 
double-column pages (426-497). Vol. 1, bearing the sub-title 
“Indledning. Tekstkildernes Lydbetegnelse. Vokalisme,” was 
published in 1928; pp. 498. Vol. 1, ‘““Konsonantisme,” appeared 
in 1932; pp. 465. Vol. m1, “Substantivernes Deklination,” ap- 
peared in the Fall of 1935; pp. 312. Vol. 1 was reviewed briefly 
in this Journal for 1931, pp. 269-271. We hope to offer a fuller 
review of this most excellent work when it has been completed. 


In The Relation of the Alabama-Georgia Dialect to the Pro- 
vincial Dialects of Great Britain (Baton Rouge, 1935), Dr. 
Cleanth Brooks, Jr., has made a distinctly worth-while contribu- 
tion to the study of American ‘dialects.’ It is, to be sure, pretty 
generally held among students of these subjects that dialects in 
the European sense do not exist in America; the dialectal ele- 
ments in any single locality, for example, are nowhere traceable 
to any particular county or region of England. But Dr. Brooks 
believes it is possible that some dialects here are relatively un- 
mixed, hence the present investigation. And he has gathered 
considerable evidence in support of the claim that what he calls 
the Alabama-Georgia dialect of west central Georgia and east 
central Alabama may be considered a relatively unmixed dia- 
lect. The source of this dialect he finds to be the southwestern 
counties of England. It is surely not expected that anything like 
an unmixed dialect exists anywhere in New England, or else- 
where in the North, least of all in the far West. But the present 
investigation indicates that in the South such do exist. It would 
be a desirable thing to have the speech of other likely localities 
in the South investigated in the same way. 

F. 
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